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“1 Make Your Summer Spare Moments Enjoyable and Profitable 


With These Books Every Music Lover, Teacher and Student Can Acquire a Wealth of Musical 


Knowledge by Utilizing Available Time in Pleasurable Reading 


Books for Pianists and| Books for Followers of | Books for Young Music 


Lovers of Piano Music 
What to Play—What to Teach 


By Harriette Brower Price, $2.00 

A very absorbing work. Miss Brower in 
an interesting and. instructive manner dis- 
cusses pianoforte material from the first 
beginnings of the work of the great pianists, 
and the material is grouped in program form, 


Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Everyone interested in piano Playing, who 
has not read this very popular book, should 
secure it immediately. This is a eroup of 
study conferences with 28 virtuosi, in which 


are presented the most modern ideas upon_ 


the subjects of technic, interpretation and 
expression. Full page portraits and short 
biographic sketches are also included. ‘ 


Principles of Expression 
By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 


This is an authoritative book on piano- 
forte playing. Practically all explanations 
are illustrated clearly by musical examples. 
The study of this work gives a full under- 
standing of rhythmical accents, metrical ac- 
cents, melodic accents, harmonic accents, 
dynamics and Wiha: 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte 
Playing 

By Josef Lhévinne 
This work tells how to do many things 
in piano-playing, stressing touch, tone and 


accuracy. Practice hints are given. Paper 
bound. 


Price, 60 cents 


Piano Playing with 
Piano Questions Answered 
Price, $2.00 


This is virtually two books. In one, close 
to 100 pages are an illustrated group of sug- 
gestions on artistic piano-playing by one of 
the greatest living pianists. It also answers 
direct, 250 questions asked by piano students. 
A valuable work for reading or reference. 


By Josef Hofmann 


Well-Known Piano Solos— 
How to Play Them 
By Chas. W. Wilkinson Price, $2.00 
Works of modern masters are well repre- 
sented in this book, along with the favorites 
of the old masters. Around 100 solos are 


covered. This is an essential work for the 
pianist’s library. 


Master Lessons in Piano 
Playing 
By E. M. Bowman Price, $1.50 


Contains vital suggestions in artistic piano- 
forte playing, presented in the form of 
“Letters From a Musician to His Nephew.” 


Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 
By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


Instead of working out each analysis upon 
the structural basis, Mr. Perry has given a 
poetic, dramatic and historic analysis or 
description of some of the greatest and best- 
known piano compositions. This treatment 
adds to a better understanding of each work 
or its interpretation, 


Celebrated Pianists of the 
Past and Present 


By A. Ehrlich Price, $2.50 


One liundred and fifty portraits and bio- 
graphies of European and American pianists 
of the past and present. A most reliable 
biographical work. 


Pianoforte Music 
By J. C. Fillmore Price, $2.00 


Pianoforte Study 


By Alex. McArthur Price, $1.50 


Hints on piano-playing given in an inter- 
esting manner. 


The Pedals of the Pianoforte 


By Hans Schmitt Price, $1.25 


the Vocal Art 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 

An ae volume by a Master Voice 
Teacher, who offers valuable advice and sug- 
gestions regarding methods, teachers, students, 
engagements and other features of the vocal 
art as a profession. Those looking forward 
to achieving success in a lyric career will get 
from this book a new light on these subjects 
in their pursuit of the devious roads to suc- 
. In presenting this contribution to the 
world the “author employs his own 
superb qualifications and a distinct style in 
writing as a background. 


Great Singers on the Art 
of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 
Most of the celebrated vocalists of the past 
25 years are represented in this volume of 
advice and vocal experience. There are 27 
full page portraits and biographies given. 
This is a work of absorbing interest to all 
music lovers and followers of the vocal art. 


What the Vocal Student 
Should Know 

By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 

This book has obtained great favor because 
it tells in a concise manner many important 
things that the vocal student should know. 
As a conclusion of the work Mr, Douty has 
given a series of excellent daily exercises 
for each voice. 


Diction for Singers and 
Composers 


By Dr. H. Gaines Hawn Price, $1.75 


This book covers an important side of the 
vocal art, and to have true vocal art as well 
as song writing art, one should follow the 
advice and suggestions Dr. Hawn gives in 
this helpful work. 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell Price, $2.00 


There is much opportunity in the field of 
choir, chorus and community singing, and 
orchestra conducting. This book offers profit- 
able information in the preparation of the mu- 
sician to accept these opportunities. 


Books of Special Inter- 
estto Music Teachers 


Mistakes and Disputed Points 
in Music and Music Teaching 


By Louis G. Elson Price, $1.50 


Those many subjects, regarding which there 
frequently are disagreements, are straight- 
ened out by the positive information in this 
book, which covers all the essential points 
from acoustics and notation to Piano technic 
and orchestration. 


The Education of the 
Music Teacher 


By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 


Those who aspire to conduct their pro- 
fession with knowledge and _ proficiency, 
should read this excellent book by Mr. Tapper. 


Stories of Standard Teaching 
Pieces 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


With the information in this book teachers 
can provide that touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information that gives zest 
to the lessons upon standard teaching pieces. 


How to Teach—How to Study 


By E. M. Sefton Price, 60 cents 


The best teachers are endeavoring to im- 
prove their methods of imparting knowledge. 
This work deals with the fundamental and 
unchanging laws for obtaining the best work 
out of pupils. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
“Everything in Music Publications’’ 


Students 


Young Folks’ Picture History 
of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This is a very recent offering, over which 
teachers everywhere are enthusing. The high 
lights of musical history and biography are 
given in an interesting style that is under- 
stood easily by the juvenile. Such a work as 
this tends to hold the child student’s interest 
in music. A most liberal number of well- 
printed and interesting pictures are given 
for the pupil to cut out and paste in the 


-places provided throughout the book. The 


author has even gone so far as to explain 
to embryo musicians the manner in which 
melodies are written, stimulating their orig- 
inal ideas along these lines. 


First Studies in Music 
Biography 

By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 

The thinking teacher sees to it that pupils 
learn as .soon as possible something about 
the lives of great musicians. This book is 
designed for the teacher to use with pupils. 
With each composer is given a_ portrait, 
other illustrations and a set of questions on 
the text. 


Pictures from the Lives of 
Great Composers 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 


While various composers’ biographies form 
the center of this work, there also is woven 


| delightfully around each biography, contem- 


poraneous history. This gives the child vivid 
impressions of the great composers. 


Music Talks with Children 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 

Although it is suggested by the author that 
the chapters of this book be made the subject- 
matter for talks with children, they are 
written in such a_ simple straightforward 
manner that they may be read verbatim by 
the teacher or parent. 


Betty and the Symphony 


Orchestra 
By Elizabeth A. Gest Price, 10 Gents 
This little illustrated booklet is a delightful 
story for acquainting little folks with the 
principal instruments of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Imaginary Biographical 
Letters from Great Masters 


of Music 
By Alethea Crawford Cox and Alice Chapin 
Price, $1.50 
This fascinating little book gives a charm 
of romance and personality to musical bio- 
graphy by the unique manner in which the 
information is imparted. 


Child’s Own erobook of Great 


Musicians 

By Thos. Tapper Price, 20 cents each 

A series of Biographies with picture 

placing and binding to be done by the young 

student, A separate book for each of the 
pote masters: 

Beethoven Mozart 


ach 

Schubert Haydn Schumann Wagner 

Handel Verdi oe Grieg 
iszt 


Sold Separately 

These little booklets are used with great 
success by many teachers. After the child 
has read or studied the biography told so 
clearly, the child writes in his or her own 
fashion the story of the great composer in 
the space provided in the back of each of 
these booklets. This, with the pasting of 
pictures and binding as mentioned above, 
really brings about the making of the “‘Child’s 
Own Book.” SS 


Petite Library 
By Edw. Francis Complete, $3.00 
Each, 40 cents 
Pocket biographies of MWHandel, Haydn, 
eber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, 


Chopin, Liszt and Wagner. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mendelssohn | 


Books Every Music 
Lover Will Enjoy 


Great Men and Famous Musicians 
On the Art of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


This interesting volume gives intimate dis- 
cussions of phases of musical life and of 
music study by some of the world’s greatest 
intellects. Great creative and executive 
geniuses have joined with foremost musicians 
in offering material that is both stimulating 
and helpful to students and music loyers. In 
the list of master minds who have contrib- 
uted valuable advice to this work are the 
names of Crane, Damrosch, Dohnanyi, Edi- 
son, Gatti Casazza, Jeritza, Modjeski, Orn- 
stein, Schwab, Sousa, Stravinsky, Van Dyke, 
Wister and many others. 


Musical Progress 

By Henry T. Finck Price, $2.00 

Here and abroad this book has been com- 
mended and anyone, who by the furtherest 
stretch of imagination may be called a music 
lover, will find it interesting. It is written 
in a truly fascinating style and presents a 
wealth of musical topics in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit. 


Secrets of the Success of 


ae 
Great Musicians 

By Eugenio Pirani Price, $2.00 

This is a biographical work in which the 
lives of the great composers are viewed from 
a different angle than usual. It has been 
well termed a series ‘of inspirational life 
analyses of great composers, Every page 
provides entertaining reading, yet at the same 
time the educational qualities of this work 
are very high. ‘ 


Life Stories of Great 


Composers 

By R. A. Streatfield Price, $2.25 

There are 35 bicgraphies included in this 
volume, each followed by a chronology of 
the composer. As a book of reference or 
for one to read who desires to glean a 
knowledge of the great composers, this is 
an excellent work. ieee 


Old Fogy, y, His | Musical 


Opinions and Grotesques 
By James Huneker Price, $1.50 
Even though you do not agree with all his 
opinions, you will enjoy the individuality of 
expres and the fact that 
does ak 
topics discussed. 


Standard History of Music 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 

All that is interesting and important in 
musical lore is here given in the most read- 
able manner. There are forty chapters that 
might be well termed forty story lessons in 
the romance of music. Liberally illustrated. 


Music Masters, Old and New 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.25 

This work covers many of the more mod- 
ern musical luminaries, about_whom nothing 
is to be found in any other English writing. 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 
By Francis W. Gates Price, $2.00 

Anecdotes are always interesting and the 
music-lover will enjoy this collection, which 
consists of around 300 authenticated anec- 
dotes of great composers, mposers, players and singers, 


Musical Sketches a, 
By Elise Polko Price, $1.50 
This book is not only entertaining but 
instructive, since the stories or sketches 
given of the composers are facts with stories 
woven around them. 


Music and Morals 
By H. R. Haweis Price, $2.25 
This book always will be a great favorite 
with music-lovers. There are interesting — 
essays on musical subjects and very sym-— 
pathetic and readable biographies of the great 
masters and informative. chapters on instru- 


‘ments, 


History of Music 

By W. J. Baltzell Price, $2.25 

A scholarly history, written by a well- 
qualified author with the assistance of a 
number of experts on musical history. It is 
a most faithful and accurate recording of 
essential facts on the growth of ancient, 
classical and modern music. 
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hE ETUDE 


Music Teachers— 
| Awake to This Real: Opportunity 


: WHY NOT DEVOTE SOME OF. YOUR 
LEISURE HOURS THIS SUMMER TO 
CONDUCTING A THEORY CLASS IN 

YOUR COMMUNITY? 


Activity is the best publicity. When school studies 
cease, the progressive music teacher organizes 
Special Summer Classes of great benefit 
to the students, and to the 
teacher’s prestige. 


THREE GOOD REASONS FOR SUMMER CLASSES 


Financially, the remuneration from class work is greater than 
from private teaching. 

The Study of Harmony engenders an interest in the pupil and 
makes the regular course of study more attractive. 

A Class in Theory is an excellent advertisement and increases 
the teacher’s prestige. 


The Tev. o, k that has proved most suc- 


cessf .2.."tor. se in teaching this study is 
méement, 


HA ONY BOOK 
‘the Umte FOR 


.test report? { 
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By PRESTON WARE OR.) Flush Cloth Binding, Price, $1.25 
Brief—Simple. 
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s the introduction of blank spaces 
e exercises, thus giving the pupil a 
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neces are dispensed with, everything 
age in the body of the text. 


A most convenient 
| right in the book for w 

permanent and readily 
Rules, footnotes and cro 
| being inserted in the log 


THEORY “x, CU 
By PRESTON WARE OREM. Flush Cloth Binding, Price, $1.25 


A unequalled guide in the practical application of harmony to composi- 

. tion. Anyone having an elementary knowledge of harmony is ready 

take up the subjects which are treated in this work—such as Melody 

Making, Harmonizing Melodies, Writing of Accompaniments, Modulation, 

fodern Harmony and Musical Forms. 

The whole aim of the book is to teach one to write—clearly, sensibly 
and fluently—and to know the “whys and wherefores.” 


M si ¢ Publishers and Dealers 1712-14-16 Chestnut St. 
; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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To THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, ‘ Date 
Philadelohia, Pa. 


These books are of 
such high character, of | 
such vast scope, and 
are so. substantially 
bound that they will 
last a “lifetime.” As 
the years go by the 
original purchase 
money will seem insig- 
nificant in comparison 
with the invaluable 
service and _ pleasure 
you will get from these 
volumes. Think of it! 
Only $20.00 on the 
easy payment plan or 
5% less for cash. 


Send me the Complete Six Volume Set of 
“GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS” 


Cross { Enclosed find $2,00 first payment on this set, 


and I hereby promise to pay $1.50 each month for 
the next twelve months, thus completing payment 


at the Last Opportunity Price of $20.00 


With It also is my understanding that I am to pay 
Order the customary transportation costs of delivering 

5% these books to me and upon receipt Y! your 
Allowed statement for the Postage or Express Costs I 
for Cash will immediately remit for same. 
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you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, make your work a rea 
pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


Enrollments aow for Summer Courses 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in.THre Erupe columns since 1908 


Why don’t 


To Erupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
Get these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teaching. 


Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. 
Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Special Certificates Awarded Graduates To Teach in 
Pblic Schools Without Examination 


Mrs. Mary A. Sturm, of Montana, writes; 
Thanks for-prompt delivery of Diploma, of which I am 
very proud. I just received a letter from the State 
Board of Education to the effect that I am eligible to 
a State Certificate without examination. ‘Thanks to 
your course. 


Mrs. Lulu E. Diebel, of Oregon, writes: 


I have successfully passed the State Board Ex- 
amination and am now an accredited teacher in 
the State of Oregon. I owe this to your Normal 
Piano Course, for I tried to pass the examination 
before, but was not proficient in the answers and 
failed. Then I saw your ad in THE Erupe and de- 
termined to try this course. It has been successful 
and I am very grateful. 


none on you. 


Mr. Samuel Griffiths, of Massachusetts, states: 


At the com- 
I was a Violin teacher 


This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. 
mencement of my studies with you 
plenty of time on my hands. 


with 
; My class has grown to three times that size. 
I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 


Mr. R. C. Bolling, of Virginia, after completing four courses, writes: 


The instruction in your Extension Courses is the best possible for one 
to obtain. The person who knows and can use his knowledge to enable 
him to do as well and just a little better, usually gets ahead—regardless 
of the method by which he received his information-—whether in college 
or with a book by an open fire-place, or during his spare moments under 
the written direction of a teacher a thousand miles away. This is my 
third year in charge of the Music Department in the Normal School. I 
have nothing but praise for your courses, which have been of inestimable 
value to me in my work. 


University Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 


DEPT. D-43 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. 


There is a 


GUARANTEE 


With each course we offer a 
guarantee of absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


That puts all the risk on us and 


Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservator 
Alexander Guilmant, 1) Jorld-famous 
French Org 


 opularity Each Montt 


Extension Courses Growing i” 
There is a greater demand all th 
they fit teachers for better po, 
zation and the specialist if ~ ccs 

salary of a musician, . ‘only a general knowledg 
Openings in the m&... :ld are growing very rapid] 
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“< for the courses we offer, 
— This is an age of special 
© Stor fully double or more tl 


A Diploma is the key to the best teaching positio 
Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are 
Awarded by the Authority of 
the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will re 
your future success. Fit yourself for a bigger po: 
tion—demand larger fees. You can do it! You ¢ 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home throu; 
Extension Courses. 
Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coup 
below. Get it in the first mail. You perhaps have seen tt 
ad many times before. Don’t waste any more time! The coup 
will bring you information about the lessons which will be of untold val 
No obligation on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficien 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Methc 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODA’ 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-43 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


; Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 
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PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
ress money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
nited States postage stamps are always received for cash. 

Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
for its safe arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
do not wish to miss an issue.. Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. Unavailable manuscripts will 
be returned. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp E.tswortH HipsHer 
Vol. XLIV. No. 6 JUNE, 1926 
Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 

/ Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co.,.for U. S. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 
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Rich, for 
the concert- 
ster of the Philadelphia 
whestra, has offered his 
ignation, to take effect at 
close of the present sea- 
. Mr. Rich is a violinist 
the highest attainments 
1 for some years has been 
in of Temple University 
aservatory. He holds a 
h place among native 
erican musicians and 
ves orchestral activities in 
er to be able to devote his time to concert 
rk as soloist and in ensemble. 
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fhe North Shore Festival Associa- 
m announces a prize of one thousand dol- 
s for an. orchestral work, and one cf five 
1dred dollars for an American canta\a for 
Idren’s voices. In the latter announcement, 
the successful work for children’s voices 
; accompaniment for only piano instead of 
orchestra, the prize will be three hunased 
lars. 


\ Complete French Opera Company, 
embled in France, will tour the United 
ites next season, according to latest reports. 
s. Oscar Hammerstein, widow of the fa- 
us impresario, is responsible for and back 
the enterprise. 


[The Annual “Messiah” Festival at 
\dsborg, Kansas, took place this year from 
Teh 28 to April 4. Three performances 
Handel’s immortal masterpiece were given, 
1 with them were recitals by the Flonzaley 
artet, by Claire Dux, and by Dusolina 
innini, as well as a number of programs 
the talent of Bethany College. 


Cyril Scott has finished an opera in one 
, The Shrine, and also a fantastic comedy, 
etze Smee, the latter inspired by a Flemish 

nd. He is reported to be at work on a 
ind tragic opera in three acts. 


A Film of the “Rosenkavalier” of 
‘auss was given in London in April, the 
nposer making the journey there to direct 
. music which was selected from his opera 


‘The Peace Angel” by Siegfried Wagner, 
itten some ten years ago, had its first 
blic performance at Carlsruhe on March 11, 
1 met with a kindly reception. 


The Young Artists’. Contest of the 
tional Federation of Musie Clubs will be 
id at Philadelphia on November 6-10, when 
npetitions will be held for Soprano, Con- 
Tenor and Baritone voices, and for 
Violoncello, Piano and Organ players. 
rticulars from Mrs. E. A. Deeds, Morain 
rm, Dayton, Ohio. 


James F. Claffey of Boston, won the one 
yusand dollars prize in the recent “Old 
Idlers’ Contest.’ And now Uncle John Me- 
nny, eighty-three-year-old fiddler of Farm- 
é aine, while maintaining that he 
the judges in the past tournament 
ed to be fair, has challenged Mr. Claffey to 
et him in a trial of skill with the public of 
ston as judges. 


Mareel Dupre has been 
appointed by the Ministry of 
Fine Arts to the post at the 
Paris Conservatoire left va- 
cant by the late Eugene Gi- 
gout. Since winning his first 
student’s prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire, M. Dupre has 
taken all the awards avail- 
able in music at this famous 
institution, including the 
Grand Priv de Rome in 1914. 
His playing from memory of 
the entire organ works of 
at a series of recitals at the Conserva- 
> and the Trocadero, first brought him to 
‘ide attention. 


Glee Club of Wesleyan Univer- 
of Middletown, Connecticut, won first 
e tenth annual intercollegiate Glee 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York 
6th, with 268.6 peste to its credit 

ssible 300. Fifteen colleges com- 
eeton winning second place and 
ty of Kansas third. 


Mrs. N. Auerbach, so long an honored 
instructor in the piano department of Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland, is now liv- 
ing at a very advanced age and in feeble 
health, at her former home in Dantzic, Ger- 
many. 


The University of Illinois Concert 
Band is now in its thirty-sixth season and 
on its sixteenth annual tour. 


Viadimir Shaviteh, conductor of the 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, will conduct 
coneerts of the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the Pasdepoup Orchestra of Paris, in the 
near future. Mme. Shavitch (Tina Lerner) 
accompanied him on the tour. 


Weber's Home in Hosterwitz, near Dres- 
den, at the time he wrote ‘Der Freischutz” 
and “Huryanthe,” is about to be acquired by 
the Historical Society of Saxony, to be pre- 
served as a memorial to the composer. 


Four Prizes Aggregating One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars are offered by 
The Diapason, for the best papers presented 
at the next meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists. First prizes of fifty and 
second prizes of twenty-five dollars each are 
offered for papers on Organ Playing and on 
Organ Building. 


Franz Kneisel, eminent 
violinist, for many years a 
prominent figure in the mu- 
sical life of the United States, 
and especially in the develop- 
ing of an appreciation for 
chamber music, died in New 
York on March 26. Born in 
Bucharest, January 26, 1865, 
Mr. Kneisel came to this 
country in 1884, to become 
concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; but 
his love for the more delicate 
art led him away from this position to devote 
his time almost entirely to the Kneisel 
Quartet. 


Franz KNeEISEL 


The Philadelphia Orchestra is to make 
a tour of Europe in the spring and summer 
of 1927, according to plans of its management ; 
and already ninety thousand of the necessary 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollar guar- 
anty fund is subscribed. 


In the Third Annual International 
Music Festival recently held at Boston, the 
first prize of $250 was awarded to the Polish 
chorus ; the male chorus prize of $250, to the 
Swedish chorus; the second prize of $100 for 
mixed voices, to the German chorus ; and the 
third prize of $50, to the Finnish chorus, 


Ewing Underwood Smith, youngest and 
last to survive of the sons of Dr. Samuel FP. 
Smith, author of the words of “America,” died 
March 31st, at his home in Pasadena Cali- 
fornia. | 

$10,000,000 from the “Messiah” is 
estimated as a conservative figure for the 
royalties the British Government would have 
received from performances of this favorite 
oratorio, had an even very small royalty been 
imposed as is done in some Huropean countries 
for similar works on which the copyright has 
expired, the receipts being used for encourag- 
ing the arts. 


Mr. Seott Skinner, of Aberdeen, aged 
eighty, and Mr. John Wiseman of Bantry, 
County Cork, crossed the Atlantic to partici- 
pate in the recent “Old Fiddlers’ Contest’ at 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Herbert Forrest Odell, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Crescendo, devoted to the in- 
terests of stringed instruments, died in Boston 
on February 25. As a teacher, composer, 
editor and publisher, he had been a wonderful 
influence in the raising of the standards in 
the particular field of music to which he 
was devoted, as well as to musical culture in 
general. 


Sophie von Suppé, 
widow of the famous com- 
poser of Opéra-comique, died 
recently at Vienna, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. 
Once popular as a singer in 
light opera, she was the com- 
poser’s second wife and after 
his demise devoted herself to 
establishing a von Suppé 
museum in a village near 
Vienna, Among his thirty- 
one comie operas and operet- 
‘tas and one hundred and 
eighty other stage works of various degrees of 
levity, “‘Pique Dame” and “Boccaccio” are 
best known in America. 


> 
Franz von Surre 


The Great ‘“Rosaria’’ Pageant, 
planned for this summer in Portland, Oregon, 
has been postponed one year on account of the 
decision to build a new Stadium on the site 
formerly used for this event. 


In the Metropolitan Opera Season 
which closed in New York on April 17, there 
were one hundred and ninety-seven perform- 
ances of forty-eight works by twenty-eight 
composers. Italian composers led with 
ninety-eight performances, Germany followed 
with forty, France with thirty-three, Russia 
with eleven, America with six, Czecho-Slovakia 
with five and Spain with. four. ‘Fidelio,’ 
“The Magic Flute’ and “Tarandot” are wel- 
come rumors for the repertoire of next sea- 
son. 


The Pulitzer Musical Prize of VFif- 
teen Hundred Dollars has been awarded 
this year to Mrs. Charles H. Marsh of Red- 
lands, California, the first time it has been 
won by a woman. The award is made to 
“the student of music in America who is 
deemed to be the most talented and desery- 
ing, in order that he (sic) may continue his 


.studies with the advantage of Huropean in- 


struction.” 


A Beethoven Festival was held at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, from May 2 to May 1A, 
Willem Mengelberg, leader of the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, and well known in America 
through his work as guest-conductor of the 
New York Philharmonie Orchestra, was di- 
rector of the celebration. 


The Bicentenary of the Birth of Dr. 
Charles Burney, eminent English organist, 
composer and musical historian, was cele- 
brated on April 11, at Chelsea Hospital, Lon- 
don, where he was organist during the last 
thirty-one years of his life. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


“The Immortal Hour” by Rutland 
Boughton, had its American premiére at the 
new Grove Street Theatre by the newly or- 
ganized Opera Players of New York, on April 
6, with Alberto Bimboni conducting. The 
press was divided as to the adaptability of 
the work to American audiences, with the 
balance probably slightly in favor of the 
negative. 


The Tenth Biennial Prize Competi- 
tion of the National Wederation of Musie 
Clubs announces: $1,000 for a Symphony or 
Symphonie Poem; $500 for a Three Part 
Chorus for Women’s Voices; $200 for a Trio 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano; $100 for a 
Violoncello Solo; $100 for a Song and $100 
for a Harp Solo. Particulars from Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Caleutta, India, has a Symphony Orches- 
tra in thriving condition. Its recent pro- 
grams haye contained such modern works as 
“L’Apres Midi dun Faune,” Elgar’s “Enig- 
matic Variations,’’ Grainger’s “Haendel on the 
Strand,” and Moussorgsky’s “Kopak.’”’ The 
Bombay Chamber Orchestra has given ninety- 
six concerts during the last three years. Hail, 
India ! 


The Ojai Valley Prize of one thousand 
dollars has been awarded to Albert Huy- 
brechts of Brussels for his string quartet 
which was performed for the first time on 
April 18, at the recent Ojai Valley (Cali- 
fornia) Festival. Honorable mention went 
to Arthur Farwell of Los Angeles, and Jean 
Rivier of Paris. 


Walter Damrosch in the last week of 
March, conducted a concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra of Madrid, in the Comedia Theatre. 
King Alfonzo, Queen Victoria, the court, and 
many of the musical world of the capital 
were present. It was the first time that an 
American conductor had led this organization ; 
and Mr. Damrosch was most cordially received. 


The First Mozart Operatic Festival 
ever held in America was given in Cincin- 
nati in the first week of May, when ‘Don 
Giovanni,” “Cosi Fan Tutti,’ and ‘The Mar- 
Tiage of\ Figaro” were interpreted in English 
by the Hinshaw Opera Company. 


Approximately Three Hundred and 
Ninety Thousand music lovers listened to 
orchestral concerts in New York City during 
the season just coming to a close. 


Jean Sibelius has re- 
ceived a commission form the 
New York Symphony Or- 
chestra to write a symphonic 
work to be presented next 
geason, with Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. This con- 
tinues the policy begun this 
season with George Gersh 
win’s Concerto and Deems 
Taylor’s Jurgen. Sibelius has 
done more than probably any 
other man of his nationality 
to popularize the artistic achievements of his 
country. 


JeAN Sreetrus 


Mrs. J. J. Carter, founder of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Summer Concerts Association, has 
resigned as president, because of “repeated 
differences of opinion with certain members 
of the executive board.” 


Boito’s “Nerone’’ was the opera to open 
the three months’ season at the Colon Theatre, 
Buenos Aires, on May 22. Claudia Muzio was 
Asteria, 


The Oklahoma State Band and Or- 
chestra Directors’ Association was or- 
ganized recently at a meeting held at Okla- 
homa City. Oscar J. Lehrer is State Chair- 
Led and a drive will be made for a state band 
aw, 


The Swift and Company Prize of one 
hundred dollars is offered this year for a set- 
ting for male chorus and with piano accom- 
paniment, of the poem, “The West,’’ by 
Catherine Parmenter. Particulars from D. A. 
Clippinger, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


(Continued on page 477) 
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A NEEDED WORK IN A 
NEGLECTED FIELD 


POLYPHONIC 
PIANO PLAYING 


PART PLAYING—COUNTERPOINT 


BY 
THEODORE PRESSER 


VERY pupil should be given some 

instruction in polyphonic playing. 
Students confined to exercises tend- 
ing to develop only mechanical dex- 
terity are apt to acquire involuntar- 
ily defects that leave no charm to 
their playing. These defects may 
be remedied by timely and frequent 
use of studies that are polyphonic 
in character. In this important 
branch of piano playing the pupil 
receives a training differing from 
the usual technical routine and is 
prepared for the study of the works 
of Bach and Handel and the class- 
ical composers. Polyphonic means 
many parts; that is, there are sey- 
eral parts or voices produced sim- 
ultaneously ; in other words, coun- 
terpoint. 

This volume can be introduced early 
in the career of the piano student; 
between the second and third year 
is not too early. The material used 
is especially pleasing and. although 
it has been selected from many 
sources, it all has been especially 
adapted and arranged for this work. 


What Educators Throughout 
the Country Think of this Work. 


“Without exception, the best work 
of its kind I have ever seen. We will 
use it in Hood College Conservatory of 
Music. I am glad to join a large and 
mighty host of the profession in con- 
gratulating you on account of the 
merits of this timely work.” 

Dr. JOHANN M. Buosn, 
Director, Hood College 
Conservatory of Music. 


“The very excellent Polyphonic Stud- 
ies that Mr. Presser has written will 
stand in the future as a memorial to 
Mr. Presser’s Musicianship.” 

Katy S. CHITTENDEN, 

Dean, The American Institute of 

Applied Music, New York. 


“Two of our piano teachers are 
using this book and it is very satis- 
factory.” 

Prank A. Bpacn, 
Dean, Kansas State Normal 
School of Music. 


“IT am convinced that it will be of 
the very greatest aid in piano teaching. 
This book will, if carefully 
followed, undoubtedly lead a student to 
a place where he can take up the Bach 
Inventions and the larger polyphonic 
works with ease.” 

Freperic B. Stiven, 
Director, University of Mlinois 
School of Music. 

“J was surprised to see how fully you 
appreciate the needs of the Student and 
the Teacher in your work on ‘Poly- 
phonic Piano Playing.’ Your Preface 
is worthy of a place in any Lecture on 
Musie. . May I thank you in be- 
half of the Students and Teachers in 
this School for your rich contribution 
to our studies?’ 

Pror. W. A. SMITH, 
City School of Music, 
Charleston, West Va. 


. . 


“A very useful work, well graded, 
with happy selections. For organ 
students this volume is priceless.” 

CuHas. Fr. Mourrnr, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PRICE, 75 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1710-12-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Evangelistic 
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Playing 


By GEORGE S. SCHULER 
PRICE, $1.00 


“very Pianist Will Find This an Extrem 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, Practi 
Hints on Effective Hymn Playing 


Very often the playing of hymns as they 
written is not easy nor effective upon the Pi 
The effect of the singing of the four parts is usu 
the main thought in the mind of the compc 
not the question of how many notes the right 
left hand shall play, or whether the performa 
is, or is not, physically easy. 

This book gives numerous illustrations shov 
how te adapt real piano accompaniments to hy 
tunes. This is an interesting subject to all is 
and this book will help those who should 
more proficient i in playing religious songs in Ss 
the piano accompaniment is lacking. 
a 
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The Great Adventure 


Every now and then some one writes us this sort of a letter: 


“T am twenty-eight years of age. All my life I 
have wanted to study music. When I was twelve years 
old my father said that I might study during the fol- 
lowing winter. He died in October and mother was un- 
able to pay for the lessons. I went to work when I was 
thirteen and have worked hard ever since. Now I am 
married and have two children. I have been fortunate 
in business and have learned a great deal of music 
through reading Tue Erupe and listening to the talk- 
ing machine and the radio. Somehow I am not satis- 
fied. I want to play, myself. My wife laughs at me 
when I tell her my ambitions. She thinks my hands are 
too stiff and that I will be too tired to stick to it in the 
evenings. She plays a little and I envy her every time 
I see her fingers hopping over the keyboard.” 


* We know of hundreds of such cases and have asked many 
of our correspondents to report their progress from time to 
time. Some few were unable to “make a go of it.” They 
represent those music-loving people who seem to be born without 
proper receptivity or proper means of muscle and brain co- 
ordination demanded by music study. 

On the other hand we know of hundreds who have started 
after the age of twenty-five and who have found in music study 
one of the great adventures of their lives. Stiff hands become 
elastic with intensive training; sluggish mentalities are whipped 
into action by the wonderful rhythmic drive of music; mother 
finds new charm in life and father begins to understand hundreds 
of new beauties that he hears over the radio. 

The article by Mr. John M. Williams in this issue will be 
found of very great aid to those who have had this ambition but 
who have been afraid to start upon the great adventure. 


Musical Missionaries 


One oF the speediest ways of interesting the average 
present day audience of Rotarifns, Kiwanians, or Chamber of 
Commercians, is to talk about export. 

Thousands of American business men, whose factories and 
merchandising enterprises are approaching the limits of Ameri- 
ean consumption, are looking overseas for new territory. 

Many vast American producers already have huge for- 
eign markets. Where American commercial agents and Ameri 
ean diplomats have dealt in true American fashion, “square, 
and open, and above board,” American foreign trade has pros- 
pered marvelously. A few black sheep and blunderers have 
not been enough to injure seriously our precious reputation 
for “the square deal,” despite the calumnies circulated by our 
jealous trade rivals. 

Our commercial representatives, whether they are selling 
typewriters in Shanghai or Stetsons to the descendants of 
Montezuma, are the visible emissaries of America, by which 
our foreign brothers get their personal contacts with the 
land of the stars and stripes. We may congratulate ourselves 
that they have made so many fine records. 

On the other hand the people overseas judge us by three 
other things which must be reflections of American life in their 
eyes: 

1 Moving Pictures, 
- 2 Magazines and Newspapers, 
3 Music. 


Recently we attended a moving picture performance in 
Havana. The fascinating Cubans looked upon an American 
middle west picture through the eyes of their Spanish ancestry. 
The picture was a fine example of the best in American cine- 
matographic art. The story was human, and the homely 
prairie characters moved the audience immensely, although they 
seemed very strange to us when heard to the music of boleros, 
jotas, tangos and fandangos. At other theaters we saw an- 
nounced pictures from inferior American manufacturers, so 
bad and so false in their representation of American life that 
our department of commerce in the interests of foreign trade 
should have had them confiscated at the borders of our country. 
The same may be said of a few of the rotten American mag- 
azines and newspapers displayed, as well as some of the very 
terrible “jazz” music banged and wailed out of the doors of 
foul-smelling night clubs. These things are very far from 
representing real American life, and they have unquestionably 
a very costly effect in creating impressions of the United States 
and United Statesians, which are utterly false in so far as the 
great body of our people is concerned. 


Prunes 


Because of the fact that the delicious prune was at one 
time the cheapest of fruits it became the joke of the old-fash- 
ioned boarding house. Prunes for breakfast became as certain 
as death and the tax collector. The prune eaters might rebel, 
but nothing could stop the daily dish from appearing with 
chronological regularity. 

One of the reasons why many teachers and many pupils 
find their musical work monotonous is simply a case of musical 
prunes—the same old studies, over and over again year after 
year. True, every good musical course should have a graded 
series of standard studies, such, for instance, as the Standard 
Graded Course, to mark out the main highway, but in addition 
to this the active teacher will employ regularly a large amount 
of collateral material in each grade. 

In fact the thoroughness of the pupil’s training depends 
very largely upon how much collateral material is used. Un- 
fortunately this is usually limited to the famous musical prunes, 
Czerny and Cramer. These have become prunes by virtue of 
their goodness. Practiced teachers find that there is really 
very little better educational material. But Czerny and Cramer 
lose their value, if they are permitted to become prunes through 
the failure to use other material. 

“But,” says the teacher, “how in the world am I to get it in, 
in these modern times with all their demands upon the child’s 
attention?” This is a very just question. How, indeed? With 
some pupils with limited mental grasp we must admit that it is 
virtually impossible. With others a great deal of excellent work 
may be accomplished by giving material that the pupil can and 
should study by himself. 

In our own teaching experience we found that it was ex- 
pedient to have the pupil study without instruction as much 
material as possible, that he could and should be able to master 
without lessons. This meant easier material and plenty of it. 
If the pupil is continually under the strain of taking up new 
problems, learning new things, he becomes dependent upon the 
teacher. Give him a little simpler music to study by himself 
and he will take a fresh interest in his work. The sensation of 
exploring new musical fields without being bossed is thrilling in 
itself. Parents may object to the purchase of much additional 
music, but the teacher should be ready to show why this is most 
desirable. 
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Such excellent material as the twenty-four melodious studies 
of Gurlitt, the Melody and Technic of Stamaty (twenty-five 
very melodie studies), the Melodious Octave Studies of Low 
(fine third and fourth grade tuneful octave material), the 
Etudes-Poésies of Haberbier (some quite difficult) ; the Scenes 
from Childhood of Kullak (really delightful educational pieces 
by a master teacher), the Twenty-four Melodic Studies of 
Vetter, these are only a few of hundreds of similar works with 
which the teacher should become acquainted and which may be 
investigated through the popular “On Sale” system, or at your 
music dealer’s counter. . 

One of the great flaws in the work of many teachers is that 
they do not make themselves familiar enough with a sufficient 
amount of this teaching material to qualify as practical 
teachers. The physician who is unfamiliar with the pharmaco- 
peia would be in a sad state. Yet there are teachers who know 
no more about this collateral material than just those studies 
that they happened to take up when they were students them- 
selves. They live on a diet of musical prunes and feed the same 
prunes to their pupils. Teachers should continually investigate 
lists of new studies, such as that to be found in the “Guide to New 
Teachers,” which the publishers of this journal will be glad to 
send “complimentary” to all who send a postal inquiry. 


School Band Contests 


Amone the most interesting musical events in America at 
this moment are the school band contests, one of which was 
scheduled for May 15th and the other for June 10th. 

Few people realize the size and character of the school band 
movement in America. Some of the bands are exceptionally 
fine. Others are, well—pretty bad.” We recently heard a 
school band play a Sousa March. The uniforms were magnifi- 
cent, the instruments shone like the Taj Mahal, the drum major 
was a magician with the baton; but the music itself was one of 
the most awful tonal experiences we have ever known. It sounded 
like an unholy union of Sousa and Schoenberg. 

In the National contests, however, it is music that counts. 
The bands are marked for Intonation, Instrumentation, Tonal 
and Harmonic Balance, Tone Quality, Precision and Inter- 
pretation. 

Whatever happens, the young men who take part in this 
work are unquestionably being benefited more than they realize. 
The thrill of the boy’s soul is a brass band, and there are even 
little youngsters who will blow until they are sick for a chance to 
play in the band. 

All hail the school bands of America! 

For further information address the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs of the Music Supervisor’s National Conference. 


Improvements in Church Music in America 


Tur improvement of Church music in America has been 
most noteworthy. In many of our leading American churches 
at the present time organists who are veritable masters supple- 
ment the spiritual work of the institution in a way that is ideal. 
Some of these men are composers of high attainment and great 
breadth of treatment. 

We recently had the honor of making the Sunday after- 
noon address at one of the leading Episcopal churches of 
Philadelphia (St. Luke’s and the Epiphany). The organist, 
Dr. Harry Alexander Matthews, provided a program of lofty 
spiritual value and exquisite musical refinement. The Rector, 
Dr. David Steele, has long recognized the importance of such 
services which have brought throngs to his church. 

One of the interesting signs of the times is the increasing 
demand for better church compositions and the decreasing 
demand for what some have been rude enough to call “ecclesiasti- 
cal -jazz.” 

The old idea that anything associated with sacred words 
is sacred music often proved a snare for the clergyman. 
Naturally, the spirit itself is the all-important element in all 
religious endeavor; but the same clergyman who in other days 


tolerated musical trash in his choir loft would have been one of © 
the first to have objected to an illiterate, ignoble, insincere 
sermon in his pulpit. 


Music Study and Mother 


We were on our way out from a moving picture theater _ 


after a presentation of “The Big Parade,” that bold reflex of — 


the horrors of war, told with petrifying verity. One woman 
said to another: mal 

“Tf that picture could have been shown in Germany, 
Austria, Russia, France and the United States in 1914, there 
never would have been any war. The mothers of the world 
would not have tolerated it.” 


All of which reminds us again that the hand that rocks 


the cradle not merely rules the world but actually runs it, 
when it is given the opportunity. Women depend upon a kind 
of divine intuition instead of that self-concocted “judgment” 
of which men are often so proud. 

If it were not for the mothers of the world music study 
would never have reached its present vast proportions. ‘The 
mother sees with the eyes of immortality. The father wants 
“his money’s worth.” The mothe? wants “her soul’s worth.” 

The mother realizes that in music study, the little mind and 
heart, so close and so near to her own, will develop and expand 
in'marvelous manner. She recognizes and appropriates music 
as one of the great forces of nature which is as necessary to the 
happiness, the material success and the spiritual enfoldment of 
her child as food, water, sunlight and raiment. She does not 
have to be told this. She knows it instinctively. It is all a part 
of the great plan. ; 

This is why we find that mothers time and again have made 
all manner of sacrifices to enable their children to secure a worthy 
musical training. Father sees to the more “practical” matters 
of providing clothes, food and shelter. Sometimes he does not 
understand why mother is so persistent about having the child 
take music lessons. He does not vision the child’s soul. If he 
would only stop to realize that he could provide clothes, food 
and shelter for a chimpanzee, but that he could not give it musie 
lessons, he might realize why mother is so keenly anxious to 
foster that side of the child’s life that is not simian. 


The Etude and the Sesqui 


Tue Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, open- 
ing June First, is dignified by a musical program of unusual 
character and dimensions. It has been estimated that some five 
million people will be attracted to the city by this exhibition. 
As with many famous events of this kind the better part of the 
work of preparing the buildings has been necessarily crowded 
into a few terrific months. The exhibition promises to be one 
of great size and interest: Many novel feature attractions have 
been prepared, and there seems to be an atmosphere of surprise 
awaiting all those who attend. 

Tue Ervupe’s exhibition will be in Section K, Booth 36. 
We shall be glad to see our friends there; and also we shall-be 
especially. pleased to have them visit us at the home of Tr — 
Erupr, 1714 Chestnut Street. 


Recognizing Faults 


To zx able to recognize a symptom, identify it, and quickly 
discover its source is the gift of a great medical diagnostician. 

The smart music teacher is also a clever diagnostician. 
The main trouble with those who are depending upon self-in- 
struction is that they either do not have the ability to recognize 
their faults or that they forgive them too easily. Remember the 
words of Carlyle: wi 

“The greatest of faults I should say is to be conscious 

of none.” 


Symptoms are often the signals of vastly more important 
conditions that deserve immediate and serious consideration. 


BE RTUDE 


Mr, Tibbett in “Tales of Hofmann” 
¢é7T MAY seem extravagant to say 
that everything one does counts to 
advantage in one’s musical career; but, 
as I see the subject in the view of 
my own experience, this is unques- 
jonably the case. The main thing in any 
sical career is a high ideal. This, ac- 
tompanied with patience, confidence in 
one’s star and incessant industry, usually 
accomplishes more than one really antici- 
pates. In my early youth, when I was 
engaged in musical, dramatic and cultural 
tudies and activities, I was really not 
ambitiously dreaming of a day when I 
might be singing important roles with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in New 
York. In fact, I hardly know now how 
it has all come about except that I worked 
everlastingly and did my very best in every 
situation and in every occupation that has 
confronted me. 
“I know that there are now thousands 
of young people who find themselves in 
some phase of work which they feel is 
very distasteful and very much a waste of 
time. Consequently they get disgruntled 
and mope over their work. That is one 
of the sure ways in which to fail. No 
matter what you are doing or where Fate 
may place you, do your level best. The 
experiences you are now having may be 
the very finest things to bring out certain 
qualities in your character, your ‘make- 
up, your soul. Fate is a mysterious thing. 
It seems to favor those who keep think- 
ing of the best in themselves and in their 
fellow men, who. never cease working and 
who possess optimistic patience. 


mh A Worshiper of Beauty 


66Q INCE this conference must neces- 
satily be more or less personal, let 
me say that from my childhood I have al- 
ways been a devoted worshiper of beauty. It 
nt little whether it was the beauty of 
Lag of art, of the theatre, or of music. 
‘Beauty fascinated me. I have noticed that 
with this goal every experience seems to 
be taking a formative part of my life. 
Sorrow, joy, travel, financial strain, every- 
thing has been hike some great hand in 
‘shaping my career. Sorrow came to me 
a very early age when my father, whom 
adored, went upon his duty as the sheriff 
rn County, California, in quest of 
notorious highwaymen and robbers. 
were located, in a Chinese Joss 
The doors were battered down 
my fatherventered alone. The robbers’ 
was true and my fearless father was 
ht home dead. This was my first 


pect upon life. It made me think 


it sorrow, but it gave me a very dif- 
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Everything Counts in Your 


Musical 


Success 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


LAWRENCE, TIBBETLT 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York City 


of the seriousness of the great adventure 
through which we are all passing and how 
necessary it is to do one’s bravest and best 
at all moments. 

“My mother wanted me to become a 
physician, and I then aspired to be a writer. 
Singing, music and acting always fas- 
cinated me. At the age of twelve, I com- 
menced to sing. I also studied the piano 
for two years in Los Angeles. The 
advantage of getting this acquaintance with 
music at an early age has been of very 
great importance to me in all my later 
life. I went to the high school at Los 
Angeles. This school had also what was 
the equivalent of two years of college 
work. Thus I had five years of Latin. 
All this has been useful to me since then, 
as the Latin has proven of especial value 
to me in acquiring other languages. I 
studied some harmony and composition in 
high school. While at the school, I be- 
came interested in theatricals and took 
the leading rdles in the school perform- 
ances, which were usually conducted on a 
very fine scale. 


The Community Theatre 


24 | THEN joined the Hollywood Com- 
munity Theatre. I acted with this 
and other companies for three years, play- 
ing in many of the great works of Shake- 
speare, Lord Dunsany, Krembourg, Ibsen, 
Mary Austin, Shaw, Oscar Wilde and 
Anatole France. Later I joined the com- 
pany of Tyrone Power in Shakespearean 
repertoire. This was most valuable expe- 
rience for me, as the general character 
of operatic productions was changing all 
the time. Time was when the opera singer 
could make gestures like a railroad sem- 
aphore, and ‘get away with it. The new 
school of opera demands actors, and fine 
actors, as well as singers. There is no 
place where one can get dramatic experience 
like the school of the stage itself. Of 
ceurse, I didn’t know it when I was acting 
in the Community Theatre, but I was 
actually training myself in the best pos- 
sible way for the Metropolitan. 
“Meanwhile, I had been singing when- 
ever I had the opportunity. At the age of 
seventeen I commenced singing in choirs. 
I sang for over eight years. 
position as a choir singer paid me five dol- 
lars a month ahd the amount seemed 
enormous at that time. It meant spending 
money for a lively youth. Later, I received 


My first, 


forty dollars a month, then one hundred 
dollars a month. I also did recital work 
and became a member of the Gamut Club 
Quartet and of the Orpheus Club, The 
leader of both, Joseph Dupuy, was my 
first teacher and an excellent drill master 
he was in music of this type. This choir 
work I now look upon as an immense as- 
set in my career. It introduced me to 
some of the most beautiful and spiritual 
of music and had an unquestioned effect 
in developing my conceptions of musical 
art. I sang the solo roles in Elijah, in 
Messiah, in The Seven Last Words 
of Dubois, in the Crucifixion, The 
Holy City, and in numerous other works 
familiar to all good choirs. I know of 
students aspiring to go into opera who 
turn up their’noses at church choir work. 
This is nonsense. The church choir gives 
one a spirit of reverence and poise and 
reserve which may be needed at any time 
in the career of the operatic singer. 

“You see, everything really does count! 
Studying the piano, going to orchestral 
concerts, studying through the talking 
machine, everything. No honest effort is 
ever wasted. I even made a study of 
orchestration and read Berlioz assiduously. 
The more trained intelligence and expe- 
rience one can bring to the opera, the more 
welcome will be the singer. Everything 
depends upon how you do what you are 
doing at the time. Church music, for 
instance, affords a magnificent drill in 
reading at sight. But it does more than 
that. The great music of the church is 
vital and very much alive. I gave to the 
music of the church the same vital expres- 
sion and the same intense interest that I 
would to an operatic rdle. I never sang 
it as though I were wearing a pall of 
mock sanctity. 


In Gilbert and Sullivan 


6 ‘Hoe a time I sang the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas, with a very fine light 
opera company in California. This too 
was a valuable experience. Comedy is 
often more difficult than tragedy, and ‘n 
Grand Opera it is greatly appreciated, when 
appropriate. The deft touch that comes 
with experience in Gilbert and Sullivan is 
a very much worth while form of practice 
for the larger proscenium. 
“These experiences may seem quite 
enough for a young man; but there were 
others and many of them without which it 


An Historic Success 


In January, 1925, the staid opera goers of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York went to see a revival of Verdi's 
“Falstaff,” little realising that the hero of the evening would be 
a young American, Lawrence Tibbett, who, although not playing 
the title réle, carried away the laurels of the evening through his ex- 


ceptional acting and singing. 


In the vernacular of the Rialto, he 


“stopped the show.” The audience keptup such a roar of applause 
that even the old habitués of opera were amazed. Since then his 
progress in the company has been noteworthy in every respect. 
His career has been distinctive, in that he is entirely a product of 


American instruction and experience. 


His opinions and advice 


should be particularly useful to young American singers. y 
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Lawrence Tibbett 


seems to me that it would have been im- 
possible for me to bring to my art that 
meaning for which every normal audience 
craves, and which it identifies as a human 
quantity. By this I mean that far too 
many performers and singers have seen very 
little of life itself except by observation. 
For a time, I was a cowboy on my grand- 
father’s ranch, doing all the work of a 
cowboy and living the life of a cowboy. 
Again, I worked as a farmer in the hay- 
fields. At another time I worked on an 
orange ranch. Once I was assistant en- 
gineer, working in overalls with a large 
stationary engine. During the war, I -en- 
listed in the Naval Reserves and was at 
different times quartered in Vladivostock, 
Japan and China. 

“All these experiences did two things for 
me. First, they helped to build up my 
vitality. Vitality, according to Charles 
Frohman, is the secret of the success of 
most performers. You may be a wonder- 
fully gifted artist; but if you have not 
the supreme good health and the strong 
physical and mental activity that go with 
it, you will find that the public may not pay 
much attention to you. The artist should 
make health a regular part of his business. 
Health practice is just as necessary as 
scale practice. The singer especially must 
come to his work with a body rested, fresh, 
spontaneous, and with a good digestion. 
Late hours, bad air, poorly digested meals, 
spell failure in the long run. The spon- 
taneity that comes with fine health is 
quickly identified by audiences. 


Seeing Men and Life 


EE a my varied experiences gave 

me an opportunity to see men and > 
see life. They built experiences ranging 
from the most trivial to the most tragic and 
gruesome, as for instance when I looked 
into a store-room in Vladivostock and saw 
scores of soldiers who had been killed in 
action, now frozen stiff and piled up like 
cord wood waiting the time when the granite 
ice would permit the digging of graves. 
It is impossible for one of trivial domestic 
experiences to imagine those extreme con- 
ditions which mark human _ existence. 
Again, audiences are quick to sense this 
and they seem to be able to divine phys- 
ically whether the performer is merely 
feigning things, or whether he has lived a 
wide and varied life. 

“In addition to other happenings, I 
decided to get married, and without very 
much idea of where our support was likely 
to develop. That does not matter much 
with a fellow who is convinced that he 
has found the finest girl in the world. I 
received great encouragement from the 
famous baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, the 
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writer, Rupert Hughes and a prominent 
Los Angeles business man, James G. War- 
ren. From the latter I borrowed money, 
with my life insurance as collateral, and 
my wife and I set out with our twin boys 
to attempt to get a start in New York City. 
My intent was to become a recital singer, 
as I had no idea that I had Grand Opera 
possibilities. 

“In the great metropolis, I became a 
pupil of Mr. Frank La Forge. Mr. Law- 
rence Evans, of Evans and Salter, heard 
me sing and encouraged me greatly. Fi- 
nally Mr. La Forge said that he thought 
I ought to try for Grand Opera, and 
that he would arrange an audition and also 
play for me then. I had my auditions and 
made my début in ‘Faust’ in the latter 
part of 1923. Nothing of much moment 
happened until the eventful ‘Falstaff’ 
performance when I could hardly realize 
that all of the applause was intended for 
a newcomer. It was then, however, that 
I saw that everything I had done in my life 
had counted toward what I was able to 
put into that performance. 


HE MELODEON was the great 
grand-daddy of musical culture in 
America. 

When Louis Moreau Gottschalk was 
coaxing sighs from lovelorn youths and 
maidens with his Last Hope, his Dying 
Poet, and his Ojos Creoles, the old square 
piano was in the ascendancy. But the 
piano was then the instrument of the aris- 
tocrat. It cost much money. Music could 
not spread to the village homes and the 
distant farmhouses unless it was made pos- 
sible by a cheaper instrument. 

That instrument was the melodeon, alias 
the parlor organ, alias the reed organ, 
alias (alas!) the American organ. 

The melodeon was likewise the piano of 
the covered wagon. Far out over the 
prairies they voyaged now and then with 
the more fortunate pioneers, harbingers of 
a higher culture. The advent of a new 
parlor organ was hailed with tears of de- 
light by the “hands” who, sitting on the 
rail fence, heard the voice of some girlish 
bride singing through the open window, 

“She can make a cherry pie, 

Quick as a cat can wink her eye, 

Billy Boy.” 
That was real music. 

“Real Music” is an intangible tonal 
something that touches the heights or the 
depths of the human soul. It makes no 
difference whether that soul is the country- 
fiddler-loving soul of Henry Ford, or the 
Ghost of Eduard Hanslick, torn with the 
nineteenth century battles over Brahms 
and Wagner. It makes no difference 
whether the music is played by .Albert 
Hoxie’s band of harmonica-blowing boys 
or by the Philadelphia Orchestra. It makes 
no difference whether the music comes 
from the master in St. Petroleningradburg, 
Russia, or the humble singer in Cayote, 
Montana. If the intangible tonal some- 
thing touches the heights or depths of any 
human soul, anywhere, it is “real music.’ 


Immense Possibilities 


HE POSSIBILITIES of the reed or- 

gan are immense. Edwin H. Le- 
mare, eminent organ virtuoso, has an in- 
strument of French make—a Mustel Or- 
gan—upon which he produces effects little 
short of marvelous. We have had some 
wonderfully fine American-made reed or- 
gans which have been endorsed and used 
by great European players in famous 
orchestral works. 


Thanks, hearty and sincere, to the great number of ETUDE friends who have written to us commenting upon the new spirit of p 
ress and expansion which they have foundi in recent issues. ; 


“Personally, I lay very great stress upon 
daily work for the voice, just as daily 
exercise keeps the athlete in fine condition. 
When I am singing and rehearsing daily, 
I do not give so much time to vocal ex- 
ercises. When I am not, I usually prac- 
tice about two hours a day. In fact, the 
singer must make a business of singing, 
and his business starts from his physical 
culture exercises in the morning, and his 
cold bath, to the very last moment of the 
day. For my voice, Mr. La Forge and I 
find that practice on the vowel ‘ay’ as in 
May is best. This vowel is brilliant and 
sharp and seems to approximate the vocal 
chords in my voice better than any other. 
Mind you, another voice might require a 
different vowel, in the judgment of the 
singer and teacher. With me, the vowel E 
seems to raise the tongue high and tighten 
the jaw. Therefore, I avoid much use of 
E in practice. I always start in at middle 
pitch and sing softly and clearly for about 
ten or fifteen minutes. Then, when my 
voice is warmed up I try a few high notes, 
but I never use them in ordinary practice. 


“The exercises I use are those worked 
out under my teacher, Mr. La Forge. 


These are of the simplest form. 
Ex. 1 


Vale, Melodeon! 


By James Francis Cooke 


A Melodeon Advertisement Common in the 
Elite Eighties 


But they were not the American melo- 
deon. The American parlor organ was 
only too often a cheap atrocity. Some in- 
struments had superstructures which must 
have been designed by a pastry cook. We 
remember one which possessed a very 
large mirror, surrounded by scrolls of 
black walnut gim-crackery. Suspended 
over the top was a hanging lamp decorated 
like the contemporary barber shop. On 
each side were shelves for music books, 
and lower down were racks, probably to 
accommodate umbrellas or canes. Just 
why Yankee ingenuity failed to include a 
folding bed is not known. 

This organ, like many of its brothers, 
had a startling array of carefully labeled 
stops, which in many cases were largely 
decorative. They were a lottery with many 
blanks. We once examined one parlor or- 
gan in which three-fourths of the stops 
were not connected with anything what- 
soever—deliberate cheats. That is, you 
could pull as many as you chose, with little 
or no effect upon the wheezing reeds. The 
Vox Humana might as well have been 
called the Vox Caprina, because the result 
was more like the bleating of a goat than 
like the human voice. 

There were thousands of such organs 
scattered all over the country. Most of 
them were sold upon the installment plan. 
The mortgage on the parlor organ kept 
pathetic company with the mortgage on the 
farm itself. In the old days, the melodeon 
was quite as much the badge of prosperity 


and social ascent as is the shiny new 
“flivver” to-day. 

Our English brothers made great fun 
of the “American Organ.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, its architecture at least gave it a 
very cordial welcome to mid-Victorian 
homes abroad; and the last stand of the 
American organ was, according to manu- 
facturers, in England, where it sold for 
some years after America had turned to- 
ward the upright piano. 


Rover Wept 


HE PASSING of the parlor organ in 

America was momentous. When Sis- 
ter Imogene returned from Miss Smithers’ 
fashionablé boarding school for young 
ladies and was asked to “favor” by exe- 
cuting” the “Fifth Nocturne’ upon the 
black walnut soda fountain up against 
the parlor wall, she turned up her pretty 
nose and her bustle throbbed with indig- 
nity. What a “come-down” from the con- 
servatory pianos! Finally she did “oblige” 
by adapting Leybach’s “War Horse” to 
the organ in such a way that the New- 
foundland dog woven in the parlor rug 
fairly wept at the family’s disgrace in not 
having a new, upright piano. 

The parlor organ lent itself splendidly 
to the music of the Moody and Sankey age. 
It may not have responded to Chopin 
Valses, but it was infinitely better for 
“Hold the Fort” and “Bringing In, the 
Sheaves” than its more elastic brother, the 
piano. That was long before organs were 
used in American theatres. The organ, 
particularly the reed organ, was supposed 
to have a kind of ecclesiastical sanctity. 
Our ancestors, who at one time regarded 
the bull fiddle as a particularly reverent aid 
to worship, looked askance upon the admis- 
sion of the piano to the church—even to 
the Sunday school room, 

Down on the farm, the parlor organ was 
a godsend. Mother, with her dear old toil- 
worn fingers, could now and then in the 
busy day wipe her hands on her apron and 
“set down and play a bit.” This was the 
door to Elysium in many homes. Now the 
same mother, with a good part of the 
drudgery done by electricity, with a beau- 
tiful modern piano, with a splendid supply 
of educational books and magazines, the 
best talking machines and radios, is not 
placed so very differently from her sister 
in the great city. The jingling camp-meet- 
ing tunes have turned into the art settings 


than ever the inspiration of musical homes everywhere 


-done. 


‘throat and neck.” 


We aspire to make THE “ETUDE more 


‘THE BTU. 


“Their efficacy lies in the way they < 
Two principles predominate : rele 
ation and support—positive and negati 
The positive is the diaphragmatic bre: 
support, and the negative, the rela» 


First Steps in Ear T 
"By Butoka Hellier Nickelsen 


1. BE ABLE to recognize the “M 
whether major or minor. , 

2. Know where to place the 
and Secondary accents. 

3. Determine the Key Signature. 

4. Determine the Measure Signature. 

5. A complete measure contains at le 
one strong accent; listen for this stre 
accent, 

6. Determine the number of measure 

7. Arrange the Melody line. 

8. “Think” the intervals. 

9. Fill in other voices. Pe 

10. Put in accents, expression 
and pedalling, . 


of beautiful ecclesiastical works; a 
“Money Musk” or “The Sailor’s Hor 
pipe” have grown into “Friilingsrausche: 
or Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances.’ B 
mark one thing—the joy that comes wi 
the newer and more complicated expre 
sion is none greater than used to cor 
from the old parlor organ. It is all a mz 
ter of comparison. More than this, eve 
‘one who has dabbled in music, even in t 
most modest way, knows that, notwit 
standing the great educational importan 
that comes from the world musical, co 
tact made possible by the talking machi 
and the radio, there is a joy infinite 
higher that comes only with the ability 
play even humble pieces oneself. 


The Stepping Stone 


ITH ITS limited keyboard, 3 

wheezy reeds, its troublesome pe 
als, it put certain restrictions upon music 
education for the masses that could n 
afford a piano. On the other hand, by re 
son of its very cheapness, it opened a wo 
derful field for the study of keyboa 
music. Cyrus Herman Kotschmar Curt 
tells that the very first money he sav 
in his youth was joyously invested in 
parlor organ. There are thousands | 
musicians living to-day who are gratef 
to the little old parlor organ for their sta: 
More than this, they realize that the fi 
legato of many American players car 
from the fact that they started with th 
instrument rather than the piano. V 
therefore may all have a great respect fi 
this stepping-stone in American music 
progress. It is likewise true that reed o 
gans of fine make will become increasing 
popular in the future for artistic emplo 
ment in the interpretation of master wor 
Books of high-class reed organ music 
have a large and deserved sale. 


u 


One of the foremost business me 
in the eastern part of the Unite 
States recently said, “I firmly beliez 
that the time is coming when ever’ 
body will be compelled to study 
musical instrument, because there 
nothing that so quickens the mind, ir 
sures accurate thinking, stimulate 
the imagination, trains the mem 
and dew velops many priceless tra 
used daily in business life, as music. 


() 


PHE ETUDE 


PUPIL was about to begin playing 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, just as- 
signed by the teacher. The com- 

‘osition contains passages like this :— 


- 


5B 4 
LP 4 3. 2 4 : 
hg Fh poe FSA a ees es oe FE 
o_o ss > + Se 
ES a 
Sl. a a a : : 


7 “I know that you will severely criticize 


hy playing,” said the pupil. “Thirds have 
llways caused me atgreat deal of trouble. 


‘) have practiced patiently, but it seems as 


nough I shall never be able to play them 
noothly.” 


> “Let me hear what you can do,” encour- 
Yged the teacher. 


= The pupil played the first few measures. 


The double thirds, however, were not at all 
s they should have'been. The perform- 
mce was forced and the pupil decidedly 


elf{-conscious. 


Interrupting the playing, the teacher be- 
an, “Pardon me, please. I see that you 
ave no confidence in your fingers and that 


Pour fingers, as a result, have no confi- 


ence in themselves. The proper playing 
'f double thirds is difficult. It requires 
onfidence on the part of the performer 
nd, if you permit me to put it in this way, 
onfidence on the part of the fingers. Do 
ou know that hundreds of piainists are not 
ble to execute passages of this kind as 
hey ought to be done? Why? Because 
vey cannot be mastered? Decidedly not. 
phe rank and file of pianists are not capa- 
e of playing double thirds beautifully 
ecause they have not taken the trouble to 
ive their fingers the necessary preliminary 
peiming. 
An Important Problem 

“This is a very important problem, but 
’ can be solved. I shall have to give you 
few simple exercises which, if practiced 
lowly and carefully, will prepare your 


‘Jngers for the playing of double thirds. 


le shall begin with broken thirds. These 
ttle exercises appear to be very easy, but 
1 order to execute them beautifully a well- 


‘Sounded technical equipment is necessary. 


s a matter of fact, when you have learned 
9 play them slowly and rapidly—pp, p, mf, 
and ff—legato and staccato—-and, above 
Il, with a beautiful singing tone, a tone 
at has carrying power, you will be a very 
ood performer, indeed. Here they are: 


By W. A. 


“The left hand may play these exercises 
one or two octaves lower thaa they are 
written. Play legato at first and very slowly, 


right hand alone and left hand alone. 
Transpose each little study to all the keys, 
both major and minor. The importance of 
playing exercises of this kind in all the 
keys cannot be overestimated. Observe 
the fingering carefully. It is very simple. 
Try to produce a beautiful tone. Do not 
expect full results in a day nor in a week. 
You must learn to hurry slowly, for only 
by hurrying slowly will you ever be able 
to reach your goal.. And do not forget 
that without brain-work there can be no 
effective finger-work. Vary the accents 
and the rhythm occasionally. 

“Now let us find different fingerings for 
some of the exercises. Let us finger No. 3 


in this way: 
Reset 36 Sreomleeed S/S: 42153 
lepine Gulogpomee, (30 le2 4-3-1 
“No. 2 as follows: 
IRS HAO ees) Gis) 2) Ss eee) 
M2 Aedes 24 214.2 
Smile oe omit 3 13) k 
IE Ials SSS) S525) 2S STM 
* 242424 242424 
eS ly Oiler ouer les GL tS 
“No. 5 like this: 
Robie) Galomoe ole 2 403° 1 
Aisenl al Gadltsiee Sint = 5 Shes uae beeeene Dees: 
“No. 6 in the following manner: 
ial. SIEBER 6: 1 Gaal aaa 
Mabe Se lisw oes. 1. Sil. 3 


“You should be able to devise other in- 
teresting fingerings, 


“Now we shall use double thirds. . 


HANSEN 


“Be careful to strike all notes of the 
double thirds at the same time. Avoid 
excessive fatigue. Rome was not built in 
a day. 

“After practicing these little exercises in 
the proper manner for a number of weeks, 
the fingers will have gained a great deal of 
strength and confidence. The fourth finger, 
in particular, will have become much more 
agile. And, best of all, you will have more 
than a mere preparation for the execution 
of double thirds, for the results attained 
will stand you in good stead in other de- 
partments of finger technic. Then you 
must practice the scales, both diatonic and 
chromatic; in double thirds. When you 
finally come back to the Barcarolle, your 
feelings will be altogether different from 
what they were to-day. You may also try 
to devise exercises of a similar character. 


The Real Test 

“Some time ago, you will recall, I told 
you of a test of real ability at the piano— 
the achievement of playing double thirds 
smoothly in a pianissimo with carrying 
power and without the soft pedal. How 
many pianists are able to do this? 

“And now we will go to something else 
in your lesson.” 

“T am getting along slowly with the 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F-sharp major, and 
this part is still difficult for me: 


Ex.4 


coppia movimento 


I have procured the phonograph records 
that you recommended and I often wonder 
whether I ever shall be able to play the 
composition anything at all like Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff do,” 


Preliminary Work 

“Here again some preliminary work is 
needed,” said her teacher. “Do you realize 
that in order to play a well-enunciated mel- 
ody and a sub-ordinated accompaniment 
with one hand it is necessary to have fin- 
gers that are strong and also independent 
of each other? The following exercises 


should be played slowly and beautifully in 
all keys: 


“Yor good measure throw in this one for 
the left hand alone: 
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A Profitable Lesson in Playing Double Notes 


“After a few months try to play this 
exercise fortissimo, but without pounding: 

“Next construct-an exercise from the 
Nocturne itself. 


“This is not sacrilegious; it is sensible! 
Transpose it to all the keys. This is for 
the left hand as well as the right hand. 
Remember that a good pianist ought to be 
ambidextrous—so far as his playing is con- 
cerned. The left hand must be drilled and 
trained as well and as thoroughly as the 
right one. You will say that this is easy to 
talk about and to write about, but not so 
easy to bring about. Well, hard work will 
move mountains. Do not play both hands 
together before each hand has mastered 
the problems separately. 


Mechanical Exercises 

“Do not forget that every pianist must 
practice mechanical exercises. There un- 
doubtedly are some who imagine that they 
can get along without them, but I can as- 
sure you that their playing would be 
greatly improved if they regularly and sys- 
tematically devoted some time each day to 
purely mechanical work. A student ought 
to devise exercises for himself. You may 
construct others from this very Nocturne. 
Above all, learn to invent exercises that 
will prepare the fingers, wrists, and arms 
directly for the problems presented in a 
particular composition. If more of this 
were done, there would be less slovenly 
playing.” 


Women’s Orchestras in 18th 
Century Italy 


Women’s orchestras seem like the last 
word in 20th century feminine emancipa- 
tion, but according to Romaine Rolland, 
women were trained in the music schools 
of Venice in 18th century Italy. Each 
(of two conservatoires for foundlings) 
“had five or six assistant masters for sing- 
ing and instrumental music,” says this 
author in his Musical Tour; “and the elder 
girls, in turn, taught the youngest. 

“The pupils learned not only to sing but 
to play all instruments; the violin, the 
harpsichord, even the horn and the bass 
viol. Burney says that they were able, as 
a rule, to play several instruments and that 
they changed from one to another with 
facility. These women’s orchestras gave 
public cencerts every Saturday and Sun- 
day evening. They were one of the princi- 
pal attractions of Venice; and no foreign 
traveler who visited the city has failed to 
describe them for us. They were as pleas- 
ant to look at as to hear. 


“T have often thought that we artists, 
above. all others, should be grateful for 
the fact that we are able to make profit 
out of what is our greatest pleasure. 
Some men are inherent gamblers or drunk- 
ards, some are born vicious. If they in- 
dulged their natural tendencies they would 
proceed downhill to their ruin. I feel a 
great sorrow for those so handicapped at 
birth. Yet we artists find our greatest 
joy m expressing our desires in music. 
And yet while doing so we reap a mone- 
tary reward.’—Fritz KREISLER. 


A Simple Help for Scale-Mastery 
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Major Scale 
Keypoarp instzuments, namely, the piano and the 


organ have the great advantage of a homogencous scale. 
That is to say, one octave is just like another octave, 
and a scale in one key is just like the same sort of a 
scale in another key, although the peculiar arrangement 
of black and white piano keys and the different fingering 
used (merely for reasons of technical convenience) 
would at first sight seem to contradict the second part of 
that statement. With a right understanding of the mat- 
ter, however, such as we shall endeavor to impart, the 
whole statement will be seen as absolutely true, and will 
take away much of the difficulty which the student en- 
counters in mastering the twelve major and twelve minor 
scales. The writer has used this method with great suc- 
cess for several years, both with beginners and with 
more advanced students who were a little weak in apply- 
ing the sharps and flats of key-signatures. 

The first thing to do is to prepare carefully a diagram 


on cardboard, such as we are about to describe. (The 
x Mayor SCALE r x 
| Be | ieee 
1 3 | 5 6 | Se) 107A) zea 


small numbers are merely for reference in describing it 
and should not be copied, but aside from those, the dia- 
gram should be exactly like the illustration except for 
size, which must be of the dimensions named.) From 
line 1 to line 13 must be exactly 6% inches, and the 
intermediate space is divided into twelve equal parts, 
each part being very slightly over half an inch—to be 
exact, 13/24 of an inch. The card is about 2% inches 
deep, and lines numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 13 are 
prolonged to the bottom of the card. Lines 1 and 13 
are marked with a cross to indicate the keynote when 
in use. 


How to Use Your Chart 
Place the card so as to stand upright on the keyboard, 
resting in the little space which you will notice just 
behind the ends of the black keys. It will stand there 
without interfering with the action of the keys, and 
may be slid right or left as occasion requires. (Of 
course the card should not be too thick.) 


Accuracy First 


By Sidney Bushell 


Purirs should be cautioned to “go slow” 
when breaking in a new piece. Special atten- 
tion must be given to correct fingering right at 
the start. However slowly the piece is gone 
_over over the first few times, if correct finger- 
ing is used it will mean gain of time in the end. 

Early errors in the playing of the new piece 
have a way of establishing themselves as habits 
which are difficult to eradicate. How often have 
you heard a pupil making the same mistake in a 
piece, over and over again, in spite of the fact 
that all the rest may be almost perfect as re- 
gards execution. More than likely this error is 
a “habit” mistake, established when first trying 
the piece through. If time had been taken to 
get the fingering right, no matter how slowly, 
this irritating blunder would have been avoided 
and accurate execution established right at the 
start—which, happily enough also has a way 
of becoming habitual. 


Another important thing to remember is, if 
occasional mistakes occur during the actual 
practicing of a piece, not to make a hurried 
correction of the sing!e chord in which the mis- 
take occurs, and then go on. This only lays the 
foundation for future trouble. It is far better to 
stop altogether and re-play the whole phrase in 
which the blunder has occurred, since it is quite 
probable that the error was due to mis-fingering 
in a previous run of chord, although the correct 
keys may have been struck up to the time when 
the obvious dissonance called a halt. 


But As Soon As THe niifeai Becins An EpIpemic OF 
BREAKS « Out Atv. Over THE PLACE £ 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


Passing by the key of C, which, being all white keys, 
is too obvious and simple to need any help, let us begin 
by placing the card so that the lines marked with an “X” 
will each run down to a D flat. In this position it will 
be found that the lines, taken in order, indicate correctly 
the notes of the scale of D flat major—signature five 
flats. Let the pupil pick out the scale of this key, both 
up and down, by observing where the lines point. Now 
move it along about half an inch, and the key will be 
changed to D major—signature two sharps. Practice 
this in the same way. By repeatedly moving along the 
card the whole twelve keys will be indicated in turn. 
(In those scales which begin with white keys, the lines 
will not point exactly to the center of every white key 
and a slight readjustment may be necessary, but this 
never has been found to be a source of confusion if 
explained to the pupil. If any one line which is sup- 
posed to point to a black key, points properly to the 
center of the same, the other lines will be found pointing 
correctly. ) 


Teaching Fingering and Notation of Scales 


It is a maxim of good pedagogy, almost without ex- 
ception, to teach the thing before the name, the name 
before the sign. Proceeding on this principle, it is en- 
tirely practicable and proper to use this chart with 
beginners, even before they have met with the use of 
flats and sharps in notation. The earlier the hand and 
ear become accustomed to the notes of the various scales 
the easier will be the future work of both teacher and 
pupil. Do not attempt too elaborate explanations at 
first, but let the pupil learn by doing. Later on he may 
be shown how to write for himself the scales which he 
has learned practically by use of the chart. Having 
learned to write them by the use of sharps and flats 
written where necessary for séparate notes, an explana- 
tion of key-signatures comes next in order, and will be 
much more easily and thoroughly understood. 

The reader will no doubt notice that nothing has been 
said as yet in regard to scale fingering. The best plan 
is to let the pupil at first (but not for more than a week 
or two) use whatever fingering he may happen upon, 
clumsy and incorrect though it may be. As soon, how- 
ever, as he has become accustomed to picking out the 
proper notes, explain to him that a way of fingering, 
much superior for smoothness and speed, has been de- 
vised by pianists, and that he will find it of great ad- 
vantage to learn it. The scales, beginning with a white 
key (in the right hand), have the fingering 1, 2, 3, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 (except the scale of F); but those scales 
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beginning with’a=black Key begin with such a 
will cause the thumb to be used on white keys 

Of course, at this time it will be proper to 
whatever system of technic in the movements of - 
playing the teacher deems best. The more mo 
tendency, and perhaps the best one, is to allow the 
a certain degree of play right and left, in or 
minimize the amount of turning under the thumb. 
older way, which is now nearly obsolete, was tog 
the hand perfectly straight and stick the thumb ’ 
under, far enough to reach its place, when going — 
instance) from E to F with the right hand in the ups 
scale of C. 


Other Useful Charts 


The chart just described is by far the most impo 
and useful with beginners, but the writer has found b 
fit in the use of several others based on it and 
in the same manner with slightly more advanced pu 
The general dimensions and appearance of these 
charts are like that just described, but the lines 
drawn in different places. Using the same numbers 
reference, we may prepare charts as follows: 

Harmonic Minor Scale: 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13. 

(The melodic minor scale is less convenient for 
kind of practice, being different up and down.) 

Whole Tone’ Scale: 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13. (Foun 
some modern French composers.) 

Major Triad:-1, 5, 8, 13. 

Minor Triad: 1, 4, 8, 13. 

Dominant Seventh Chord: 1, 5, 8, 11, 13. 

Diminished Seventh Chord: 1, 4, 7, 10, 13. 

Augmented Triad: 1, 5, 9, 13. | 

The five last-named should be practiced both in s 
notes (broken chords) and as solid chords. It a ¢ 
extending two octaves instead of one is preferre 
may be easily prepared by following out this same sy: 


“T think we are in for a revolution in the entire 
cert artist field. Somchow we have lost sight of 
mission of concert artists. In the old days a mus 
had to bring something startlingly new to the p 
before he ventured on the platform, but we have 
gotten this mission in commercializing our artists. 
anybody and everybody give recitals, and the p 
has become sated with mediocrity. Given a choice 
tween the ordinary concert and the theatre, the , 
majority choose the theatre, and I am one of t 
And it scems to me that all the present ills of the 
cert stage have grown out of one great misconcef 
and that is, that it is possible to be great in music 

uninspired about life.’-—Lkropotp Gopowsk 


Attention and Getting Alon: 


By Ily Carpenter 


GertTinc along in music study depends on 
much the pupil grasps and retains the im 
sions that enter the mind. He may see tl 
done and hear notes that cannot be rememl 
two minutes. These things are not rememb 
because, they have had no real attention 
pupil may listen, to a piece of music anc 
retain a note of the whole thing, if the atte 
has not been engaged. 

Memory of sounds, as well as of the d 
of the physical execution of music, depends 
the conscious effort—in other words, the a 
tion and concentration—put into it. EF 
pupil should be made to realize that onl 
repeated efforts, and with persistent atter 
is perfection attained. Many imagine natur 
given them poor memoriess when their 
ciency is wholly due to lack of suff 
attention. 

There is one sure way. Let the min 
focused exclusively on the piece that is | 
studied. Let nothing else enter to distrac 
tention. True, this is hard to do. But 
possible, that is enough! Try, and ther 
again. If the mind begins to wander, s 
aloud each note as it is executed, or “sf 
them in the mind, until concentration retur 

Allow the attention to wander, and it 
wander even more. Practice mental conce 


_ tion, and soon it will be found to be not n 
a 


so hard as it might haye been thought, 
ees 


IE ETUDE 


NE USUALLY begins teaching at 
an early stage of life, at a time when 
either studies have just been finished 
even when they still are in progress. 
erally he who becomes a pedagog 
y to build up a position, a career for 
;,.f life that will give him the means of 
@king his living. I don’t want to speak 
re of many of those who have the wrong 
ition or illusion, while still studying, 
ecome great concert artists and, after- 
tds, being disillusioned, are bitterly dis- 
einted and take up teaching with the 
ing: “As it has come to the worst, I 
still give lessons.” 

wo very great musicians, Liszt and 
instein, both told me when I was a 
e youngster: “We all have to teach 
day, sooner or later; so it is just as 
| to begin early in life to get some 
jence as a teacher and to study teach- 


[y own conviction is that a very extra- 

ry teacher is born as such; but, as 

nce, art, and other lines, the ex- 

ons are always rare, we would better 
the average of teachers. 


4 Necessary Qualities 
THAT THEN are the absolutely 
necessary qualities for a successful 
her? Let us go into this question in de- 
he successful one has to know most 
| ts which lead to an assured posi- 
being recognized as such. We must 
at the bottom and not at the top. 
it is needful to try to get as early 
ible a pupil and—before, during and 
1¢ lesson—study—yes, study this 
, his needs and his wants, his gifts 
is shortcomings, his intelligence and 
kk of musical intelligence, even his 
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every pupil is a born musician; on 
mtrary, most are not. During that 
t lesson try to find out what he 
understand, and what he is not. 
9 him in plain language. Don’t 
‘superior way of talking to him; 
e many foreign expressions; don’t 
or irritated about his inability 
your explanations which are 
using musical signs and words 
for many years; don’t empty 
tle of medicine in one gulp. 
sugar-coated pills; be kind and 
owards him; treat him with 
‘manners you possess; make 
comfortable, so that he would 
again for the next lesson; 
ality in being polite, re- 
3 Fascinate him, and think 

of him as being your “little 

‘our little sister.” | These 
e more important than 
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e Older Pupils 
have a pupil that is 


all the time as one that needs 


than you are yourself, 
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Practical Points For Practical Teachers 


By GEORGE LIEBLING 


George Liebling, the eminent concert pianist, composer and teacher, was born in Berlin on January 22, 1865. 


He received his training as a pianist from Theodore and Franz Kullak and later from Lisst. 


His first Berlin 


concert, in 1884, was very successful; and he became Court pianist to the Duke of Coburg in 1890. He has been 
very successful as a teacher in Berlin, London and Munich, and during the last two years he has been engaged in 


concertizing and teaching in America. 


your help in understanding to learn some 
new things which you must explain to 
him, which you must play to him, and 
most important, which you show him how 
to practice. It is not enough to say to 
the pupil, “Go home and practice.” It is, 
as in most things in life, the “How to do 
it.” The question is, “Do you really know, 
yourself, how to practice?” JI am afraid 
that many do not. And why? Because 
your own teachers never told you about it. 
Now then, begin at once, in the next les- 
son you give, to divide the time into two 
distinct periods. - Half of the lesson, let 
the pupil play his pieces; the other half, 
actually “practice with him.’ Try to help 
him with your own experience to use the 
precious minutes of practicing in con- 
centrating upon the first four measures 
of the study or piece he is to learn. Let 
him sing or whistle the melody first; tell 
him the peculiar swing or strain of that 
melody; make him acquainted with the 
rhythm by knocking with your hand, your 
closed fist, that rhythm. Let him then 
imitate with his own hand that rhythm, 
Get all his attention first on the right 
hand’s melody. Let him repeat and repeat 
those four measures ten times; and prove 
to him that repetition is the means of pro- 
moting memory, technic, better under- 
standing and “love of the thing.” Yes, 
this is the point, the ‘pupil ought to be 
taught “to love to practice,’ as the teacher 
ought to be taught to give his instruction 
with enthusiasm of his profession, ‘with 
the most necessary love of the thing, and 
not only for the (necessary) remunera- 
tion, for mere money. 

Experience has guaranteed.that the same 
amount of seriousness, of love, of en- 
thusiasm, you put into your work, be it 
in concert playing or be it in teaching, 
that same amount you will get in return 
from your audience or from your pupils! 
Prepare the lessons by practicing the some- 
what difficult pieces yourself, thinking out 
somé methods of “how to practice them 
for the pupil.” The same way as you 
economise time in practicing; that same 
way use with the pupil. Suppose the 
pupil has a very small hand, a narrow 
stretch; you must prepare, invent a suit- 
able fingering for his special case, and you 
must arrange the chords, the position of 
them, by some alteration, but do not change 
the upper notes in the right hand nor 
the lowest note in the left hand (the bass). 


Beginners’ Problem 


HERE EXISTS a certain nervous 

feeling, not only in the teacher 
but also in the pupil, especially when both 
are beginners. With the teacher it is the 
lack of experience, quickness of thought 
and mind, the uncertainty as to his doings, 
that are the real cause of it (lack of 
authority!). With the pupil it is the nat- 
ural shyness, the respect for the ‘teacher, 
or the fear he has, for not having prac- 
ticed sufficiently, and knowing he'll get 
some scolding. 

My advice to the teacher is: “Work 
up all the authority of which you may be 
able. If you prepare your lessons as above 
and concentrate beforehand on what you 
are going to do in different but individual 
ways with your pupils, you will surely 
give a better lesson than otherwise; hence 
your feeling of authority will develop and 
grow. Once you feel it, once you are 


\ 


sure of it, the pupils will have to feel it 
too. Work in sympathy with your pupils; 
be their friend, their helper, their revered 
ideal, they look upon; and you will find 
the lessons a mutual pleasure, a growing 
.success, and an assured “check for the 
future.” 


Cultivate Authority 


Y our AUTHORITY, once you have 

acquired it fully, will be your greatest 
help in getting more pupils, in satisfying 
them and their parents more and more, and 
in spreading your name and fame as a suc- 
cessful teacher. Try to behave and to look 
authoritative, but base it on knowledge. 
Some little advice may follow here. Talk- 
ing a new study and a new piece, try 
hard to interest the pupil in them. Tell 
him something about the title, especially 
if the title lends itself to imagination; 
for instance, anything like “Butterfly,” 
“The Cradle,” “The Cuckoo,” “The Clock” 
or for rhythm, such dances as the Waltz, 
March and so on. If the composer is one 
of the great masters, tell the pupil a few 
words about his life, his works, the period 
of his life, his triumphs and his hard- 
ships. In telling these items, it not only 
shows your own knowledge and authority 
but also awakens in your pupils some in- 
terest in you and in the lessons you give 
to them; in fact, it helps to endear you to 
them. You will find that the pupil loves 
these “Intermezzi,” taking them as a wel- 
come pause; and, between us, it is a wel- 
come pause to the teacher h'mself be- 
tween many lessons a day, as if he would 
“just take a breath.” 


The Interesting Lesson 


AKE YOUR lessons interesting! 

Don’t let them pass on in a dry way. 
Avoid getting tired and don’t tire your pupil. 
Use here and there a pleasing little sentence 
or a word of praise, of encouragement. 
Don’t let the pupil feel your eventual dis- 
appointment with the lack of his musical in- 
telligence. We are apt to make great mis- 
takes about this point. You must develop 
your own judgment better in regard to the 
aspirations and expectations of your pupils 
—and of their parents. Don’t forget that 
every child’s parents think it is a “genius.” 
Now as concerning genius; such a man as 
Mascagni, when being for years a pupil at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Bologna, I believe, was dismissed one 
day as “a lazy, untalented fellow ;” and 
it happened that this same man composed 
some years afterwards his opera “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and achieved one of the 
greatest popular successes a composer ever 
has had. This is one of many examples. 
How many singers of fame are “born 
musicians,” or are what we call “a genius?” 
But on the other hand, I wish to state 
with full conviction that comparatively 
few people are absolutely unmusical. One 
easily makes a mistake in calling people 
unmusical, because of their not playing an 
instrument nor singing at all, nor enjoying 
good serious, classical or romantic music. 
Wrong; absolute wrong! Study that ques- 
tion and you will find that the taste of 
those people is either not. yet developed or 
that they can not express their feeling 
for some kind of music’ or that they had 
not much chance to hear real music. 
Hence we must not make the mistake of 
saying to our pupils, “You are not musi- 


cal,’ or, “You will never learn to play 
this piece decently.” On the contrary, 
always do encourage them and show them 
how to do it, how to make the piece sound 
lovely, how such a performance gives 
pleasure to everybody who listens to it, 
also what joy and satisfaction it gives to 
the persin himself who plays or sings it. 


The Repertoire Class 


NOTHER ADVICE: If you have 

besides a class some single private 
pupils, have them come once a week or once 
a month to play to each other like ina class. 
This gives them encouragement and helps 
to overcome their shyness. A little lecture 
given by you, will be beneficial. At these 
informal meetings you can observe and 
study your pupils better than during the 
lessons. Get in touch with them and talk 
like a friend to them. This will help 
matters altogether. Play one nice piece 
to them. Have eventually their parents 
or relatives come to be present. They will 
talk about that “lecture” in town and that, 
too, will be good for you.. You will keep 
in practice by preparing yourself for these 
meetings a piece of some importance. Why 
not have a bigger affair like that every 
three months when ‘some prizes, pieces or 
books of music or musical pictures may be 
given to the best two or three players 
(or singers), an impartial jury having been 
invited will present the prizes? You could 
try to get a paragraph into your local 
papers. 

Use of Memory 


OU WILL BE often asked to have a 

pupil to play (or sing) from mem- 
ory. The fashion nowadays demands 
performing from memory. Many of the 
youngsters have a natural gift, helped by 
a musical ear, to imitate the melodic strain 
and the rhythm after hearing the piece 
once or twice. Others can do it by study- 
ing it a short time. You as the teacher, 
have to invent some methods for those 
pupils who apparently can not remember 
one measure even but have the ambition to 
learn the piece from memory. Consider- 
ing that repetition is the best method to 
learn anything in any subject, try to take 
one measure and explain its melody and 
its rhythm. Repeat the melody several 
times; sing it; let the pupil sing it, and 
have that done during the lesson a few 
times. Ask the pupil to do that at home 
every day until the next lesson, especially 
before going to bed. The pupil then may 
repeat in his mind the notes, with closed 
eves. Observe how that works. Once the 
pupil remembers one measure, it will be - 
easier for him to learn the next from mem- 
ory. Repetition of the two measures pre- 
pares the way for three and four of them. 
I recommend very much the way of learn- 
ing anything “with closed eyes,” even in 
studying diffcult passages, runs, scales, 
jerks and jumps. This is one of my meth- 
ods I employ in studying or repeating 
pieces. It also is a good remedy against 
nervous feeling and prepares one for play- 
ing or singing and “fighting the fear,” be - 
it to play before the teacher or before 
some friends or in public. Some people, 
by this silly stage fright, get cold fingers 
and are unable to play; singers get that 
feeling in their throats. It is. said that 
even an artist of renown like Paderewski 
suffers from cold fingers, and the greatest 
singers seem to be hoarse in the first few 
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minutes they are on the opera or concert 
stage. What is to be done? The only 
remedy that exists seems to me the follow- 
ing: 

Prepare your program 
months before the ordeal. 
repeat it hundreds of times. Take a per- 
fect rest between these repetitions. Play 
(or sing) it often to people, and, last but 
not least, use concentration and auto-sug- 
gestion to get a quiet mind about it. 
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months and 
Repeat it and 


The Quiet Life 

| ee ALSO a quiet life during that 

time and go early to bed. Avoid irri- 
tating and exciting company and read a 
good book here and there. You don’t know 
how very much these last lines will benefit 
you. It is very well to say, “Oh, I have done 
that anyhow, all my life.” I presume and 
venture to say, “No, you haven't.” You 
think you have. If you had, your nerves 
would not feel so scattered. Think if even 
a Napoleon would have doubted every 
time he had a big battle to fight; what of 
victory? He actually saw his victory in 
his mind, before his closed eyes! I am ab- 
solutely sure of this. This is the secret of 
all the successes of all people in this world, 
great or little as they were. 

Do not forget that! Every business 
man derives his success from this secret. 
You have it m your own hands to be or 
to become a successful teacher or per- 
former. Read these lines over and over 
again and follow their advice. Even if 
you do not agree with every point, think 
it over before it is rejected. Remember 
that this writing is based on my own ex- 
perience with thousands of pupils of nearly 
every nationality; and that it is the result 
of observing and studying their person- 
ality, their gifts, or the lack of their musi- 
cal (inborn) talent, their ambition, their 
energy, or their laziness, their unwilling- 
ness towards music lessons, that stubborn 
behavior against their teachers who 
wanted to help them. Your duty is to 
overcome all obstacles and hindrances and 
to keep up your courage. Remember, you 
have a mission to fulfill, namely to spread 
the divine art of music with the best of 
your abilities, into the hearts and souls of 
our wonderful young race and nation, and 
to make America more and more musical. 


Self Test Questions on Mr. Liebling’s 
Article 

1. What are some necessary qualifica- 
tions of a successful teacher? 

2. How shall we help the pupil with 
a small hand? 

3. How shall the beginning teacher avoid 
a nervous feeling? 

4. What are some ways of making the 
lesson interesting ? 

5. How does the “Quiet Life” help? 


What Had She Lost ? 


By Hope Stoddard 


“I wonper when I stopped caring for 
music!” This in a slightly petulant voice 
from Marjorie after returning from the 
concert. Four years at college had given 
her a way of speaking that her mother had 
learned to sigh over silently. “I was 
simply bored! Not that the music an- 
noyed me: I minded it no more than hear- 
ing the man shovelling coal in the cellar. 
But to think of sitting for two solid hours 
with nothing to do!” 

“Perhaps, Dear, you haven’t been going to 
concerts lately.” 

Marjorie reflected that she had not been 
inside a coricert hall before that day for 
four years. “So busy, you know!’ She 
tried to pass it off. But somewhere be- 
neath even her indifference there nestled 
a vague fear that she had lost something, 
a delight, a jewel, that, for all polishing, 
could never be reset in its original lustre. 


Getting the “Hang” of the Rhythm 


By Lucille Pratt Gunter 


RuytHmM is the balancing of musical 
notes according to regular beats. The 
emphasis usually comes at the beginning 
of every measure though it may not be 
noticeably in evidence here. However, if 
there is not accent, balance is lost and 
the succession of tones ceases to be musical. 
Rhythm keeps the playing orderly and 
gives a feeling of surety, ease and com- 
mand. 

To attain rhythm the student must prac- 
tice slowly—very slowly, getting every note 
exactly in its place by counting aloud in 
small fractions, and practicing separately 
the irregular passages, He must have per- 
fect inner rhythm first. When this is 
mastered he can count in larger fractions, 
but slowly, until perfect control of beat is 
gained. If he persists until this freedom 
is felt, he will be surprised to know that 


he can practically double up on his tempo 
with no great effort, depending, of course, 
upon the advancement of his technic, This 
slow work, and the use of the metronome 
in obstinate cases, helps toward acquiring 
the outline or balance rhythm. The first 
beat of every measure is generally the 
important or accented beat. With this as 
a basis the student must group musical 
phrases, study and classify them, find the 
climax, develop a feeling of time that he 
can carry through the piece, study the 
variations of tempo indicated, and bind 
his thoughts rhythmically and logically to- 
gether. If he does something definite at 
each step, he will get the same result at 
each rendition. This is real study that, 
in its development of definite balancing 
rhythm, makes playing dependable and 
gives it poise. 


Various Ways of Writing Dots and Their Corresponding 
Touches 


By Olga C. Moore 


Pupits, as a rule, do not articulate 
clearly enough the interpretation of dots 
5 . a 
used in music. 


Ex.i 
a) db), 5 , 
In Ex. l(a) the repeated notes are 


merely separated from each other by a 
slight wrist movement, whereas in Ex. 
1(b), the same notes with dots over them 
are staccato and are played with a crisp, 
short, wrist touch. 

Ex.2 


In Ex. 2 the slur and dots indicate 
a portamento touch, (A sobbing touch, 
I call it.) The tone is carried almost to 
the next, releasing the first chord with a 
little reluctant “sob,’ before striking the 
second chord. A quick catch of the 
breath, representing a sob, at the same 
time that the chord is released, will give 
one the idea of the effect to be produced. 
Release the second chord in the same man- 
ner. But the last chord, at the end of the 


slur, is the most staccato of all coming 
off very short. 


I make it a point to see that the pupil 
observes every dot placed at the ends of 
slurs, over runs and other passages. The 
touch used in Ex. 3 is to be the finger 
elastic touch. It is made with a crisp 
snap of the tip of the finger, flexing the 
second joint. The hand springs off at the 
same time. By playing crescendo to the 
close of this short phrase, bringing the 
finger off with a decisive snap, the finger 
tip is decidedly strengthened. The second 
phrase is taken off with the same elastic 
finger touch, though not so loud a tone. 

By observing the various kinds of stac- 
cato, well placed accents and shape in the 
construction of groups of notes (in threes 
or fours, whether they are triplets or parts 
of counts), and the shading, I cannot see 
why a pupil’s practice should ever become 
monotonous. I point these out, when as- 
signing the study or piece, and ask about 
them at the next lesson. The pupil soon 
learns to look for them also. 


The Rightly Learned Piece 


By N. L 


THE great thing is to begin young. 
Train a child from the start to play every- 
thing—scales, exercises, studies, pieces— 
without the music. 
have been allowed to use their music that 
they become nervous and fearful of for- 
getting when called upon to play without 
it. They may know the piece quite well 
but a bad habit has been formed; they are 
accustomed to glance at the music when 
they wish, and they have grown to believe 
it a necessity. 

If a piece is learned properly no effort 
need be made to memorize it. If one sets 
out to master the difficulties the piece fixes 


It is because children. 


itself automatically in the mind, photo- 
graphs itself on the brain. The student 
will see the notes mentally before him and 
will turn each page as he comes to it. 
There are those who find it easier to mem- 
orize by the position of the notes on the 
keyboard. The great thing is to be sure. 
For those who do not remember easily 
the only way is to learn the piece bar by 
bar as a hit of poetry is learned line by 
line. To be able to “recite” a piece of 
music away from the piano, naming each 
note as it occurs, is an unfailing test of 
memory. 


I do not believe in the drama of love, 
of romance, of passion, for the theatre. 
I regard such things, when handled on 
the legitimate stage, as time wasted and 
energy misapplicd. For the drama of love, 
of romance, and of passion is the domain 


of music-drama, and a greater mtensity of 
effect can be produced by even a second- 
vate musician. (with all the tremendous re- 
sources of orchestra and woices at his dis- 
posal) than can be attempted by any 
dramatist whatsoever—Hupert GRIFFITH, 


By Robert M. Crooks 


Some pupils find the learning of the 
board a very difficult task while othe: 
it the easiest part of the rudiments. 
ers are often in despair when a pu 
“A,” “G;” and no matter how oft 
pupil is admonished he will persist 
ing the same error. Again, many 
get out of position by playing 
space C in place of middle C 
versa. 4 

An excellent plan to overcome this 
is to get some Bristol board and « 
just a little narrower than a piano 
Have at least twenty-nine of these a 
range from second added line “C” 
clef below staff to second added lit 
above staff, treble clef. Plainly mat 
letters upon the cards and above the 
make a section of the staff with cle 
and note which is to fall upon that 
responding with the letter. Wher 
twenty-nine are done, add nine more 
for the four notes above and _ incl 
middle “C,” bass clef; and four fo 
four notes below middle “C”’ treble 
These latter cards naturally will 
some of the original ones but they 

“show there are two readings for 
notes. 

After the cards are completed, te 
pupil to place them at random upon 
allotted spaces in as accurate and ra 
way as possible. 

The cards may serve for different 
and if the teacher is not handy wit 
pen, he has at hand much old disc 
music from which he can cut clef 
notes and staves; and uniform letters 
a newspaper or magazine will serv 
letters. These clippings may be past 
the cards. This procedure necess 


some tedious work but it will be 5 
the time and trouble on account of its 
bility and permanence. 

Illustration of a section: 


This method has been used 
successfully, even with pupils who 
not taught that each note upon the p1 
page had its allotted key on the keyb 
It was found that youngsters conside! 
very fascinating game and older pupils 
sider it a sort of puzzle. 


How Words Help — 


THE MODERN publisher has made it « 
for the teacher by providing num 
little pieces with words, often of 
slight poetic merit, but the inge 
teacher can apply this idea to very mai 
the little exercises and studies thai 
child has to work through. If fo 
stance, instead of identifying the litt 
and three line exercises that are fou 
every preparatory book as Nos. 22 an 
page 40, they are given titles, they a 
studied with much more pleasure : 
incidentally, the child’s imagination 
be stimulated. ; . 

“The Birdie’s Song,” “The Ru: 
Stream,” “Chick-a-dee,” are obvious n 
that speak for themselves. In “The 
Kittens” the hands play alternate — 
scale runs. “Picking Clover Leaves” 
left hand triplet bass. “The R 
Dance” sounds rather an unlikely ti 
little eight year old insisted that the 
suggested robins hopping about! F 
“The Acrobat” is the entirely satisf. 
name given to a little study that has | 
grace notes, a couple of measures » 
the hands cross, and ends with 
pected leap of two octaves! 


, 
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Sonata No. 19; Op. 49, No. 1 
HOSE WHO have been accustomed 
to believe that the mysterious abbre- 
viation “Op.” means something will 
» @mder why the three Sonatas labeled “Op. 
| should be so difficult and advanced in 
le, and the two now before us so simple 
easy. The explanation is that these lat- 
ni are really quite early works, dug out 
1 published in 1805. “Op. 49” means no 
Re than “Lot 49” in an auction sale cata- 
ie 
hese two works, being intended for 
 fwer-grade players, demand an order of 
mentary different from those we have 
recently considering. For instance, 
\ HE beginner needs constant reminding of 
‘senseless and misleading methods of 
j ting grace-notes and ornaments. It is 
, Bidifficult to bear in mind that an ornament 
mes on the beat, when it is printed he- 
it (14 and 15). A turn, represented by 
conventional sign *”, would be all very 
were it always played uniformly; 
when we get it in combination with 
convention of the dot, how bewildering 

s to the eye to see it written 


i 


has to be interpreted according to 
ircumstances in which it occurs. For 
le: 


aner always tries to make a trill 
th the note he sees before him, but 
e how incorrect that is: he would 
d to play 3 or 5 notes in the trill. 
mer is too few and the latter too 
Observe also that the trills have no 
f£ small notes indicating turns. 
e performer, if not a good timeist, is 
: to get confused at 44 where after 
measures of 32nd notes (demi-semi- 
s) it suddenly reverts to 16th notes 
quavers). The remedy is to count 
in a measure and listen to the left 
50 I would advise taking the 
s with the left hand, 


legato, at least during the 


hand has the chief melody, 
hand must act as accompanist 
quiet until 75, where it takes 
in. At 98 and 100, if the 
great for the hand, the 
| can be omitted without 

music. In the last 8 
disregard the slurs, which 
ly for legato marks. Granted 


6 
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Expressly Written for THE ETUDE by the Eminent English Musical Educator 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK CORDER 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London 


that the whole wants to be smooth, the 
phrasing and fingering of the right-hand 
part should be like this: 


(*Should be bass, not treble cleff.) 


These should be properly called “Sona- 
tinas,’ as each consists of only two fairly 
short movements, the second in each case 
being in Rondo form. 

The Rondo of this G-minor Sonata is in 
the Tonic major, a not unusual feature in 
compositions in minor keys. It is very 
straightforward and only demands care to 
play the opening section at such a pace that 
the portion in G-minor will not have to 
lag perceptibly in order to get its sixteenth 
notes into something that will pass for the 
same time. 


Sonata 20, in G-Major, Op. 49, No. 2 
HIS is a gayer, ‘more amiable piece 
than the preceding, also more within 

the grasp of small hands. We need 
give scant attention to the time indication, 
which is ty when it certainly ought to be 
(@. Play it, counting four quarter-notes in 
a measure and at a speed indicated by the 
direction ‘given, Allegro ma non troppo— 
gaily, but not too much so. 

The diversity of note-lengths in the open- 
ing measures renders the steady counting of 
time a necessity. The trills in 4 and 8, be- 
ing in the midst of descending phrases, had 
better consist of six notes each, with the 
firsts one tied, thus: 


and the turn in measure 12 should be 


Ex.7 


SS 


These are quite normal, but pupils, un- 
helped by what they see before them, are 
constantly at a loss. 

The next trouble is that the player, after 
five measures of easy cantering, triplets 
(15-19) is suddenly pulled up and has to 
resume normal eighth-notes (21). This 
can be correctly achieved by resuming the 
counting at 19. The three eight-notes in 
20 should have been printed 


which renders them liable to be mistaken 
for a triplet. 

These three eighth-notes, wherever they 
occur, should always be played with chang- 
ing fingers, generally “3, 2, 1.” The long 
slurs marked over 36-44 are superfluous, 
as indeed are most of the slurs in the piece. 
Count your time at 53. That means begin 


counting at 51. The golden rule for time- 
counting is this: (being specially needed at 
a change of note-value) start counting 
about a measure before the change takes 
place. At such places as 49-51 your fin- 
gers can hardly fail to keep time, and you 
can scarcely fail to be conscious of the 


~“one, two, three, four” quarter-notes. Thus 


there can be little trouble with 52. But 
53 has a tied half-note, which may throw 
you out unless you have the swing of 
measures 51-52 clearly in your mind. 
Mark the four quarter-notes of 53 stead- 
ily and the change to ordinary eighth-notes 
in the next measure will not upset you. 
Throughout the remainder of the move- 
ment the same changes and difficulties re- 
cur, so that I need offer you no further 
advice, unless it be to mark in a p, which 
is clearly wanting to 112 and 115, also an 
Fonte WSs 

The second movement, a tuneful Minuet, 
which Beethoven thought well enough of 
to use the main theme again in his Septet 
(a work you are hardly likely to have 
heard) is in Rondo form; that is, there 
are three occurrences of the main theme 
with two episodes between. Here again 
you need to watch carefully those places 
where the note-values change, such as 8, 
and 19-20. It is curious that beginners are 
very apt to get upset over changing from 
quicker to slower notes, as in the last 
beats of 21 and 22. These two measures 
are, for this reason, and others, best played 


The five short groups of right-hand 
notes at 28 and 29 should all be fingered 
4, 3, 2; 4, 3, 2; as they are similar this will 
keep the phrasing right. So at 37 the 
three pairs of eighth-notes must be fin- 
gered as such, and the repeated notes on 
no account played with the same finger. 
The triplets at 40 will need a slight modi- 
fication of this. 


Ex.10, 


There is nothing further to remark, ’till 
we come to the C-major part (68), where 
the right-hand has double notes, which are 
trying for small hands, especially when in 


sixths. Nevertheless, these should be fin- 
gered 
Ex.1i 4 ¥ 5 


if possible, for the sake of smoothness, 
pushing the thumb from F to E without 
raising it. It will sound very “choppy” 
if the hand be raised anywhere here, it 
being a melodic phrase. 

I think that the detached chords in 80- 
83 sound better if all three notes be played 
by the left hand, giving the right hand an 
eighth rest on the second beat of each 
measure. 

The only other thing to point out is the 
“catchy” rhythm of 114, which is best 
learned by playing the measure once or 
twice with the two sixteenth-notes simul- 
aneously, that is, 
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Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas and How to Play Them 


Ex.12 


r ig ce 


This movement, by itself, makes a very 
nice, quite easy piece for beginners. 


Sonata No. 21, Op. 53, in C-Major, Dedicated 
to Count Waldstein 

E NOW return to the series of 

“oreat” sonatas, the present being 
one of those pieces that every one call- 
ing him (or her) self a pianist cannot 
afford to pass by. It cannot fail to be ob- 
served that the element of instrumental ef- 
fect—apart from mere difficulty—had been 
at first regarded by Beethoven as a mat- 
ter of secondary importance; and although 
the last movement of the “Moonlight So- 
nata,” and the greater portion of the “Op. 
31,” and others, leave nothing to be desired 
in the matter of technical brilliancy, this 
is far from being generally the leading 
feature. What makes the “Op. 53” such 
a general favorite with performers is its 


exirémely pianistic character, combined 
with its general musical charm. The per- 


son attempting this difficult work might be 
supposed capable of finding out all the 
troublesome points for himseli; but there 
are some that I have found to be unno- 
ticed by so many advanced players that I 
think it as well to point them out. 

For instance, there is no ral] in the 
twelfth measure. The pause on the G is 
no particular climax; and, anyway, Bee- 
thoven did not desire a rail, or he would 
have marked one. The next thing is to re- 
member to top the cresc. in 21 and 22 with 
a sudden p. This is an important point 
which I find often gets overlooked. Of 
course, you will perceive that the whole of 
the second subject and the approach to it, 
appearing to bristle with accidentals, is 
simply in the key of four sharps, and a 
change of key-signature was urgently de- 
manded, but to give it would have been 
against a tradition, which Beethoven 
lacked the courage to violate until later. 
When playing the second subject observe 
one point: The melody (35-41) is played 
through first with the two hands alike in 
octaves. See that they sound evenly, be- 
cause the right hand: fingers its part with 
several fingers, getting (it is to be hoped) 
a good Iegato, but the left has to play most, 
of its notes by sliding the thumb. The sec- 
ond time (43-48) the left hand has the 
same part as before (the second half an 
octave lower), but the right hand has a 
varied version in triplet eighths. Its thumb 
notes are only part of the accompanying 
harmony and must be carefully subdued. 
I hope you will see that in the 47th meas- 
ure, the principal melody is the third note 
of. each triplet. There are several sudden 
pianos to look out for; one at 63, where 
the left hand must not get crescendo, and 
two others in 83 and 85. People are very 
apt to play, in 82 and 84, a forte, instead 
of a crescendo. The repeat of this first 
part used—until about 25 years ago—al- 
ways to be made, but you rarely hear it 
now. 

In the second part endeavor to keep the 
‘various crescendos where they are marked 
and not start them too soon. From 114 to 
141 is a steady and persistent forte, only 
broken by two odd pianos, in 138 ‘and 140. 
Do not be perplexed at the queer notation 
of the bass broken chords. Beethoven 
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was. still afraid to trust to the’ sustaining 
power of the pedal, so thought it neces- 
sary to indicate his intentions in this un- 
necessarily cumberous fashion. Hoard up 
your powers of crescendo during the long, 
dominant passage, 144-157, for what the 
left hand is capable of amounts to very 
little. 

When you reach 169, I hope you will 
perceive the sense of my warning about 
the 12th measure. It would sound very 
dull to hear so much made of the two- 
fold pause. The second subject having 
been given in the unusual key of the medi- 
ant (E major) now reappears in the sub- 
mediant (A major), but only for a few 
measures ; then we hasten back to the tonic, 
where all goes as before until at 261 be- 
gins a Coda, gradually working up from 
pp to f. 

The left-hand passage, 274-276, is very 
troublesome with the fingering’ usually 
adopted for the four sixteenth-notes—"2, 
3, 1, 2”—in consequence of there being so 
little time to turn the thumb under, I find 
“1, 2, 3, 4,” a good deal better. There is 
plenty of time to slide the thumb from the 


preceding quarter-note; but if you find 
the stretch from 4 to 5 beyond you, the 
following is another possibility : 


The light scale-passages at 284-285 are 
best played, the first one very swiftly and 
legato, the second rather slower and stac- 
cato. To play either glissando, sounds vul- 
gar. I suppose I need not warn you about 
the “catch” in the time at 293. 

The second movement of this sonata, 
which only professes to be an introduction 
to the Rondo finale, is nevertheless a very 


hardly be played too slowly, a very grave 
pace enhancing the air of dignity and mys- 
tery that enfolds it. Perhaps you are not 
aware that Beethoven originally composed 
a full-sized slow movement for this work, 
but finding it made the whole imprudently 
long, substituted this admirable Introduc- 
tion and afterwards published the other as 
a piece by itself under the title, “Andante 
in F.” The only thing in this Adagio to 
which I need direct your attention is the 
2nd and 8th measures, where the octave 
E, in the bass, would have been an octave 
lower had the compass of the instrument 
permitted it. _To bring the bass up a 
seventh, instead of letting it descend a 
semitone, as the bass of an augmented 
sixth should do, is not only poor harmony 
in itself, but it weakens the harmony of 
the following measure, where the skip of 
an octave would have been welcome. 

The crescendo at 21 does not want to 
be overdone, nor do the various sfor- 
zandos in this movement. I have heard it 
played with the soft pedal throughout ; this 
aids the mysterious effect, but was not 
indicated by the composer. 

You should need no warning to keep the 
opening of the Rondo to a placid, moder- 
ate pace and a steady pianissimo, It is a 
voice heard in the distance, und though at 
55, 168 and 337 we have it repeated loudly, 
as if taken up by a chorus, after each epi- 
sode it recurs as softly as ever. The 
dynamics (light and shade) of this move- 
ment are indeed as eccentric as Beethoven 
ever was. At 163, and similar places, do 
not allow the right hand to hustle the left 
hand into playing too fast; and at 251 I 
should not allow old-fashioned rules of 
fingering to hamper me, but finger the 
right-hand arpeggios all alike, starting 
with the thumb on the lowest note, whether 
it be white or black. At 287-95, the light 
quarter-notes in the left hand are to be 
played as if they were the missing six- 
teenths of the right hand. Afterwards they 
gradually assume an independent interest, 


The Coda, marked Prestissimo, is just 
about twice as fast as the Rondo. When 
you get to 415, you find that the passage 
is inverted ; that is, the hands have changed 
over their parts. The left hand should 
therefore be made much louder than the 
right, to render this apparent. From 427 
onwards, are some eccentric changes of 
p and f, and then we reach the famous 
octave passage, which is the bugbear of all 
pianists. It was originally marked glis- 
sando, but this is hardly possible on the 
modern piano. In Klindworth’s edition, the 
octaves are played by the two hands, ex- 
cept at 468 and 472, where this relief is 
not possible. 


Ex. 13. 


If this version be adopted I suggest that 
it would sound better and betray the device 
less if the passage be played lightly staccato 
instead of Jegato. Most advanced pianists, 
however, who have learned the art of play- 
ing octaves with a loose wrist and close 
to the keys, play the passage as written, 
even if they have to go a shade slower; 
but then again they cannot make it sound 
legato. For my own part, taking into con- 
sideration the small interest of the passage, 
and also the fact that Beethoven himself 
abandons the octaves at 475, just when the 
fassage is assuming importance, I think it 


to play single notes only—the up} 
in the treble and the lower notes. 
Tf it be executed really pi 
marked, the difference can hardly | 
tected, and a good crescendo at : 
it seem quite natural, The trill y 
lows commences on G, unlike - 
succeed ; these all accent the acce 
as was usual. The culminating 
is best played: of 


the trills having become, during 
507-510, of the pace of or 
notes. The pace is fully maa, 
end. 

Any Sonata that came immedia 
this great work would be felt to b 
nature of an anti-climax, wha 
merits; and so Beethoven seems 
felt with regard to his next effort, a 
in F, in two movements. It seems o 
least inspired of his writings, dull 
subject-matter, and difficult in the ~ 
with little to reward the player for 
tions. It is one of a very few 
pianists have concurred in passing ¢ 
and there is so little in it that cal 
assistance at our present stage that 
we may well turn to another. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s / 


(1.) What is the meaning of 
and how is it applied to a compo 
(2.) What is a Sonatina? 
(3.) What is the form of the 
in Beethoven's Opus 49, No. 22 
(4.) To whom is his Sonata, O 
im C major dedicated? 
(5.) How may the problem of 
glissando octaves passage be solved on 


grateful task for the performer. It can 


The 


[Eprtor’s Note—We are presenting herewith a monthly serics of | Musicians’ series and “The Standard History of Music.” 
biographies designed to be used by themselves, orasa suppleme nt to work 
“The Child's Own Book of Great 


in classes and clubs, with such texts as 


1. Q. Where and when was Johannes Brahms born? 

A. In Hamburg, Germany, on May 7, 1833. 

2. Q. Did he come of a musical family? 

A. Ves; his father was an able musician who played 
the wiola, violin, ’cello, flute, horn and contra-bass. He 
played the double-bass in the theater and in the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and also played in the town military band. 

3. QO. Who were Brahms’ first teachers? 

A. When Brahms was seven years old he began study- 
ing with the pianist Cossel. When he was ten years old 
Cossel, realizing the boy’s great talent, took him to play 
for Marxsen, at Altona, who accepted him as his pupil 
in music without compensation, and also looked after his 
regular school work. 

4. Q. With what great Hungarian violinist did Brahms 
go upon a concert tour in 1853? 

A, Eduard Remenyi. 

5. O. Where did Brahms obtain the melodies of his 
Hungarian Dances? 

A. From a poor Hiwigarian musictan who played some 
of his national Hungarian music, which Brahms and Re- 
menyi took down in notes, and the melodies of which 
Brahms afterward used in his Hungarian Dances. 

6. Q. What three great musicians did Brahms meet at 
this time? 

A. The violinist Joachim, Lisst and Schumann. Schu- 
mann was so impressed by Brahms’ great talent in com- 
position, that he wrote a now famous article entitled “New 
Paths,’ in which he praised highly Brahms’ work. 

7. Q. Was Brahms as great a pianist as Liszt, Rubin- 
stein or Paderewski? 


becoming by degrees the subject itself. 


Third in this Helpful Series of Articles Will Appear in the July Issue ’ 


A Musical Biographical Catechism 
Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 
By Mary M. Schmitz 


Johannes Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


A. No; his playing is described as hard and dry and 
he did not fill his audiences with enthusiasm as did the 
three others named. But Joachim said of his playing, 
“His piano playing was so tender, so full of fancy, so Loe, 
so fiery, that it held me enthralled.” 

8. Q. How was Brahms considered as a teacher of the 
piano? 

A. Florence May, in her book, “Life of Johannes 
Brahms,” says, “Brahms was an ideal teacher of the piano- 
forte; strict and absolute, gentle, patient and encourag- 
wg, and unwearied in his efforts to make his pupil grasp 
the full meaning of whatever work might be in hand.” 

9. Q. Who was Brahms’ great contemporary, and how 
do their compositions differ? 

A, Richard Wagner, whose compositions represent the 
ullra-romanticists in orchestral music, while Brahms is 
the champion of the classic idea in absolute music. 

10. Q. Describe Brahms’ style in composition. 

A. Brahms’ style is not bright and tuneful as in the 
South German masters. It is broad and gloomy, gener- 
ally intricate in harmony, sometimes dull and unattractive. 
He was an undoubted master of form and was great in 
original inventive power. 

il. Q. Describe Brahms’ style in writing for the piano. 

A. “Brahms? style,” says a writer, “is usually the free 
polyphonic, more open than Schumann’s. The rhythm is 
complex and difficult to solve. He has a great fondness 
for syncopations, cross rhythms, and sudden metrical 
changes. His music is very difficult to play.” 

12. Q. Was Brahms a fine song writer? 

A. Yes; Brahms wrote about two hundred songs with 


far better, if you cannot do the glissando, 


venience of “Etude” readers this series is now being issued in ee 
Several additional articles will appear later.| : 


modern piano? 


For the 


piano accompaniment. Sixty are in folk-song 

Brahms’ songs, like Schumann’s, give ab 
portance to the voice and piano part. T. 
ments are very rich; and many of his s 
dics of haunting sweetness. His style is 
and noble. eee songs for four or 


Tt is not a requicm mass, but a cantata « 

the Bible, setting forth the brevity of life 

of immortality. 
14. Q. Did Brahms write much chamb: hase 
A. Yes; he wrote string quartets, piai 

tets and quintets, and a clarinet q 

revive the classical style in a manner 

Mozart and Beethoven. 
15. Q. How many symphonies di 
A. Brahms wrote four symphonics, 


16. Q. Describe Brahms’ personal ap 
A. Brahms had a body small and 
by a head abnormally large. His co 
his eyes blue and penetrating and his 
in his advanced years. He was rat 
dress, often appearing on the stree 
kind and carrying his broad-brimme 
stead of wearing it on his head. 
17. Q. When did Brahms die? 
A. In Vienna, April 3, 1897. 


“GE ETUDE 
Te | 
i 
Il : 
| y EARLY every teacher of pianoforte, 
| and there are some two hundred 
thousand or more in these United 
Sites of ours, has at one time or another 
| to face the problem of the adult begin- 
Hi How to handle it to the greatest ad- 
ritage is one of the points to which every 
i Sic teacher should give time and thought, 
29 i requires thorough preparation and an 


Bsticity of method strangely absent in 
ch music teaching. 

: sy the term “adult beginner,” the writer 
thes to ‘denote all beginners in piano- 
i playing who are past the age of four- 
m. This will include boys and girls of 
wl school age, school teachers, stenog- 
i hers, clerks, married women, college 
bys and men, the budding vocalist who 
{§ res to ha her accompaniments, and, 
» st pathetic of all, the woman past middle 
i, who has always craved music lessons, 
ty who, when a child, was unable to have 
\s Sons, either through lack of money, a 
i ho, or a music teacher. 


f Older Beginners Difficult to Teach 
I believe it is generally admitted that in 
a majority of cases these older beginners, 
ic many reasons, are a “thorn in the flesh” 
| the harassed teacher. First, the hand is 
peady formed and is generally stiff and 
ws W@ruly. The boys and men frequently have 
nds that look as though every finger had 
‘some time or another been knocked out 
point by a base ball or some other instru- 
mt of manly sport. The older women 
ia etimes have hands that show honorable, 
ough somewhat disheartening signs of 
al Others have rheumatic joints that 
a to squeak when they try for finger 
, ion. 
The writer’s experience with such pupils 
ends over a period of a quarter of a 
jatery, with varying results. For the 
‘st fifteen years, the outcome was nearly 
ways the same. After a short period of 
, Varying in length from one month to 
e, the pupil would invariably either 
hone write or announce, “My work” 
at the 6flice: home, social affairs, or what- 
er the case sieht be) “is getting so heavy 
tat I am afraid I shall have to drop my 
lusic lessons.” <A polite way of saying 
iat the teacher had failed to meet the prob- 
il n! 
io But within the past ten years this state 
affairs has changed completely: the 
roblems of many of these older beginners 
ave been met and solved. The writer is 
qs able to hold these pupils, often for 
ly years, to the mutual pleasure and 
ofit of both teacher and pupil. 
Neither is the financial return. from this 
nall minority to be despised, as adult be- 
inners frequently are able to take as their 
esson period, hours that the average 
Soler finds difficult even to give away, 
ose in the forenoon, late in the evening 
id very early in the morning. 


Adult Beginners a Different Problem 


In mathematics, if we have a problem to 
fé, we must get busy and “work it out.” 
would never think of simply shrugging 
shoulders and waiting for it to solve 
, for our common sense would tell us 
would remain unsolved. Yet many 
rs of pianoforte seem to adopt the 
attitude where the adult beginner 
1 piano playing is concerned. The adult 
er is a problem separate and distinct 
that of the child beginner, and one 
‘must be worked out along quite differ- 
To use the same beginner’s book 
used for a child of six, to ap- 
the subject from the same angle as 
sidered for other pupils, is to be 
ful. 
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| 
| 
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By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Adult Beginner has a Definite Objective 

I believe most teachers’ will admit that 
the average older beginner starts on his 
musical career with a quite definite idea of 
what he wants to iearn to play, not with 
some vague notion as to its “cultural value.” 

What are these desires ? 

First, he desires to play tunes that he 
knows, that he has heard and is perhaps 
able to whistle or sing. What these tunes 
are the movies, the home, the radio, the 
phonograph and the church will have to 
answer. 


Racial. Music 


As the Italian loves his operatic arias, 
so the Anglo-Saxon loves his folk tunes. 
Practically all Americans have an inherit- 
ance not only of our own folk tunes like 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River, but 
also English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh, to 
say nothing of quite a few-German airs. 

Let us us now look at the problem 
in hand, take stock of assets, liabilities and 
possibilities. 

First, considering assets, the desire to 
play is undoubtedly the biggest. As be- 
fore said, older beginners generally begin 
taking lessons because they want to play, 
not, as is frequently the case with chil- 
dren, because their parents make them 
take music lessons. Frequently they earn 
the money for their lessons, and people 
who earn their lesson money are very apt 
to try and get their money’s worth. The 
mind of the adult beginner is another asset, 
as it can grasp the intellectual part of the 
music lesson much quicker than the un- 
trained intelligence of a young child. 
Names of keys, names of notes and their 
values, time signature, and so forth, are 
easily learned and comprehended by them. 
They can think music; their problem is to 
be able to play what they think. 

The physique of older beginners has 
its advantages as well as disadvantages. 


Greatly to their advantage is the fact that 
they can reach the pedals, and the hand, 
being stronger and larger, is generally 
capable of spanning an octave. 

Now, as to liabilities, the hands of many 
older beginners (especially the football 
and baseball players, older married women, 
and so forth), are frequently stiff and un- 
wieldy. As the fingers seem to hinge at 
the elbow instead of the knuckles, speed 
is taboo. Fast pieces, requiring pure finger 
action, are generally absolutely out of the 
question. The music teacher should real- 
ize this and give pieces in slow tempo, 
generally a tune or melody in one hand 
with accompaniment in the other, like the 
following: 


Long, Long Ago 


Bayley 


Another drawback is the fact that boys 
and girls who work generally practice at 
night, frequently when they are very tired 
from the day’s labor. Hence the quality 
of the practice suffers. Of course, any 
sort of social diversion, from company 
dropping in to going to a “movie,” upsets 
the practice schedule, and leaves less time 
to prepare for the next lesson. Again, 
the older beginner is frequently a young 
man or woman who is away from home, 
and systematic practice on a boarding 
house piano is not always feasible. 

Next, as to possibilities (knowing the 
Biblical injunction, perhaps probabilities 
would be a better word), first, let us see 
what the older beginners desire, and what 
the chances are for achieving it. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
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The Adult Beginner and His Problems 


Of course, there are the pupils who do 
exceptional work, The writer once had a 
young pupil who began taking lessons 
when he was sixteen years of age, having 
never had a lesson in his life previously. 
Two years and seven months later he 
passed the advanced examination of the 
“Associated Board of the Royal College 
and Royal Academy of Music.” But, 
since such cases are so rare, we will con- 
fine our remarks to the average older be- 
ginner. 

Boys and girls of from fourteen to 
twenty-five generally take piano lessons for 
one of several reasons: To play “jazz” at 
parties, to provide their share in the even- 
ing’s entertainment, or having begun to 
take singing lessons, to play their own ac- 
companiments. To play in an orchestra, 
school or “movie,” is also sometimes given 
as a reason. 


Older Beginners 


Beginners from twenty-five to sixty (the 
writer has had many beginners between 
the ages of fifty and sixty, one of whom 
showed unusual ability) generally want to 
play rather slow, sentimental types of 
pieces—frequently hymns and nearly 
always the old folk songs like Long, Long 
Ago, Annie Laurie, Old Black Joe, Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River, and so 
forth. The older beginner who is to be 
married and desires music for the future 
home, the young lady whose fiancé sings 
and who is ambitious to play his accom- 
paniments, and the expectant mother who 
is studying with the purely altruistic idea 
of “pre-natal influence,’ these are other 
isolated instances. 

What are their chances of having these 
ambitions realized, and how may the music 
teacher assist to best advantage? I be- 
lieve most of the above ambitions, except 
perhaps the one to play “jazz,” which is 
fréquently very difficult, may be easily and 
happily realized, providing the pupil gets 
the right teacher and that teacher uses the 
right kind of material. 

The average music teacher is too much 
inclined to teach all pupils alike. The 
problems of the adult beginner and the 
child beginner are exactly opposite, and the 
sooner the teacher recognizes this fact the 
better. A child’s fingers will generally do 
whatever he can think. Not so with the 
older beginner. The successful teacher of 
adults will frequently have to throw over- 
board a great many “traditions,” the “dead 
wood” in the mental attic. For instance, 
the relative importance of scale, arpeggio 
and chord practice must be reconsidered. 
If the teacher uses discrimination, he will 
not assign pieces which depend upon scales 
for their charm. In fact, he will fight shy 
of any sort of pure finger work in the 
very beginning. Chords and arpeggios 
are much more necessary and quite feasi- 
ble, and the correct use of the damper 
pedal from practically the very beginning 
(about the sixth lesson) is of paramount 
importance. 


The Chinese Pupil 


Let us first see how the school teacher 
handles the problem of the adult beginner. 
A Chinese boy of about sixteen years of 
age, who had been in this country but two— 
years, was placed in the fifth grade at pub- 
lic school. On account of his speaking 
very indistinct English, a question was 
raised regarding the advantages of this 
step. The answer was: “In public school 
we recognize the fact that the mind of the 
older beginner must be kept interested, 
hence, just as soon as we have taught the 

*The musical illustrations in this ar- 
tide are from John M. Williams’ Older Be- 


ginners’ Book, recently published by Theo. 
Presser, 
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sounds of letters, and a few simple words 
and sentences, we try to place them in a 
‘grade far enough along to stimulate them 
mentally. In a very short time they make 
up the parts they have skipped. We recog- 
nize the fact that the mind must be kept 
at work.” 

The same idea should be applied to the 
older beginner in music. Just as soon as 
possible, frequently by the end of the 
fourth or sixth lesson, teach the use of 
the damper pedal, and assign some simple 
tune like this: 


Auld Lang Syne 


e: = 
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Popular Music Not Always Trash 

Two difficulties are presented in the case 
of the boy or girl from fourteen to six- 
teen, who wants to learn to play “popular 
music,” generally meaning “jazz.” First, 
“popular music” is rather an elastic term 
that may be made to include such clas- 
sics as Dvorak’s Humoresque, Offenbach’s 
Barcarolle, from “Love Tales of Hoff- 


man,” Rubinstein’s Melody in F, Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei, and many others. Sec- 
ondly, much of the popular “jazz” is quite 


difficult. As generally used this type of 
music denotes popular songs, musical com- 
edy hits, the latest ballads and dance music 
in general. Even in “jazz” there is good 
and bad. Some of the popular numbers 
are well written and original, but these are 


frequently beyond the average pupil’s 
ability. 
Just how far a teacher should go to 


meet the desires of the pupil in this mat- 
ter is a subject every teacher will have to 
decide for himself. The writer has never 
felt that his reputation was sufficiently 
good to risk actually teaching “jazz” and 
ragtime. The teacher may explain to the 
pupil that he doesn’t teach so-called “pop- 
ular music,” but that if he desires it, the 
quickest and best way to get it is to go 
ahead and learn the notes, fingering, and 
so forth, in the regulation way, as they are 
the same in all music. 

Musical appreciation is not a fixed quality ; 
on the contrary it is extremely variable 
and is capable of growth the same as any 
other form of appreciation. Hence, the 
pupil who begins with the idea of play- 
ing “jazz,” frequently ends with the desire 
for better music. 


First Book Important 

Care should be taken in selecting the 
first instruction book. The average begin- 
ner’s book is necessarily, and quite cor- 
rectly of course, written with the child 
of six, seven, or eight years of age in 
mind. Physically, mentally, and  fre- 
quently musically, their problems are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the older 


beginner. Dolly's Waltz, Teddy Bear 
Dance, and so forth, do little to 
stimulate the interest of the older 
beginner, and even the older beginner 
must have his interest kept up. The 
following outline of the first six les- 
sons for one of these older beginners 


has proven helpful. 


The First Lesson 

First lesson: Explain the keyboard, the 
notes representing these keys, their values, 
time signature, bars, measures, fingering, 
and give a thorough explanation of the 
reason for relaxation, such as: “The eye 
reads the note and repeats it to the brain 
which telegraphs it down the nerves to 
the finger tips where the note is played. 
Think of the arm as being a piece of 
hose hanging loosely from the shoulder. 
Any stiffness in the wrist, elbow or shoul- 
der compares to a ‘kink’ in the hose and 
makes it difficult for the ‘message’ to 


get through to the fingers ; cuts off the 
current, as it were.’ Older beginners 
need constant watching for tension, espe- 
cially in the shoulders and elbows. 


Teach Arm Touch First 

Many teachers insist upon the pupil 
mastering the pure finger touch before 
using the arm weight. Yet why begin 
piano playing with the most difficult 
touch? Why not begin with the larger 
(arm) movement and gradually work down 
to the more difficult finger touch? Many 
excellent and progressive teachers advo- 
cate starting even small children with the 
arm touch (weight) and when freedom 
has been acquired gradually introducing 
pure finger action. With the older beginner, 
the latter method is imperative. Beauty 
of touch and any degree of facility attain- 
able is dependent upon freedom of the 
piano playing apparatus, the shoulders, 
upper arms, forearm, wrist and so forth. 
Eyen more attention will have to be paid 
to this important phase of relaxation with 
the older beginner than with children. 

Quite a few little exercises should be 
given at the very first lesson, each of 
which should be thoroughly — practiced, 
hands alone, before playing them together. 

Second lesson: Eighth notes may be 
introduced and more experience gained in 
note reading, freedom and control. 

Third lesson: The staccato touch may 
be introduced and new notes added; the 


material given. for the first and second 
lessons should be reviewed daily many, 


many times, as facility is best acquired 
on the review work. 

Fourth lesson: A melody in one hand 
with accompaniment in the other may be 
early mastered. A few of these to gain 
independence, in the key of C, G and F 
major will doubtless take up the next les- 


son or two. Daily practice of all old 
work is advisable. 
By the sixth lesson, sometimes even 


sooner, the pupil may be shown the use of 
the damper pedal and taught the C basses, 
using the foot (pedal) td connect, thus: 


Ex.3 


Then a few minutes spent on the right 
hand alone will teach the following melody, 
(Long, Long Ago): 


Ex.4 


$e 


Next play the hands together or at first 
the teacher may play the melody and the 
pupil the accompaniment, and then vice 
versa. All this work is arm work and 
requires little or no finger agility. From 
now on try and use as many folk tunes 
as possible. Gradually introduce finger 
action scales and so forth. A thorough 
knowledge of tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant chords in three positions, and 
the common chord arpeggios, is of more 
practical use than the scales, although of 
course it is taken for granted, each teacher 
will give these. 


The Vocal Student 


Of course, every teacher met with the 
vocal student who, discovering after the 


age of twenty that he has a voice, wants 
to learn to play as well as possible. Such 
a student, who is unable to play piano at 
all, may very well be given the following 
little exercises at the very first lesson: 


Ex.5 


SSS 


seats = 5 
etc. through all keys. 


SSS 


etc. throuth all keys. 


The construction of the five tone scale 
and the tonic triad is all that it is neces- 
sary to explain, to be able to play these 
and the piano lesson thus immediately 
represents service, a point frequently over- 
looked by the teacher, though much appre- 
ciated by the pupil. 


For the Musically Slow 


Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Tuese hints are intended for those who 
have no natural musical ability but who 
love the art and are eager to play the 
piano. 

1. Select a patient, though thorough, in- 
structor. 

2. When natural talent is absent, try 
imitation. 

3. Know how to apply 

a. Touch by weight. 
b. Touch by stroke. 
c. Touch by pressure. 

4. Scales played very lightly and rapidly 
will help to soften a harsh touch. , 

5. Arpeggios played with a decided ac- 
cent, up and down the keyboard, will help 
to brighten the tone color. 

6. Five-finger exercises, practiced stac- 
cato, will give that desired crispness to the 
touch. 

7. A few lessons in syncopation will im- 
prove the rhythmical flow. 

8. Know your glossary, 

9. Know your rhetoric (musically speak- 
ing). 

10. If desiring to teach, specialize in 
theory. 


Selecting Compositions for 
Your Pupils 


By Patricia Rayburn 


In selecting a composition for a pupil, 
four things must be taken into considera- 
tion: the age of the pupil, his state of ad- 
vancement, his intelligence, and character. 

Each pupil is a problem to be solved on 
the basis of these four points. 

The best test to apply to a musical com- 
position—taking it for granted that only 
a work of merit is to be considered—is to 
be able to answer these questions affima- 
tively : 

1. Is the student really interested in 
this type of composition? 

2. Is it within range of the pupil’s abil- 
ity, from the standpoint of technic? 

3. Is it within range of his ability from 
the standpoint of interpretation? Is his 
mind sufficiently developed to get the ut- 
most from the selection? 

4. Is this composition sufficiently diffi- 
cult for the student? Will it keep him 
stretching forward and upward to greater 
achievement ? 

When these questions has been answered 
satisfactorily, after sufficient thought on 
each, then it is time to introduce the pupil 
and the nev selection to each other for 
serious work. ; 


Cyril Scott and His Ego 


In “My Years of Indiscretion,” ( 
Scott discusses the inflation of his 
admiration in childhood resulting fro: 
fact that he began to play the pian 
ear at one and a half years of age, v 
led a neighbor to prophesy: “Now 1 
my words, that child will be a great n 
cian,’ 

“Though I have turned out a musi 
I hardly feel justified in calling my, 
great one,’ ” remarks the English com 
naively. “It is not exactly modesty 
which I suffer, but a sense of hume 
neither take myself nor my works” 
great seriousness; and, I may add, 
that reason have caused a good deal of 
appointment, especially to one or 
American women 

“This capacity to ifeat yee wi 
grain of humor, however, only car 
me after my twenty-fourth year. . 
young boy, a youth, and a young me 
took myself and my works with a r 
ulous seriousness. The first ‘piece’ I n 
aged at the age of seven to put on pi 
constituted a momentous event, and 1 
mightily proud of my achievement. 
fortunate for me that my mother 
‘showed me off,’ nor praised me in con 
tion with her own children. . She 
‘a laudably modest woman, and wa 
every compliment with a deprecating la 
If she had been otherwise I might 
grown up into a more arrogant young 
than I actually did; for owing to 
nerves I was never subjected to the 
rectives of a public school.” 


To Play Correctly Two No 
Against Three 


By Earl S. Hilton 


Or Tue different ways of learnini 
play two notes against three, try the 
lowing: 

The pupil can use one finger of 
hand, or even both hands; it makes no 
erence! The thing is, to tap the 1 
notes with one hand, while the two | 
are tapped with the other hand. The 
ping may be done on a table until the 
rect impression of rhythm is establi 

The exercise may be done as foll 
The first note of the group of three, 
the first of the group of two are ta 
together; the second of the three 1 
followed by the second of the grou 
two; the third note of the three last. 
the same time count aloud the nun 
which are marked between, thus: 


Ex.1 
1234656/123466 1234) 


@ 
The exercise can be also counted t 
Ex,.2 


162&3 &/1&2&3 me 


ct |t_ po 


As the exercise stands, it requires 
right hand to tap the group of three 
the left the group of two. This pr 
can be inverted, or turned up side d 
as it would seem, after the present. 
tion is established. After practicing \ 
counting, then try the exercise withou 
counts, and it will appear much e 
than before. Chas. W. Landon’s 
book, “Playing Two Notes Against Th 


will be found a great aid in x ie stud 


work. 


We have lost the feel of Beeth 
and we need to get away from the s: 
nesses which rule in the music of ‘te 


before we are likely to ie aes th 
SHELDON. 


ROM a music standpoint the usually ac- 
cepted meaning of the word “Etude” 
is, “a musical composition designed as 

| study, | presenting and affording constant 

Factice in some particular technical diffi- 

: alty.’ ” However, there are many composi- 
ons termed “tudes” by such cémposers as 

‘hopin, Liszt, Moscheles, Rubinstein and 

thers, which, from a purely critical stand- 

oint and in every sense, are adjudged as 
fork of art, par excellence, because they 
e mand the application of an exquisite and 
ished technic and stand unsurpassed as 

, mmamples of the highest virtuosity. 

ee Be cerning the true purpose of the 

,, witude, let us consult a few authoritative 

.\| #purces. Grove’s dictionary reads as fol- 
4 i s: “Etudes—studies, exercises, caprices, 

Ae sons. The lar ge number of works under 

dese heads for piano are, in a large meas- 

Te, mere supplements to the instruction 

fooks. They may be divided into two 

finds—pieces contrived with a view to aid 
he student in mastering special mechani- 
difficulties pertaining to the technical 
eatment of his instrument, like the excel- 
nt Etudes of Clementi and Cramer; and 
eces wherein over and above such an ex- 
utive purpose, which is never lost sight 

, some characteristic musical sentiment, 

etic scene, or dramatic situation sus- 

tible of musical interpretation, or com- 

t, is depicted, as in the Etudes o 

pin, Liszt or Alkin.” In Dr. Hugo 

emann’s dictionary the following definition 

‘given: “The idea of a technical exer- 

se piece is especially attached to the term 


1 Tee 


i 


and | 


ight [ 


nded for public performance. Yet even 
‘re the principal feature consists of heap- 
up of difficulties.” Other sources give 

inence to the technical characteristic 
the Etude almost exclusively. 

‘rom these various definitions we may 
clude that the main object of the Etude 
ides with the generally accepted view, 
t of paramount devotion to mechanical 
icalities. Even in those studies leaning 
d the highest in art, “the principal 
re consists of heaping up difficulties ;” 
executive purpose is never lost sight 
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The Practical Etudes 


ever, it is not to these transcen- 
Is or grand Etudes in Paganini style 
chnic that we wish to turn our atten- 
but to the more usual and common- 
ones; to that class which deals en- 
- with the development of the physico- 
ical element in piano playing; to that 
‘suitable to the third or fourth-year 
, where the names of* such teachers 
composers as, Berens, Bertini, Cle- 
|, Czerny, Cramer, Duvernoy, Doering, 
Sy Kohler and Loeschhorn appear as 
old words. Nevertheless, the num- 
these studies is so prodigious that 
‘ly impossible for any student to 


I aim, rather, to study a part of 
oroughly. 
should be studied until they go 
along. Nur should they be dis- 
soon as the reading is easy, for 
this degree of proficiency that they 
est amount of good, More- 
are continued, they will prove 
f£ constantly increasing value. 
‘impracticable for all to be com- 
ered by any one (unless he de- 
‘exclusively to the task), the 
- of each should be sought 
ing-out and careful selection 
most valuable ones, utilizing 
which are absolutely needed. 


e’ A branch of Etude literature is’ 


Y 


Making Etudes Count 


By EUGENE F. MARKS 


Practical Methods of Playing Studies to Best Advantage 


The curriculum of the years preceding 
the advent of the aforementioned Etudes 
may well comprise the instruction book, or 
two or three volumes of some graded 
courses interspersed with a few of the 
simple Etudes by Doering, Gurlitt, Kohler, 
and easy sonatinas, such as Clementi, Opus, 
36—1, 2, 3. These may be worked in easily 
if the practice or lesson period is divided 
as follows: (1) Technicalities; simple 
scales, chords and arpeggii. (2) Selections 
from the graded course, easy Etudes ex- 
hibiting the material of the technical exer- 
cises, sonatinas, or any instructive pieces 
partaking of a classic character. (Louis 
Kohler states that this classical work 
should be begun as soon as one is capable 
of playing five successive tones or the scale 
of C in one octave firmly and distinctly, at 
a speed of two tones to a second of time. 
But it may be undertaken earlier, when one 
is able to perform sixty or less notes to the 
minute, say M. M. fifty up to sixty.) (3) 
Simple pieces by modern composers. Such 
an arrangement of the practice period is 
sufficiently varied and brief to prevent 
either physical or mental fatigue. It is at 
this point in one’s musical education, be- 
ginning the third year, that the subject of 
Etudes seems to intrude insidiously, yet 
forcefully for at this stage the student be- 
gins to “feel his wings” and wish to test 
his strength. 


The Final Drilling Ground 

It is evident that to get the best results 
from an Etude it must be viewed as a 
means for the application of technic, or at 
least the final drilling ground for such 
physiological actions, and not as many seem 
to think, a mere course in discipline whose 
aim is to gain the highest degree of speed 
or power. The usefulness of the Etude is 
manifold and its highest purpose to be an 
advocator or trainer in the acquisition of 
physical adroitness, or proficiency in piano 
playing. All performances demand such 
acquisitions as strength, surety, speed, 
lightness, looseness and touch. So it is 
with these ideals of technic ‘in mind that 
we set ourselves to the task of Etude prac- 
tice. The following simple excerpt from 
K@hler, Opus 50, an opus dealing entirely 
with scales and arpegeii equally distributed 
between both hands, should be thoroughly 


practiced until mastered. 
Bx.1 


First: practice for strength. This is to 
be secured through strong, even practice, 
each note delivered with the same degree 
.of power, yet so slowly performed that one 
may) view each sixteenth-note of the scale 
run as if it were a quarter-note, that is, 
four beats to the time allotted to each 
quarter-note. In this method of practice 
never allow the metronome to exceed 
eighty, one tick for each sixteenth-note. 

Observe carefully the curve of the fingers, 
avoiding all wrong or backward manipu- 
lations of the joints, and keep the arm and 
hands in correct position which they as- 
sume naturally if allowed to swing freely 
end loosely. Irrespective of strength and 


finger action, the player gains by this 
slow method calmness and gcontrol of his 
nerves. Having ample time to make a 
careful survey of all details, eyen those 
natural ones, such as beat divisions and 
places of accentuation, he attains a mental 
poise devoid of anxiety for correct finger 
or note. Besides he has time to observe 
all marks of expression and change in 
melody outline. In fact, this slow work 
becomes a sort of concentrated visual 
training of music conceptions and calls 
into activity successive factors: the eye, 
observing notes, signs, and so forth; and 
the brain, absorbing the impressions and 
adapting them in turn to the manipulation 
of the fingers, wrist and arm. It was 
William James, I think, who said, “The 
discipline of mastering one fact at a time, 
the drilling in mental concentration and re- 
tention, is worth far more than the facts 
themselves. Facts are forgotten, but the 
mental ability remains.” 

Second: speed and lightness may be used 
advantageously in combination if the Etude 
is played as softly and evenly as possible 
with each note distinctly heard at tempo 
commodo, that is, at a speed wherein no 
mistakes will occur. It is better to em- 
ploy no metronome in endeavoring to ob- 
tain smoothness and speed with this light 
touch. 

Third: surety and looseness may be 
gained simultaneously through a staccato 
touch (with thorough looseness or relaxa- 
tion of wrist and arm) given to the six- 
teenth-notes only, each note to coincide 
with a tick of the metronome. A medium 
degree of intensity should be used on each 
note, and the fingers kept correctly curved 
at all times. The value of the staccato 
touch as a test for the accuracy of notes 
or correct fingering cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Many performers can play a 
passage legato, without any trouble, but if 
the same passage (even if only a simple 
scale run) is undertaken staccato, they will 
discover to their astonishment that false 
notes are frequently struck and that wrong 
fingering is nothing unusual. 


Touch and Etude-Practice 


Fourth: touch embraces the acme of 
Etude-practice, as it means the applica- 
tion of all of the above principles of tech- 
nic with the addition of expression. Every 
note, every motive, every section, every 
phrase, every accent, must be studied and 
delivered with perfect control and musical 
feeling. In order to do this, the student 
must listen to his own playing, must be- 
come his own critic, All the time he is 
solving the mechanical problems on the 
keyboard, mentally he must be improving 


his musical ear by cultivating those facul- 


ties which discriminate between what is 
beautiful, artistic, and effective, and that 
which is ugly, trivial, and weak. Often 
even a simple melody requires many repe- 
titions and hard work to render it effect- 
ively and to its best advantage. “Repeti- 
tion is the mother of study,’ we are told, 
and resultful practice is intelligent repeti- 
tion, which means repetition with men- 
tal guidance and control back of it. 

Tf a critic would listen to another play, he 
would he “all attention” to detect wrong 
notes, incorrect phrasing, poor pedaling, 
irregular rhythm, inartistic expression, and 
especially indefiniteness of form. With 
just such keenness should he listen to him- 
self, and not waste, as he so often does, 
many hours, yea, even years, in desultory, 
unintelligent practice. Every student should 
so focus his efforts and direct his mentality 
during practice that he will gain some def- 
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nite result. He should make difficult pass- 
ages flow as fluently as the simple ones 
and see that the rendition of the whole is 
smooth, connected and acceptable. 

There are certain laws concerning the 
metric accent, the rhythmic accents of the 
beats and their sub-divisions, and the 
phrasal accents, which should be under- 
stood and developed by the student. Each 
one of these various accents demands 
special consideration. Practically nothing 
is superior, for sustaining the rhythmic 
flow of all these accents, to an Etude with 
regular divisions of equal notes to which 
different shadings may be given, and which 
is capable of varied phrasings. We have 
studies composed with specific objectives, 
such as, cultivating a feeling for rhythm 
and melody, staccato and legato touch, 
bravura and octave playing; Etudes for 
figures and embellishments frequently oc- 
curring in music, as scales, broken chords, 
arpegeii, double notes, trills, turns; studies 
designed especially for the development 
of the fingers, the wrist, the left hand 
aione, and so on. Selections from these 
Etudes may be used when one is defi- 
cient in any particular phase of develop- 


ment. Among the numerous Etudes ex- 
isting, the following are considered as es- 


sentials for all students: 


Essential Etudes 


Czerny, Op. 299, School of Velocity. 

Heller, Op. 45, 46, 47, Development of 
rhythm and tone quality, 

Cramer, Op. 8&4. The well-known tech- 
nical studies, which no piano player should 
omit. 

Cramer, 50 Selected Studies. Edited 
and progressively arranged with criticisms 
by H. von Biilow. 

Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum. 

To these may be added advantageously ; 

Thalberg, Op. 26, 12 Grandes-Etudes. 

Heller, Op. 154, 21 Technical Studies, 
to precede the works of Chopin. 

There is a distinction to be made, re- 
suming our general talk on Etudes, be- 
tween the melody and accompaniment. 
Reverting to the short illustration quoted 
above from Kohler, Opus, 50, the melody 
(in this case in two-voice, or duet, form) 
is found to be in the bass, which calls for - 
a legato touch and at the same time gives 
a prominence to this part over that of the 
scale run for the right hand. Furthermore, 
the second measure of this melodic bass 
progression 


demands a certain adaptation of the fingers 
to produce an effective legato connection, 
thus : Ex. 3 


== 


That is, the thumb sustains the G of the 
first chord while the third finger is raised 
in order to resound the E with the second 
chord. This method of connecting chords 
produces a perfect legato between the 
upper notes, while the lower notes*are nec- 
essatily somewhat disconnected; yet, not- 
withstanding this slight disconnection, a 
general rule stands that, “if one part is 
connected and an accompanying part is 
separated, even by a rest, the result re- 
mains as if the whole were connected.” 
The final effect on the ear stands as fol- 
lows: Ex.4 


== 
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because in any leap all intervening tones 
of the familiarized scale are supplied im- 
aginatively by the musical ear. This may 
be tested by skipping slowly on the key- 
board from G to C above, and noting if 
the intervening notes A and B of the scale 
are not mentally interposed. 

Again, there is the expression of cli- 
maxes inherent in each phrase, to which 
an interpretative touch must be adapted 
(as the bass part in the first excerpt given) 
and a similar, yet subdued, expression of 
the accompanying figure. This figure fre- 
quently bears an inherent expression of its 
own resulting in “expression within ex- 
pression.” Thus, crescendo, diminuendo 
or swell may be made upon the scale runs 
in the treble of the first example, never- 
theless sustaining the smorsando effect of 
the entire accompaniment. 

Many students deem the study of Etudes 
uninteresting, yet they should always keep 
in view the ultimate aim of thus surmount- 
ing technical difficulties, and endeavoring 
to vitalize them with the breath of musi- 
cal interest. 


Thumb Drill of the Right Kind_ 


By M. C. Wilkins 


Here is a thumb drill that can be used 
to preface scale-playing to good advantage. 
As the thumb is rarely used on a black 
key in scale-playing, the practice may be 
confined to the broken thirds in C major 
as indicated. 


Ex.1 


For passing thumb under. 


Follow this counting for precision: 


Count I. Strike the second finger and at 
the same moment let the thumb 
fly under to its proper position 
over the E, the next key to be 
struck. These motions are to oc- 
cur simultaneously and are not 
to be accompanied by any jerky 
motion of the hand, 

Strike the E confidently with 
the thumb, at the same moment 
liberating the second finger and 
placing it in striking position 
immediately over D, the next 
note. 


Count II. 


Proceed in the same manner with the other 
fingers, and the other notes in all the exer- 
cises. 


Please Do! 


By N. B. Smart 


AcQUIRE a true legato by finger exercis- 
ing. 

Practice the difficult parts first in studies 
and exercises. 

Get the fingering right in your scales. 

Play scales slowly until you know them. 

Give attention to phrasing. 

Play more slowly if you blunder or 
stammer, 

Avoid stopping in sight-reading. 

Keep your eye at least a bar in front of 
the notes your fingets are playing. 

Leave the new piece till after you have 
practiced. scales exercises and pieces. 

Remember that one piece well played is 
of more value than many pieces indiffer- 
ently played. 

Understand fully the key, or keys of a 
piece. 

Conquer the difficult piece and make it 
speak your thoughts. 

Finish your practice with one piece from 
your repertoire. 

Play to friends when asked. 


Slumps! 


By Harold Mynning 


A creat deal of the discouraging ele- 
ment in piano playing could be elimi- 
nated if the student would realize that he 
is just as much subject to a slump—a 
period when he seems to be able to make 
little or no progress—as is, for instance, 
a baseball player. No one can explain 
why the mind sometimes seems to go on a 
vacation and to stay indefinitely. The 
slump usually begins of a sudden and ends 
in the same way. Probably the cause is 
partly physical and partly mental. 

As an illustration of the part the mind 
plays in a slump, this incident might be 
mentioned. Some time ago the celebrated 
pianist, Josef Hofmann, played in At- 
lanta, Georgia. He had not given a re- 
cital there in fifteen years. The small 
crowd assembled to hear him made him 
feel rather depressed; but he tells us that 
as soon as he touched the keys he discov- 
ered much to his joy that the piano was 
an instrument that had an exceptionally 
fine action. This changed his mental atti- 
tude entirely and the recital turned out to 
be a glorious success. 

Piano playing is much like baseball, in 
that it is partly mental and partly physical. 
That is to say, while there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the two ‘games ;” 
yet they have a great similarity in the two 
ways which have been mentioned. Very 
often the hands of the pianist seem to be 
sluggish, and no amount of practicing 
seems to be able to improve matters. The 
player is probably in the throes of a 
physical slump. As stated, baseball play- 
ers frequently experience this. George 
Sisler, the famous batsman of the St, 
Louis Browns, in the season just closed 
appeared twenty-six times at bat without 
scoring a “hit.” 

For the genuine slump there is probably 
no cure as such. This leaves but one ques- 
tion left to be settled. Sometimes, in fact 
often, a streak of laziness is mistaken for 
a slump. The remedy for this of course 
is work, and plenty of it. 

All that can be done in a case of slumps 
is that the victim shall do his best to break 
it. If the case is not too severe, probably 
any one or all of the following remedies 
might prove efficacious—at least partially 
so. 

Practice slowly. There is probably noth- 
ing so absolutely ruinous to pianistic prog- 
ress as the attempt to play a piece faster 
than preparation has made possible. The 
old saying that “The shortest way home is 
the longest way round,” is perhaps true, 
as applied to slow development in piano 
playing. 

A change in musical diet is often as ex- 
hilarating as a breath of fresh air coming 
into a hot, stuffy room. 

Finally there is the recourse to quit mu- 
sic entirely for a period of time. This 
often works wonders in the nature of an 
improvement when the work is again 
taken up. 


A Tribute of Tears 


Harry Harkness Flagler, the generous 
patron of American music, told a story at 
a musicale in New York. 

“A male quartet,” he began, “was sing- 
ing plantation melodies at a concert in 
Rochester. As the melodies went on a man 
in a front seat was seen to wipe his eyes 
furtively, and a few minutes later he burst 
into tears. 

“The manager of the quartet slipped 
round and touched him on the shoulder. 

“My dear sir,’ he said, ‘our quartet 
deeply appreciates the compliment you have 
paid it by this display of emotion, You 
are a Southerner, no doubt?’ 

““No,’ sobbed the man, ‘I am a musi- 
Chany? 
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Acquiring a True Legato Touch 


By Hazel Barron 


THrouGcHOUT early musical history the 
search for an instrument on which to 
exemplify the legato touch was constant. 
As the mechanism of the pianoforte was 
developed, each master in turn sought to 
play upon it in a truly masterly way. Each 
endeavored to acquire a way to produce 
beautiful singing tones, to express a true 
legato touch. Today we have the modern 
pianoforte, a highly developed instrument, 
and a host of master musicians to perform 
inspiringly upon it. But what about the 
playing of the average student and per- 
former? 

How frequently is heard: “Oh! she plays 
wonderfully, for she has a beautiful touch !” 
An abstract sort of compliment to offer a 
thoughtful musician, for, she reasons, 
“What is a beautiful touch?” Were it 
possible to inquire of the speaker, it would 
likely be found that he was expressing his 
appreciation for the tune which the player 
brought out. Melody played in singing 
style in a sympathetic manner is ever in- 
strumental in enlisting the appreciation of 
an audience. Is the musician always as 
alert in the recognition of beautiful tones 
as his hearers? The difference between 
true legato playing and detached or stac- 
cato playing is as great as the difference 
between black and white. Therefore, a 
practical understanding of the various 
touches and the correct place of each in 
performance is the duty of every sincere 
student of music. 

The clapping of the hands at regular 
intervals illustrates in a simple way the 


effect of the staccato touch. Though the 


claps be slow or rapid, each is separate 
andedistinct. One neither meets nor over- 
laps the succeeding clap. So it may be said 
that any tone which does not meet the suc- 
ceeding one could not be a link of a legato 
phrase, but must be a staccato tone. One 
naturally sings or hums a melody in legato 
style. The moment the breath is taken, the 
smooth succession of tones is broken and 
the legato phrase ends. Figuratively, a 
melodic phrase is played as it should be 
sung. 

In order to produce good legato playing 
one needs the ability to hear it. He must 
then utilize his efforts to gain it by simple 
methods of practice. With a very relaxed 
hand and arm, the following exercise should 
be practiced to give an appreciation of sing- 
ing tones and the effect of constant over- 
lapping. 


Double thirds and double sixths are 
found very profitable practice. It should be 
noticed that in ascending a scale oi thirds, 
the fifth finger on the right hand and the 
thumb on the left must cling to the key 
while the pair of fingers passes over. This 
same clinging to the key is necessary for 
the two outer fingers while ascending with 
legato double sixths. 


One immediately finds that in attempting 
to play a phrase in a beautiful legato style, 
he must first acquire a correct, practical 
fingering. It is only after a usual finger- 
ing has been learned that the student can 
work to perfect the technic required for 
the passage. The opening phrase of the 
popular Jmpromplu, Op, 142, No. 2, (Ex. 
3), by Schubert, gives some splendid illus- 
trations of the necessity for correct finger- 


ing. It will be found that jn order to br 
out this beautiful melody as indicated 
the slurs, the finger marking must be | 
lowed. It is excellent practice to take 
melody from its harmonic context in or 
to bring out the simple, unaffected m 
sage of this musical gem. 


Frequently several fingerings are us 
for the same passage, and the student m 
select one which meets all requireme 
There are but two important rules. I 
legato passage, when a note is repea 
once, or several times, a change of fin 
should occur on each repetition, By cha 
ing the fingers a perfect smoothness 
obtainable; for, as one finger allows 
key to rise, another is in readiness to p1 
it again, thus producing a continuous vik 
tion. When it is impossible to cha 
fingers because of other voices, the w 
may act as a buffer by lifting with the 
and with a suitable downward stroke 
place the finger on the repeated note. 
earnest student readily learns that a 
laxed, flexible, alert wrist is very necess 
for good legato playing. It freque 
happens that a wide span occurs betw 
notes of a given slur. In such a case 
must plan to allow for the needed exp 
sion, by a change of fingers on a sustai 
note. 

The necessity for rapid changes of 
gering is shown in the illustration fr 
the much-loved Beethoven work, « 
monly called “The Moonlight Sonata” (- 
4). It will be noted also that because 
the triplet figure used to accompany 
melody, the wrist must do important c 
necting work, ; 
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Although the false notion is entertai 
by many that a true legato is obtainé 
only at the organ or by the human vo 
the stringed instrumentalist will find t 
he also can approach a perfect legato 
his playing. He must remember, howe’ 
that though mechanical (technical) pert 
tion is very necessary, yet this is but 
means to good performance. 

The pianoforte student must begin 
bring out a beautiful musical express 
through the simple details of his d 
practice. Scales and arpeggios must 
given diligent and persevering  stt 
Troublesome points must be carefully — 
permanently eliminated. The fourth 
fifth fingers must work as freely | 
accurately as the second and third. ” 
thumb must remain relaxed and play y 
a parallel stroke to that of the fing 


. Three degrees of speed and three of lo 


ness, at least, should be used for pract: 
for only through such application, can 
student attain a proper sensitiveniess 
the requirements of sympathetic inter] 
tation of compositions. — ; 


The old music, the neighborly mi 
ling of people in the square dasices, 
rollicking recls and joyous jigs, as 3 
as the vocal harmony of the calls, are 
found “to impart a pleaswre which 
more sophisticated of the manufacts 
dances cannot give.”"—HENRyY Forp. ~ 


r 
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How to Develop a School Band 


VERY school should have a band. 
A, It is both a school and a community 
asset. This fact is being recognized 
| a greater extent every year. “Music 
© everyone and everyone for music” 
Would be the growing aim of every com- 
janity, and the students’ band represents 
Mie of the most practical and effective 
Nays in which the schools can help to real- 
Ble this ideal. 
\Musical training through the band is in 
cord with the trend of the times, which 
Pplacing greater emphasis than ever be- 
fe on enjoyment of mucic and self-e.r- 
Nession through ensemble playing. 
The school band—the wind band—com- 
Wes with the fine training it offers the 
Pung players an important function in 
fimulating school spirit and unifying 
Mhool life, and beyond that, a great poten- 
§l recreational and cultural service to the 
@iblic at large. It makes music a “live 
@\bject” to the entire school population. 
his is reflected among the parents in a 
jitter understanding of the value of music 
, the educational scheme and a truer ap- 
Meciation of its role in the development 
i) the individual and the improvement of 
soup life. With its cheering and inspir- 
\g music, its picturesque uniforms and 
™s general usefulness to the school and 
fwn, the band merits, and receives, the 
ithusiastic support of the student body 
Wid the public. 
vIn addition to these advantages a band 
yy UW quickly and easily developed and is a 
nt ost attractive medium for musical ex- 
Jession. But its very usefulness and the 
\se of first development have somewhat 
Jinded us to what it may, under wise 
\tidance, ultimately accomplish. For the 
nd is capable of a development similar 
the symphony orchestra and in certain 
ys the music of the band is superior to 
fat possible from an orchestra of any 
nd. Sustained organ-like effects of 
reat power and loveliness are possible as 
y om no other musical means, to state but 
e of the unique effects of which this 
of organization is capable, 


Standard Bands 


| Band instrumentation has never been 
ndardized, so there has never been an 
organization toward which to strive. 


age 


By J. E. MADDY 


From an address preparcd for the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisor's Na- 
onal Conference. Republished by arrangement with the National Burcau for the Advancement of Music. 

(Mr. Maddy ts the director of the Music Supervisor's Department of the Conservatory of the University of 
jichigan and is the author of important works for school use. 


Any group of instruments is called a 
band and, until there is some settled stand- 
ard to work for and grow up to, there will 
never be the development of the band there 
should be for this wonderfully attractive 
medium of musical expression. Military 
bands, jazz bands, combinations of bands 
and orchestras—there is no end to them. 
All these combinations are most attractive> 
and useful, but they emphasize the fact 
that there is no standard. The Committee 
cn Instrumental Affairs of the M. S. N.C. 
has tried to meet the need for a practical 
criterion by making known its judgment as 
to the best instrumentation for a minimum 
band of twenty-one players, and is work- 
ing out instrumentation for others. 


Band System 


A system of bands is very necessary to 
accommodate everyone, if band music is 
to fulfill its true mission in the commu- 
nity. The wind side of the instrumental 
work must be greatly expanded if all the 
boys who should be tooting horns in- 
stead of idling or getting into mischief are 
to be kept busy, to state but one of the 
vital uses of the band. 

A system of school bands, headed by a 
fine symphonic band, should be developed 
in every community. The wind instrument 
classes should be stressed in the lower 
grades and the band organized in the sev- 
enth grade. 

It is better for each school building to 
have its own band rather than to have a 
central organization, as smaller organiza- 
tions make for efficiency and the time it 
takes to go from one building to another 
is a deterrent factor. If held out of school 
time many pupils who should be in the 
band will be unable to attend rehearsals. 
A joint ‘concert of several school bands 
often forms an attractive feature of a 
season’s work. 


Without balance the band is ineftect- 
ive, and no one gets full value for the 
time spent on it. There are two ways to 
secure the necessary balance. The long 
disfance plan is to raise the right number 
and kind of players. This takes a lot of 
time, but every band leader should begin 
this plan and keep it going all the time. 
Every community band should have a 
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“kid band’ to draw from, when 
there are no bands in the schools. 

The short distance way means 
taking all the players available and 
getting as good a balance as pos- 
sible at once. There are very few 
well balanced bands, because the 
leader is apt to work only on this 
later plan and neglect the former. 

We will. begin with the second 
and short way We must, of course, 
give every pupil a chance, but we 
must also see that every one takes 
advantage of the chance, so that 
all get the best out of the work. 

Some standard must be in the 
mind of the leader as he gathers 
all the players into the band for 
the first time We will suppose this 
is a senior high school. We find 
further on in this article the list of 
instruments of the ideal symphonic band. 

A band with this instrumentation can 
play any sort of music and should be the 
ideal in the mind of the leader. The mem- 
bership in this band should ultimately be 
limited to the best players only, but at first 
there should be some concessions. The 
quickest way is to treat each part as a 
separate unit clear down the line. For 
example, suppose a number of saxophones 
present themselves. Needing one soprano 
saxophone, the best one should be selected 
and put in the band. The rest of the play- 
ers of the soprano saxophones may take 
their choice, either change to some other 
instrument or go into the second band 
where all may play without regard to bal- 
ance, Let it be known all through the high 
and grade schools that but one soprano 
saxophone can be used in the best band, 
toward which all are striving, and the be- 
ginners on saxophones will take warning 
and will begin to study something that 
will give them a chance to get into the 
best organization. This will give a fine 
start to both plans suggested above. 

As another example, let us take the cor- 
nets. Many of these will apply, as next to 
the saxophone the cornet is the most pop- 
ular instrument. The four best of these 
should be placed in the first band and the 
rest of them given their choice between 
going into the second band or changing to 
another instrument and going into the first. 
Let it also be known throughout all the 
system of bands that but four cornets can 
enter the first band and pupils contemplat- 
ing cornet study will consider their chances 
and select the instrument to be played 
with more care than usual. 

Supposing one of the disappointed cor- 
net players decides to get a French horn. 
He should be put into the first band at 
once and the fact announced through the 
whole system that when a pupil takes up a 
new instrument he can rise clear to the 
top if there is no competition on his. in- 
strument. On the other hand, the more 
instruments of the same kind the keener 
the competition and the better player one 
must be to hold his place. 

It may be thought that placing a green 
player in the best band will hurt the en- 
semble. It will for a time, but it is per- 
fectly amazing how rapidly a youngster 
can learn anything when the proper incen- 
tive is given him. The new player will 
strive manfully to bring himself to the 
level of the rest of the band. At first he 
should not be allowed to play very much 
when the band appears in public, but he 
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should always appear with them and play 
the few notes that he can play correctly. 
All players on all instruments should 
understand that promotion depends upon 
ability, conduct and vacancies. Demotions 
depend on the same. With this double 
plan of organization, up and down, and 
“crossed,” the competition will be keen 
and transfers from one instrument to an- 
other will seem logical and will be easily 


made. But let the leader always use tact. 
To develop kis band effectively the 
leader must have a definite sized and 


definitely balanced ensemble in mind _ to 
begin with and then stick to it until it 
becomes a definite reality. This takes 
time and he is often tempted to make con- 
cessions here and there, but this is gener- 
ally fatal. Carrying out this plan may 
cause temporary hardship to a few, but 
the final result will fully compensate for 
any of these temporary difficulties, and 
there is always the second band with its 
unlimited membership. 

This same plan should be worked in all 


junior high schools and eight grade 
buildings. 
The membership in the upper band 


should be limited strictly as to number 
first and then quality. 

It is a good plan to have an extra player 
on each part who rehearses with the first 
band, and stands ready to fill in when 
someone cannot be present. These extra 
players may or may not be members of the 
second band. They may play with the band 
in the “Tutti” passages and be ready to 
play the solo passages when necessary. It 
is well to look forward to graduation 
time and be training enough of these un- 
derstudies to fill in the band when the 
time comes. 

It should be remembered that the qual- 
ity of the performance of this first band 
and all others also must be constantly 
perfected, for, if the ensemble does not 
grow musically the motive for joining it 
at all is lost, and the whole system is a 
failure. 

Suitability of Instruments 

Students often select an instrument 
which is unsuited to their physical make- 
up, and it is well for the leader to pass 
upon the selection and advise against 
choosing the wrong instrument. 

Cornet players must have thin lips and 
even front teeth. Sharp or uneven teeth, 
or upper and lower not in alignment, 
would make playing painful in the extreme. 
Pupils with thick lips should be transferred 
to instruments with larger mouth pieces, 
such as altos, trombones, baritones or 
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tubas, according to the thickness of the 
lips. All brass players need even front 
teeth. Reed instrument players must have 
even lower teeth. Oboe and bassoon play- 
ers should have even upper and lower 
teeth, Good whistlers are the best material 
for flute end piccolo players. 


Buying Instruments 


How shall the instruments be acquired, 
who shall pay for them and what shall be 
purchased first? 

The solo instruments will be purchased 
by the players without much urging, but 
the less well-known instruments must be 
furnished, such as the French horns, 
oboes, bassoons, tubas, and so forth. 

The board of education should be asked 
to furnish these instruments as a part of 
the school equipment, the same as it 
does for other branches of study. This 
part of the music system may be consid- 
ered vocational as well as cultural. Let 
us contrast the vocational equipment in 
the usual high school in the matter of ma- 
chinery with that for music. Thousands 
for the one and usually nothing for the 
other. Now contrast the number who will 
use their vocational training in one and 
in the other. Music makes the superior 
showing. Many boards of education are 
furnishing funds to buy instruments. 

Buying instruments is a fine outlet for 
‘the energies of parent-teacher associations. 
It is also a project which will make a 
strong appeal to chambers of commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions’ clubs. In fact, 
local clubs of all kinds may be interested. 

Philanthropically inclined people will 
here find a very concrete way to help. 
Many a talented pupil, if given an instru- 
ment and a few lessons, will later become 
self-supporting either wholly or in part. 

Concerts of all kinds may be given and 
the proceeds used to buy instruments. 
This gives an added reason for studying 
the music, but it is a very slow way to 
raise money. 

Vaudeville and minstrel shows, given by 
students, have value and are popular. 
Student organizations often help with this 
fund. Tag day also helps. Managers of 
picture theatres often allow organizations 
to take over a certain number of perform- 
ances and share the profits accruing from 
the increased sale of tickets. Old paper 
sales are a goodly source of income.* 

The value of these efforts is not only 
that they raise funds, which is, of course, 
the primary objective, but that they serve 
to keep students and public reminded of 
the importance of developing the band. 

Care must be used in buying the instru- 
ments. They should all be “low-pitch.” 
Nothing is so discouraging as trying to 
make music with instruments that cannot 
be tuned together. 

Good instruments should also be pur- 
chased. They are far easier to play and 
the mortality by discouragement is far 
less. 

Instrumentation 


In planning the system of bands pro- 
vision should be made for units of various 
sizes. This may not be possible at first 
but with some definite scheme in mind the 
results will finally be worth while. 


Band for an Eight Grade Building (36 Pieces) 


Twelve B flat clarinets. One E flat 
clarinet. One piccolo or flute. One alto 
saxophone. One tenor saxophone. One 
C melody saxophone (three may be used 
if separate music is provided for each 


one). One baritone saxophone, Six cor- 
nets. Three French horns, mellophones or 
E flat altos. Three trombones or two 


trombones and one tenor horn. One bari- 
tone, Two E flat tubas, small size upright. 
One bass drum, One snare drum (two 
may be used). One pair cymbals. 


*One school raised $230 in three days by 
having the pupils cart old papers from their 
homes and dispose of them to a junk dealer, 


Junior High School Band (54 Pieces) 


Sixteen B flat clarinets. Two E flat 
clarinets. One piccolo. One Oboe, One 
bassoon. One alto saxophone. One tenor 
saxophone. One baritone saxophone. 


Three C melody saxophones, if separate 
music provided. (Do not allow them to 
play the oboe music.) Four cornets. Two 
trumpets. Four French horns, mello- 
phones or E flat altos—or four French 
horns and four E flat altos or mellophones, 
one horn and one alto on each part (an 
excellent way to teach French horn). 
Three trombones. Two baritones. Four 
E flat tubas, small size, upright. One bass 
drum, Two snare-drums, One pair cym- 
bals. 
Symphonic Band (68 Pieces) 


piccolos (interchangeable with 
flutes). Two E flat clarinets. Twenty- 
four B flat clarinets. Two alto clarinets. 
One bass clarinet. Two alto saxophones, 
or one soprano and one alto, One tenor 


Two 


saxophone. One baritone saxophone. One 
bass saxophone. Two oboes. One Eng- 
lish horn. Two bassoons. Four cornets. 


Two trumpets. Two fluegel horns. Four 
French horns. Two baritones. Three 
trombones (two tenor and one bass). Six 


tubas (two E flat and four BB flat). 
Timpani. One snare drum. One _ bass 
drum. One pair cymbals. 


Minimum Band of 21 Pieces 


The National Instrumental Committee 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference suggests the following instrumen- 
tation for a minimum band of twenty-one 
pieces: 

Four clarinets. Two saxophones (bari- 
tone and tenor or alto). Four cornets. 
Three horns. One baritone. Three trom- 
bones. Two tubas. Two drums. 


Thirty-Seven Piece Band 


Twelve B flat clarinets (three first, three 
second, three third and three fourth). One 
E flat clarinet. One flute and piccolo. 
One oboe. One bassoon. Two saxophones 
(E flat alto and B flat tenor, or two C 
melodies. Or one alto clarinet and one B 
flat tenor or C saxophone). 

One alto clarinet. One bass clarinet 
or bass saxophone. Four cornets. Two 
trumpets. One fluegel horn. Three 
French horns. Three trombones. One 
baritone. Three tubas (one E flat and two 
BB flat preferred). Two drums (bass and 
snare), 

The Community Band 


The community band would do well to 
take one of these suggested instrumenta- 
tions and work toward it as their goal. 
When that is reached, it should work for 
the next one, until the community possesses 
a real symphonic band -that can give the 
people concerts of all kinds. Many of the 
suggestions in this booklet apply to the 
community band, organized outside of the 
schools, and including Rotary Club, Boy 
Scout, American Legion bands, and so 
forth, as well as to the school ensembles. 

The law in many states now allows a 
community to tax itself to support a band. 
Why not, therefore, buy any needed instru- 
ments which are lacking out of public 
funds, just as a fire engine is bought. A 
fine band may be made to put out many 
mental fires, resulting from restlessness 
and discontent, just as the fire engine puts 
out physical fires. It is also an invaluable 
constructive force, as a pleasure-and relax- 
ation-bringing agency, in addition to being 
protective. Further information concern- 
ing state band laws may be secured from 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, including a full résumé of 
these laws in the various states. 


Seating of the Symphonic Band 


The seating plan of the symphonic band 
shown on the next page may be used as a 
pattern for the seating of smaller bands. 
Just leave out the missing instruments and 


bring the remaining instruments closer 
together, keeping to the same general plan. 


Credits 
Credits should be given pupils who play 
in the band, if their work is worth it. If 
they merely play occasionally for the fun 
of it, they should receive no credit. Mu- 
sic should not be looked upon as a snap; 
the music credits that are given in the 

schools should be earned. 


Attendance 

The attendance should be taken by the 
librarian or other officer appointed. A 
seating plat with movable cards is the 
best way to do it. No time should ever 
be taken to call the roll, and certainly the 
leader should never do it. His time is 
fully occupied otherwise. 


Rehearsal Time 

It is often a problem to induce school 
authorities to admit that music study is 
education and give school time for it. 
When this is admitted and there is a 
teacher available who can teach the band, 
the rest is but a matter of time, work and 
careful planning. 

All bands should meet in school time 
where possible, have a specified number of 
periods weekly, and be an integral part of 
the school worky. When pupils are al- 
lowed to substitute music for other and 
less useful subjects the work will amount 
to something. More people earn their liv- 
ing by music than by any other profession, 
except school-teaching and one or two 
others, and when you include those who 
partly earn their living by music the num- 
ber probably equals the number of school 
teachers. Most of these professional mu- 
siclans earn money on the instrumental 
side, and the number is increasing every 
day. But this is only the vocational aspect 
of the question. When the educational, 
general cultural, ethical, and entertain- 
ment side of music are taken into account 
the thinking person will soon see that only 
a very useful subject indeed can hold its 
own with instrumental music in the schools. 

One or two weekly rehearsals will suf- 
fice for the bands in the grades. The 
bands of the junior and senior high schools 
should meet every day for one period. 

If the ensemble is efficiently organized 
an amazing amount of work can be accom- 
plished in a one hour daily rehearsal. The 
best time for rehearsals is the middle of 
the day. A school can generally arrange 
a program that will permit daily rehear- 
sals, if the principal is so inclined. Prac- 
tically every high school. has duplicate 
classes in some subjects. If every class 
that meets at the same time as the band 
has a duplicate at some other period the 
difficulty is solved. It is far better, as 
well as easier, to arrange to have a period 
every day than a double period two or three 
times a week, as the daily class always 
functions better than the intermittent 
class. After-school” rehearsals are not 
usually so Satisfactory, although they are 
often held in grade schools. It is obviously 
unfair to penalize music students with 
after-school classes when other vocational 
subjects are taught during school hours. 
The music profession is better paid than 
any. of the other vocations taught in the 
schools. In the face of these facts a fair- 
minded board of education will not refuse 
school hours. and equal credits for music 
work, if properly approachedt. If this 
full recognition cannot be secured imme- 


7It should. be noted however, that in 
Rochester, where a remarkable system of 
bands and orchestras has been built up, and 
in a great many other cities, the rehearsals 
are held after school, though school credit 
is given. an ; 

iFor “ammunition” to be used in persuad- 
ing boards of education see “Music and Child- 
hood,’ prepared by the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, “The Value of Musical 
Training to Children in Schools of America,”’ 
by George H. Gartlan, and “The Giving of 
High School Credits for Private Music 
Study—A_ Survey,” all obtainable from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic, 45 West 45th Street, New York, 


they will remember 


THE ETI 
diately, a beginning should, of course 
made utilizing after school hours, for z 
all the children profit by this training, 
their interest can be aroused to the 1 
where the work becomes pleasure. 

(This article will be continued i 
Erupe for July.) : 


Bring Out the Melody 


By Blanche D. Pickering 


VeRY often students, in playing a 
which has a melody in either rig 
left hand,.do not bring out the melo 
play both hands in the same tone. 
example of this kind is seen in th 
lowing measure: 


Andante M.M. d- = 56-63 
a 
3 5 Hi 


‘ 
The above is taken from the Vi 
Hymn, in Matthew’s Standard Gr 


Course, Book I. The right-hand me 
should be brought out in a singing 
and the left hand should be played 1 
softly than the right. I tell my pupi 
imagine that the right hand is a singer 
the left hand its accompanist. An ac 
panist must not play as loud as the so 
therefore the left-hand accompani 
must be subordinated. 


Playing for Daddy 


By Alice M. Steede 


“PERSONALLY, | derive more pleasure 
hearing a little first-grade piece well pl 
than from an advanced piece that is 
slightly too difficult for the perfor1 
So said a well-known musician recent 
a public address, and this is an opinion 
on reflection, we must all endorse. 

From the first year or so of her mv 
education the pupil is not often ca 
of playing anything, that is, in itsel 
great musical merit; but everyone is 3 
ested in seeing a little eight-year-old « 
anything well, and she can give a_ 
deal of pleasure in a small way; and, 
at an early stage, she can always hav 
little piece that she can “play for Da 
To insure this, some little piece that ap 
to the child’s own mind should be ch 
It may be only a little two or three 
exercise, but it must be something tha 
child likes well enough to work at pati 
and thoroughly. It will take two or © 
weeks, or even a month, before it ca 
played really well, that is, without 
takes, with some variety of tone and» 
memory. Pe 65 - . 

-Any music that has passed these 
even though it is found in the el 
instruction book, should be singled ot 
having a gold star placed against it. — 
acts as a useful stimulus to the child’s 
severance and, when she is asked to 
for “Daddy,” or ‘for company,” she 
izes at an early age the adva es of 


I believe that much of 
of music now put forth - 
poses is on mistaken 
the pupil's intelligenc 
not childlike but mere 
cational composers ai 
their minds back to 


(say) ten .they bo 
as if they were twelve, 


thing in the way of ¢ 
seemed to suggest they 
seven.—F este in THE Mus! 
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“Those Horrid Inventions! Those Awful Fugues 
Hints on the Art of Playing the Music of Bach 


By PHILIP GORDON 


of the master’s humorous cantata, “Phoebus and Pan,” and the first public 


(The author of this article, who has been for a number of years 
wector of music in South Side High School, Newark, N. J., and is con- 


uctor of the Newark Philharmonic Society, makes a specialty of the music 
if Bach. Under his direction were given the first performance in America 


HOSE HORRID Inventions! 
1 Those awful Fugues!” How 
Ef many students of music, and how 

y listeners have said just that! Have 
a ever thought why people do not talk 
» disparagingly of other composers? 
: Vhy do students always complain about 
> @rahms, Schumann and Bach; and why do 
hey take so readily to Beethoven, Schu- 
rt, and Chopin? Because Beethoven, 
Mhubert, and Chopin almost play them- 
es; even an uninspired player can 
lake them sound interesting; the rhythm 
ul the melody carry their compositions 
i Wong. But Brahms, Schumann, and Bach 
i Mguire not only playing but also a great 
fal of thought. And thought cannot be 
atned from a book of technical exercises, 
; if it were a problem in finger agility. 
« ould that we had a book of exercises 
i @ brain agility ! 


Expression in Bach 


he first essential in playing Bach is. to 
%t over the queer but common notion that 
$ music is devoid of shading, phrasing, 
* accent. Bach wrote most of his music 
ithout expression marks of any sort, it is 
in fact, he seldom gives any clue 
to the speed or character of the piece. 
the reason jis not that there was no 
for such directions, but simply that 
| wrote music to be performed under 
wn direction, and there was no need 
him to write into the manuscript re- 
ers of speed, volume of tone, or dis- 
ition of accent. If we find in modern 
; of Bach the same absence of ex- 
on marks, it is hecause editors hesi- 
‘to tamper with the music of such a 
r, not because the music is inexpres- 


ils are in the habit of thinking that 
must use only the editor's brains, 
their own. It is only after years 
they learn the necessity of thinking 
endently. Hence they have a tend- 
to play Bach in a mass, at a fixed 
of intensity, and with a scrupulous 
nce of everything that might make 
d like modern music, which is made 
ible by means of accents, gradations 
sd and of volume, and phrasing or 
tua Yet Bach is considered one 
the most modern of composers, despite 
t that he died almost two hundred 
ago. If his music is so vital that 
s speak of “Bach and other moderns,” 
s easy to see at once that the perform- 
this music must be thoroughly 
in character, and that the level, 


_ Making Bach Attractive 


[IS article we shall consider a 
the ways in which the student 
playing of Bach more artis- 
attractive. The most impor- 
of all takes its departure from 
s famous mot, “In the begin- 
s rhythm.” 
in rhythm. It was absolutely 
to his method of* musical com- 
have such clear outlines, for he 
sveloped a whole piece from 
The more individual the 
> more intelligible will be its 
elopments. Individuality was 


reise style of playing is far from _ 


Bach is remark- © 


melody (as in the F-minor Fugue, “Well 
Tempered Clavichord, volume I’) or, by 
striking rhythms, Frequently these rhythms 
are sO vivacious that one wonders how 
they could have been created by the 
composer of ‘such ‘serious works as the 
“B-Minor Mass” and the “St; Matthew 
Passion.” But the sooner the pupil learns 
to appreciate the rhythmic gayety of Bach, 
the sooner his playing will hold the atten- 
tion of his audience. 

Study the following examples closely. 
All of them are so distinctive in rhythme 
that they must be interesting to student 
and listener alike. The first excerpt is 


syncopated to such an extent that it is 
‘eally quite jazzy. 
Hx. 


Theie is unmistakable laughter in the 
second and third, the latter of which in 
its opening measure seems to imitate 
whistling. 


Bx. 2 


- Li) eee ee f 


The fourth example is rough and boister- 
ous in its humor. 

* 
Ex. 4 


dim, 


ae 
As you see, it requires a good deal of 
staccato, sforzando, and accentuation to 
bring out the character of each theme; 
but is that not vastly different from the 
pallid style you hear so frequently ? 
Here are two of Bach’s themes with 
which to experiment. 


Ex.5 
Allegretto 


Study them, decide what to do to bring 
out their rhythmic outlines. Observe how 
they acquire life and meaning. 

It is equally important to follow the 
course of the themes through the com- 


performance of the “Peasant Cantata.” 
student how to play the music of the great John Sebastian Bach. 
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In this article Mr. Gordon tells the 
Bach 


may be made areal delight through careful practice.) 


position, bringing them out above the web 
of counterpoint wherever they occur, even 
if in the. bass or the middle voices. The 
right hand may be playing a subordinate 
part, and you distort the whole piece if 
you constantly emphasize the right hand 
to the exclusion of the true melody. Take 
the B-flat Minor Prelude in the first vol- 
ume of the “Well Tempered Clavichord” 
and trace the development of the motive 
of three notes throughout the piece. The 
results will surprise you. Note especially, 
the very end, where the motive occurs in 
the tenor, just when you would think the 
composer had no further use for his theme. 


Ex.7 


Go over the Gavotte of the “Fifth Eng- 
lish Suite” in the same way, outlining the 
opening motive of three notes, clearly, but 
with grace and delicacy. In the second 
half of the piece you will find it in the 
left hand several times. 


Importance of Phrasing 

Phrasing is of the utmost,importance in 
Bach, because the music is generally com- 
plex in structure. You will appreciate the 
problem if you will take the opening sen- 
tence of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and try 
to read it with such inflection, punctuation, 
and distribution of emphasis that the 
meaning will be clear despite the length 
and complexity of the sentence. The prob- 
lem is the same with Bach, though here 
it is augmented by the fact that there 
may be two or three different melodies 
sounding at the same time, each requiring 
its own peculiar phrasing. 

One of the first sources of difficulty in 
phrasing Bach is the double structure of 
many of the melodies. In example 2 we 
see such a melody. The essential notes 
A, G, F, E are imbedded in the general 
mass, which also contains the relatively 
important reiterated figure in sixteenths 
(C, B, C). Similar in plan is this theme 
from the “B-minor Mass :” 


Here there is no difference of rhythm to 


distinguish the different parts of the 
theme, as there was in example 2; every- 
thing must be made clear by the phrasing 
alone. It is extremely difficult to play this 
theme intelligently, simple as it may seem 
at first sight. 

Take the subjects of the fugues in F- 
sharp minor and in B-minor in the first 
volume of “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” also the Prelude in B-flat minor, 
and analyze the melodies closely. 

A great help in phrasing the long lyric 
melodies of Bach is to compare them with 
sentences of poetry or prose. pOu first 
reading, a long sentence may be far from 
clear; one must search for subject, predi- 


cate and modifiers. So in melodies like 


the Air in the “Fifth French Suite;’ com- 
plex as the outline may seem at first, it 
becomes perfectly clear when you go over 
it many times, dividing it into sections and 
giving each section its due emphasis. 
Bx.9 


Try to get a similar, clear picture of the 
Sarbabande in the “Second English Suite.” 

Under the head of expression it is easier 
to tell what ought to be done than to give 
specific directions for doing it. Expression 
is largely personal and it is the one ele- 
ment in musical performance that defies 
teaching. The most one can do is to sug- 
gest points that need to be considered in 
the-art of expression. 

Gradations of tonal volume must be 
used copiously. It is true that the harpsi- 
chord and the organ could not pass grad- 
ually from ptano to forte, and could only 
change suddenly from loud to soft. But 
that is no excuse for our failure to play 
expressively. 

There are times when the sudden change 
irom forte to piano is intentional in Bach, 
aus in example 10, 


Bx.10 


Sometimes such cases are recognized by 
Bach’s own designation—he used the full 
words, forte or piano; sometimes modern 
editors indicate f or », and sometimes the 
player must recognize such passages for 
himself. But there are many melodies— 
by far the majority—that require a2 copi- 
ous use of crescendo and diminuendo. 
Such effects were not possible on Bach's 
instrument, the harpsichord, but you will 
learn that Bach wrote not for one gen- 
eration but for all time. 

The sustaining pedal—the “loud” pedal 
—should be used, too, as occasion arises, 
even though Bach had no such pedal. The 
middle or sostenuto pedal is useful, also, 
in controlling some of the long notes that 
occur in “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” 


Rubato 

EMPO RUBATO, the gradual hasten- 

ing and retarding of the procession of 
beats, should be employed wherever it can 
contribute anything to the hearer’s under- 
standing of the music. This applies as 
much to a fugue subject as to a flowing 
melody. In the Air from the “Fifth Eng- 
lish Suite,’ quoted above, the rubato would 
be used thus, approximately: slower to- 
ward the end of the second measure; fas- 
ter in the third, slowing up at the last 
note and for about two beats of the fourth 
measure; fifth measure, in tempo; slowing 
up on the last beat and into the first beat 
of the sixth measure; faster to the last 
beat of the seventh measure, and slower 
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to the end. Of course, all this must be 
accomplished gradually—so gradually as to_ 


English Suite.” 
sages is to make a melody sound like a 


To rush over such pas- less. 


the “D-major Suite” 


This accounts for the bored faces 
of listeners who think that the dir from 


at the hands of performers as much as 
Bach. To play his music well - eq 
analysis, study patience and thought. 


be almost imperceptible to the hearer; 
otherwise the rubato becomes a series of 
temperamental jerks. ‘ 
The student should guard against taking 
the fast tempi too fast and the slow tempi 


finger exercise; as Bach is all too fre- 
quently made to sound. Nor should one 
make the mistake of drawing out a slow 
melody to the point where it becomes im- 
possible to follow the sense. The listener 


(usually played as a 
violin solo on the G string) is extremely 
stupid. Another point of importance in 
playing a slow melody is the necessity of 
sustaining the tones. This is more diffi- 


plish it; 


a huge task, and not many care to 
but the student who is willi 
devote his time to the study of Bat 
more than amply rewarded in the en 


too slowly. Bach’s rapid passages are not 
necessarily meant for bravura; frequently 
they constitute the true melody of the 
piece, as in the Prelude of the “G-minor 


order 
thought ; 


Suggestions for Interesting Recital Programs 


) 


RecITALS accustom the pupil to appearing before an 
audience, and keep both children and parents conversant 
with the work which the teacher is doing. Here are a 
few general and special suggestions which may prove 
useful : 


General Suggestions = 


1. Plan to have at least three (or as many more 
as possible) “practice” or studio recitals and one 
“exhibition” recital in each term. 

2. For each one, have a miscellaneous program, which 
is always necessary with a mixed class, and a special 
program along the lines suggested below, for the second 
part of the evening. 

3. Have cards printed at the beginning of the term 
with these special subjects on and send them to those 
whom you wish to interest. 

4. Keep an indexed number of large envelopes con- 
taining clippings from the Erupg, one each for each 
well-known composer, one for articles on teaching, one 
for articles on opera, and so on. These are a great 
help when you are looking for material for your special 
subjects. 

5. Do not work alone. Wonderful programs may be 
given by uniting with an elocution or a vocal teacher. 


Special Programs 


1. Biographic Recitals :— 

A course that was successful for one whole year’s 
work, was to take for our special programs the study 
of two composers an evening. We selected one classi- 
cal and one modern, or, as the children put it, “a live one 
and a dead one,” and had a short paper or talk about 
each one, followed by one or more of his compositions 
that any of the pupils had been studying. Then each 
child told in one sentence, something which they had 
found out about either man. (For this we had them use 
clippings from the Erupr.) One of our best evenings 
was spent with Chopin and Percy Grainger. “Life 
Stories of the Great Composers” by Streatfeild, “Secrets 
of Success of Great Musicians” by FE. Pirani and 
“Music Masters Old an New” will be found very help- 
ful in preparing this recital. 

2. Feminist Recitals :— 

For this, have short papers on “Women Pianists,” 
“Women Composers,’ “Famous | Singers,’ ‘What 
Women Have Done to Aid the Cause of Music.” Have 


Wirn the best of pupils, some time or other, the prac- 
tice period drags like lead. Sometimes it comes in the 
first starting point of the child’s. education, at other 
times the pupil may be expert at the art and yet loathe 
practice. As with a weed, get it while it is young. 

One of my pupils, a girl of twelve, took on a decided 
aversion to scales and exercises. Seeing that her musical 
ability was ebbing at an alarming rate, as shown in her 
playing and interest, I asked her what was the trouble. 

“Too tiresome,” that was all. 

The next lesson I had some new ideas to try. 
playing the “D’ scale this way” I urged. 


Ex.1 ora 3 


“Try 


has to keep a whole phrase in mind in 
to comprehend 
if the tempo drags so that he 
cannot do this, the piece becomes meaning- 


the sequence of 
for any other player. 


By Irene Gray Huston 


a general discussion on the opportunities women have at 
present compared with past centuries. Program should 
be entirely of compositions by women. 

3. Parents’ Recital :— 

This is one which arouses great interest. Among the 
parents of your pupils, it is always possible’ to find 
those who sing or play or recite and who can be per- 
suaded to help for an evening. Ask a mother to sing 
to her daughter’s accompaniment and a father to play 
a duet with his son, and others to play some instru- 
ment or give a paper. 

4. Century Recital :— 

For this program, take up the music of each century 
from the earliest chants to the Futurists’ music. Have 
short talks on the similarity of styles of music, of 
architecture, of literature and of dress of each period. 
For example, is there no relation between Bach’s writ- 
ings with its embellishments and seventeenth century 
architecure with its pointed arches, graceful turrents and 
intricate ornaments, and the style of dress with its laces 
and frills and curly wigs? Was it not the spirit of the 
time that gave us the early monastic music, the heavy 
columns and stately lines of Roman architecture, and 
the severely simple draperies which were worn then? 
Is it, perhaps, the twentieth century spirit which is 
giving us our ragtime, our Futuristic music, and our sky- 
scrapers? Good musical histories and talking machine 
records will be useful in this recital. 

5. Christmas or Easter Recital :— 

For Christmas, use old carols and rounds for all to 
sing, and have a program of Christmas music. The 
Erupe gave a splendid list of selections for this a year 
ago. 

A program of spring songs and suitable pieces can 
easily be selected for Easter. 

6. Quotation Recital :— 

As each number is played, have each pupil give a 


' self-selected quotation or recitation to suit it, Whittier’s 


“Barefoot Boy” with Schumann’s 
example. 

7. Nations :— 

Have this national recital in costume, if possible. 
For example, have Tschaikowsky’s Italian Song played 
by a little girl in Italian costume; Moszkowski’s 
Spanish dances by some one in Spanish costume; a 
Hungarian Rhapsody by a Gipsy; and so on through the 
long list of characteristic Polish, Norwegian, French 
or American pieces. 


“Joyous Farmer,” for 


Putting “Pep” Into Practice 


By William Francis Potter 


After seeing me playing it, she said, 
only the ‘D’ scale, and I can play that.” 

Immediately I came back with, “But why don't you 
practice the scale? I know that you know the scale; 
but do you ever get rusty?” 

She was forced to admit that she did so, so I took 
the advantage of a temporary weakness and asked her 
to play the “D” scale as I did, beginning at the lowest 
“D” and playing to the highest “F-sharp” and back. She 
did, stumbling several times. 

When she finished she looked up and said, “it’s hard 
isn't it?” 

The battle was won; for she had something to con- 
quer, and a different way to practice scales. 

With easy five finger exercises, variety can be obtained 
in the following manner: 


“But that is 


cult on the piano than on the violin, but 
it is fully as important for the pianist as 


Probably no other composer has suffered 


ment of his mind and in the inspire 
which comes from an intimate 
ance with the music of the great John 
bastian, 


8. Opera :— 

Have a paper on the “Story of the Growth of O 
and have some one tell in a few words the story of € 
opera from which a selection is played. Have the f 
gram selections from opera. % 

9. Symphonic Evening :— 

For this, have each come prepeeeal to describe se 
instrument of the symphony orchestra and bring it 
a picture of it to show. For a social evening th 
game of Family Coach changed to a symphony orche 
and each child, representing an instrument, makes 
interesting ending. 

10. A Musical Game Evening :— 

There are many musical games which may be used 
fill in the second hour of a studio evening. Many 1 
be found in the Junior Supplement of the Erupe. 
are two of our favorites. ‘ 

1. Tell a story, filling in words by writing mus! 
signs on a blackboard and have the children write 
one down as they recognize it. For example start 
this—A farmer went to market with a of wo 
but, going round a = he upset and fell b on his — 

2. An Ear Puzzle. Tell a love story and play a 1 
bars of familiar pieces and have the children fill in 
names as in the last game. The ‘heroine might 
Clementine or Annie Laurie and might meet her f 
Away Down Upon the Swanee River, and so on. 17 
possibilities are endless. Daniel Bloomfield’s exce 
book Musical Games and Puzsles is a very ae help 

11. Indian Evening :— 

The Erupe devoted one whole issue to Indian Mt 
and it might well be used as the special subject fo 
recital. A splendid variety of material may be fot 
in the October, 1920, number. 

12. Piano and Elocution :— : 


This program would need careful collaboration 


tween teachers. Here are a few suggestions,— > 


1. Recitation. .2.... “Witches’ Scene” from Mache 
Piano Solo.22./. 5: MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dan 
Ze Recitation. :... 0... sae cee “Battle of Waterlc 


Piano Solo. 
3. Recitation. . 


“Marche Militaire”. .Schubert-Tau 

..“Ride from Ghent to Aix” or “7 

Ride of Paul Reve! 

Piano Solo, or Duet ..“Cavalry Ride”..Spind 

4. Selection from Mark Twain or Jerome K. Jer 
Piano’ Solo......).. dace d. «-cpieleeeneenaag) 


other complications are played, 
(five finger) can be mixed up in at 
provide new interest for the pupil. v2 ae ‘i 


scales — 


Regard it as odious to change anything 
the ees oF the masters, to omit anything 


art. “Rowen Sén UMANN. 
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t Ragtime as Teaching Material 

1) A corrEsPonveNT takes exception to an answer re- 
ently given in the Round Table, in which it was stated 
Nhat the best teachers do not give ragtime pieces to 


_.. FI 
yheir pupils. He goes on to say: 


| “Certain people make the assertion that ‘ragtime’ 
music should be abolished and, as this paper states, 
not taught, or one would be ranked as a second-rate 
teacher. There is an erroneous impression amongst 
some people as to what constitutes ragtime. é 
These people think that classical and ragtime music 
are two different forms. Ragtime is as old as speech, 
which is coeval with music. It is not, as generally be- 
lieved, a class of music suitable only for the dance- 
— hall and beer saloon, but is simply an exaggerated 
' form of contra-tempo, which is found in scores of 
| the old and new composers, both in sacred and secu- 
’ lar compositions. Therefore, to prohibit the playing 
- of ragtime, so-called, would be to prohit the playing 
; of many oratorios, operas and masterpieces. The 
works of classical composers teem with examples, as 
‘Il Bacio’ and ‘Judas Maccabeus.’ ”’ 


Ass the correspondent declares, it all depends upon 
what definition you give to the word “ragtime.’ As 
ipplied to piano music, the generally accepted meaning 
bf the word, and the one evidently understood by the 
Rerson who asked the original question, is that it is a type 
of music that is founded upon the reiteration of a syn- 
fopated rhythmic figure which, with some changes rung 
pon it, is as follows: 2 


: Me 


| Now, it is not the presence of this figure in itself 
which unfits a piece for piano teaching. It is a form 
of rhythm which, although it subverts the normal accent 
bt the measure, may yet be occasionally used by an art- 
st composer to produce varied or piquant effects, as in 
he case of the operas, oratorios and other standard works 
gested. But such a legitimate wse by the masters 
no bearing whatever on the abuse of the rhythm by 
4 erior and popular composers, whose poverty of in- 
vention is shown in their harping upon a single rhythmic 
Hevice which is, as a rule, joined to banal harmonies and 
lodies and is couched in a style devoid of pianistic 
irtues. Some reputable modern composers, to be sure, 
ive attempted to glorify ragtime, generally with only 
ifferent success, as in the case of Stravinsky and 
vul Hindemith. Exceptions to the rule are Debussy’s 
nty Golliwog's Cake Walk and John Alden Carpen- 
r’s Polonaise Aniericaine, both of which claim an 
honored place in the teacher’s repertoire. 

' The same correspondent scores heavily those piano 


1. 


lic, and who devote so much time to the finicky de- 
ails of technic that their pupils are never prepared to 
‘play their pieces as a whole. 
) There are two questions here which bear investgiation. 
Certainly no one should pose as a piano teacher who 
las not acquired a respectable, at least, pianistic pro- 
ficiency ; and this proficiency should increase, rather than 
iminish, with added teaching experience. It is a grave 
take for a piano teacher to fill up his time so 
joroughly with lessons that his. own practice is neg- 
ed. Sooner or later he will reap the results of this 
lly by seeing other, more progressive teachers out- 
rip him in the race. Keep a certain hour in each day 
red to personal work; and do not allow it to be 
lated by outside demands. 
Second, while emphasizing nicety of details in pupils’ 
, see that these details are finally unified and that 
pupil thus builds up a repertory which he is com- 
: ‘to interpret well whenever called upon to do so. 
was recently invited to hear two little pupils—brother 
sister—play, who had been studying for a few weeks 
the summer with a.friend of mine who is 30 
t piano teacher. Each one played some technical 
ises with care and discrimination as to varieties of 
Each then performed from memory a short 
‘study, both slowly and faster, at the behest of 
cher. Finally, each one interpreted—I use the 
dyisedly—one of Schumann’s Children’s Pieces, 
im such a way that each phrase was invested 
| poetic meaning and with melody iicely ad- 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


teachers who are themselves quite unable to perform in’ 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technicat propiems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


: l 
; . | Questions Auswered Department. 


justed to accompaniment. Afterwards the boy played 
one of his own compositions, a clever little waltz which 
he had been encouraged to work out for his own delight. 

These children had, of course, some previous in- 
struction; but their summer’s work accomplished gratify- 
ing results in increased-powers of both technic and in- 
terpretation. 

We cannot expect to make proficient performers out of 
all or even the majority of our pupils. Many children 
will, for some reason or another, abandon their piano 
study in later life. But their time has not been spent 
in vain if their musical insight has been aroused and if 
they have begun, even haltingly, to speak in the lan- 
guage of music. We have plenty of expert pianists, and 
reproducing pianos are multiplying their results. What 
we sorely need, however, is a more widespread musical 
intelligence and power of discriminating appreciation. 

To accomplish this end, a prime requisite is to culti- 
vate a taste for the best music. There is no more sense 
in a piano teacher’s use of musical doggerel, indeed, than 
there would be for a teacher of literature to present 
to his class rhyming advertisements of patent medicines 
or shaving soaps as an education in English poetry. It 
is the duty of a piano teacher to encourage the study 
not of musical paste and tinsel but of those gems of 
musical thought that are readily accessible to whosoever 
will make use of them. So I reiterate that no self-re- 
specting teacher will feed his flock on popular ragtime 
jazz,.or any other unworthy materials. 


A Pianist’s Daily Routine 


Of what should the practice consist for a pianist 
who devotes five hours per day to the subject, and 
who wishes to increase his repertoire? Please men- 
tion what finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chord 
studies, review, and so forth, he should use. 

My present repertoire consists of about fifty 
works, ranging from Bach to Debussy. 

J. Ro M. 


Your practice time may be divided somewhat as foi- 
lows: 


tee echnic’ = 2.) 2.506G Sena ea eee 4 hour 
Bama ttidies {si ccaeeeoa on snore nee 34 hour 
GoeNiew”: Piece \ aiiac weeaye ahsce ee ee RRS 0 OT 
Ae inter pretation’: subi eee eee 1 hour 
BeuMiemorizing ociiq wil cee eee ee 1 hour 
Gx Review pieces 120 25). 4 ha Gee aerate: 1 hour 

Total: 2... .. sau eee 5 hours 


Materials for No. 1 may be found in Philipp’s Com- 
plete School of Technic, and J. F. Cooke’s Mastering 
the Scales and Arpeggios. 

For advanced studies (2), I suggest Moscheles’ Op. 
70, Books 1 and 2; after these the studies of Chopin, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and Scriabin. s 

For the new pieces (3), alternate a classic with a 
modern, a Beethoven Sonata with a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, and so forth. No. 4 will consist in interpretation 
work on the new piece of the preceding week, which, in 
No, 5, is finally memorized and placed on your permanent 
repertoire. j 

For No. 6, divide the pieces which you have previously 
mastered into groups of three, and practice one group 
each day for “finishing points.” Take the groups in 
order, so that all are reviewed. 


Attention is called to an ad- 
vertisement in another part 


of this issue, describing the 


New Etude Educational Ser- 


‘ 


vice Department. 
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PROF, CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Practice, Metronome and Methods 


Miss L. Van A. propounds the following comprehen- 
sive queries : 
1. What is the right way to practice a lesson 


in order to get the most out of it? 


2. How do you set the metronome to determine 


the rapidity of such tempos as Allegro, Andante, 
Allegretto, and’ so forth? 


> 


3. Name different methods of piano playing, and 
show the points of difference between them. 

1. To be uniformly effective, piano practice should be 
conducted with both system and concentration. By the 
former, certain daily periods are set apart, and these 
periods are divided among the different items of the 
lesson so that each item is given its due share of atten- 
tion. But, to produce the best results from this system, 
the player should keep his mind constantly intent upon 
the work in hand, so that his fingers may be properly 
controlled, and all the details of touch and expression 
duly observed. Much practice is ineffective or even 
harmful just from lack of such attention on the student’s 
part. 

Finally, practice slowly until all difficulties are elim- 
“Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 

2. Such tempo marks as you mention are relative and 
not absolute in their meanings. A composer, for instance, 
may write the word Allegro, which literally means 
cheerful or merry, over two pieces of marked difference 
in rapidity. Moreover, different pianists take the same 
piece at quite different degrees of speed. 

When the composer inserts a definite metronome mark, 
the problem is somewhat simplified, although even the 
composer himself is not always reliable. Schumann, 
for instance, is thought to have possessed a defective 
metronome, and accordingly to have indicated an unduly 
fast tempo for his works. When, however, metronome 
marks are added by editors, as in the case of Bach's 
compositions, such marks may be accepted merely as a 
statement of personal opinion, more or less authoritative 
according to the standing of the editor. 

But when there are no marks given, one should try 
to carry out the spirit of the piece, and to set the metro- 
nome accordingly. Only, in case of doubt, let the tempo 
err on the slow, rather than the fast side! 

3. Human nature is tond of labels: and many so- 
called piano “methods” are really labels tacked upon the 
teachings of eminent piano pedagogs who have given 
little, if any, authority for such names. : 

Piano technic has grown through a number of phases, 
each of which had its peculiar features. Before the 
time of Bach, for instance, the thumb was used little, if 
at all, and the other fingers were held quite flat on the 
keys. Then the thumb was brought up and the fingers 
curved. In this phase, stress was placed upon a quiet 
hand, so that the desire to strengthen the tone resulted 
in raising the fingers high, and hitting the keys hard, as 
was done in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Later, modern ideas were instituted by such masters as 
Liszt and Chopin, by which much more freedom in hand- 
position was permitted, while stress was placed on relax- 
ation, arm-weight, and so forth. 

To enumerate and explain all the varied fads and 
fancies which resulted from these gradual changes would 
require a good sized book, and would lead us into a sea 
of complexities. Fortunately, pianists are coming to 
recognize only one final method—the method of “com- 
mon sense,” and to abandon a mere slavish adherence to 
the dicta of préminent teachers, however valuable such 
dicta may be if applied with proper discretion. 
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BEETHOVEN'S JWAR-TIME MUSIC 

Tue recent Great War had such a crush- 
ing effect upon creative effort in music that 
it is hard to realize how much really great 
music was produced during the Napoleonic 
wars a century ago. Conditions were much 
the same. Central Europe was constantly 
being invaded. Money greatly depreciated 
in value. Thrones tottered and fell, 
through it all Beethoven and many others 
did some of their best work. 

Beethoven was assisted by the fact that 
Archduke’ Rudolph, Lobkowitz and others 
“together guaranteed him an income of 
4,000 paper florins, nominally $2,000, but 
only $1,450 in real money,” says W. H. 
Humiston, in a brief monograph on 
Béethoven. 

“On May 12, 1809, the French entered 
Vienna and warlike conditions were not 
very comforting to the Viennese or to 
Bééthoven, who was much annoyed by the 
firing. In spite of this he went on com- 
posing, and the last and best piano concerto 
in E flat known as the Emperor, was writ- 
ten during this year, as well as the spring 
quartet in the same key, opus 74, known as 
the Harp Quartet, on account of the 
numerous passages played pizzicato and 
suggesting a harp. The piano sonata in F 
sharp, opus 78, a favorite of the com- 
poser’s, was also written during this year. 

“Another ‘programme’ work was begun, 
the Sonato in E flat, opus 8la, known as 
Les Adieux, ! Absence, et le Retour, This 
was to commemorate a trip by the Arch- 
duke ; it was finished on his return and ded- 
icated to him. During the first part of 1810 
was written the music to Goethe’s Egmont: 
an overture, two songs, several entr’actes 
and ‘melodrama’ music.” 

There zy an idea very prevalent that 
good music is hard to understand—some- 
thing difficult, recondite, abstruse. That 
is quite a mistake-—Sir Henry Hapow. 


SAID BY BRAHMS 

In unis Recollections of Brahms, George 
Henschel includes some letters received 
from the great composer, Chiefly they re- 
late to transitory things, but a few pass- 
ages here and there are worth quoting: 

Brahms notoriously disliked taking part 
in concerts, and the fact evidently caused 
him some embarrassment. “At least you 
should give up believing in the rumor 
that I had a special dislike for English’ 
concert-rooms. No more so than for 
others. Into none of them do I ever go 
with pleasure, and people ought to see how 
it is easier for me being caught once in a 
while in the snare of a German invitation, 
than undertaking the long journey to Eng- 
land followed by a restless stay there. You 
really could explain matters from time to 
time as they really are. I have just enough 
to do with concerts anyhow and fight 
against it on the continent as well as over 
there. . . . Well—don’t forget Richter 
and explain to the old and new Phil- 
harmonists what a grateful heart I have 
—but what a shy one!” 

About metronome markings Brahms 
says: “I think here as with all other music 
the metronome is of no value. As far at 
least as my experience goes, everybody 
has, sooner or later, withdrawn his metro- 
nome marks. Those which can be found 
in my works—good friends have talked me 
into putting them there, for I myself have 
never believed that my blood and a me- 
chanical instrument go well together. The 
so-called ‘elastic’ tempo is moreover not 
a new invention. ‘Con discrezione’ should 
be added to that as to many other things. 
Is this an answer? I know no better one; 
but what I do know is that I indicate 
(without figures) my tempi, modestly, to 
be sure, but with the greatest care and 
clearness.” 


Most composers write uproariously be- 


cause they are unable to set down a good 
melody.—W. J. HeNpERSoN. 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


NAPOLEON AND MEHUL 


“Kippinc’ Napoleon might seem to have 
been a dangerous game, but Méhul did so 
successfully enough to win the warm re- 
gard of that imperious personage, accord- 
ing to Mary Hargrave in The Earlier 
l'rench Musicians. 

“Napoleon had a great liking for Méhul, 
not entirely for his musical genius, which 
he did not altogether appreciate, but be- 

-cause he was personally sympathetic,” says 
this author. “Méhul always dined once a 
week at Malmaison and the First Consul 
was fond of discussing music with him, as 
with other artists. He frankly thought the 
Conservatoire and Méhul’s own composi- 
tions too ‘tudesque’ and ‘scientifique.’ His 
idea was that music should be pleasing to 
the ear, the present school was too noisy. 


He preferred the Italian School of light 
opera (Paisiello), and so forth. 

“Méhul, by way of reply, showed surpris- 
ing versatility by composing (incognito) 
the music of /’Jrato, a light opera bouffe 
completely different from his usual style. 
Marsollier had written the amusing libretto, 
but Méhul did not acknowledge his share 
of the work at first. It was announced as 
an Italian opera with French words, music 
by ‘Signor Fiorelli, and was performed 
during the Carnival (17th February, 1801). 
The result was an extraordinary success 
and a great triumph for Méhul when he 
disclosed his identity with ‘Signor Fiorelli,’ 

“Bonaparte was delighted with the hoax 
and begged Méhul to ‘deceive him often 
in this way,’ a doubtful compliment. 
Méhul dedicated I’Irato to him when it 
was published.” 


GLINKA’S CHILDHOOD 


MiIcHAEL yee GLINKA, composer 
of A Life for the and thereby the 
founder of ee music, was 
born in 1804. He was a sickly child made 
sicklier by a grandmother who inspired 
him with a morbid dread of disease that 
proved to be life-long, according to Mon- 
tagu-Nathan, his biographer. 

“He was ‘piously inclined,’” says Mon- 
tagu-Nathan, “drew pictures of churches 
in chalk on the floor, and appropriately 
followed this up, as soon as he could 
read—which was at a remarkably early age 
—by reciting passages from the Scrip- 
tures so impressively as to bring tears to 
the eyes of his doting grandmother and 
her elderly cronies. 

“His musical predispositions were man- 
ifested by a craving for every kind of bell- 
sounds; he sought to imitate the clanging 


sar, 
Russian 


that penetrated the walls of the house by 
playing bell-ringer on two copper vessels. 
When he was unwell he was given some 
small hand-bells, that appear to have served 
to maintain a strength of spirit. Pres- 
ently his fondness for the Bible gave place 
to a keen interest in books of travel. 

“On his grandmother’s death, his parents, 
alarmed at the disastrous effects of this 
régime of mollycoddle, made an attempt 
to restore their child to a normal condi- 
tion of body and mind; they were too late. 
Glinka’s life was spent in combating not 
only real but imaginary complaints.” 

Glinka’s father frequently entertained 
lavishly. The playing of Russian folk- 
tunes by a wind-band during supper-time 
greatly delighted the budding composer, 
and doubtless laid the foundations for his 
life work of developing the national mu- 
sical resources of his country. 


ITALIAN OPERA—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STYLE 


EIGHTEENTH century Venice had eight 
opera houses, while Naples had four or 
five, including the San Carlo, one of the 
largest in Europe, Romaine Rolland re- 
minds us in his Musical Tour. Compiling 
his information chiefly from Burney and 
De Brosses, he takes us to witness a typi- 
cal opera night. 

“The performance begins, as a rule, at 
eight o'clock, and ends about half-past 
twelve. The cost of the places in the par- 
terre is a paule (twelve cents American) 
unless admission is free, as is often the 
case in Venice and Naples. The public is 
noisy and inattentive; it would seem that 
the peculiar pleasure of the theatre, 
dramatic emotion, counts for very little. 
The audience chats at its ease during part 
of the performance. Visits are paid from 
‘box to box. At Milan, ‘each box opens out 
of a complete apartment, having a room 
with a fireplace and all possible conveni- 
ences, whether for the preparation of re- 
freshments or for a game of cards. On 
the fourth floor a faro-table is kept open 
on either side of the building as long as 
the opera continues.’ ‘At Bologna, the 


ladies make themselves thoroughly at 
home; they talk, or rather scream, during 
the performance, from one box to that 
facing it, standing up, clapping and shout- 
ing Bravo! As for the men, they are 
more moderate; when an act has finished, 
and it has pleased them, they content them- 
selves with shouting until it is performed 
again. In Milan, ‘it is by no means 
enough that everybody should enter into 
conversation, shouting at the top of his 
voice, or that one should applaud, by yell- 
ing, not the singing, but the singers, as 
soon as they appear and all the time they 
are singing.’ 

“Besides this, the gentlemen in the par- 
terre have long sticks, with which they 
beat the benches as hard as they can. They 
have colleagues in the boxes of the fifth 
tier, who, at this signal, throw down thou- 
sands of leaflets containing a sonectto 
printed in praise of the signora or the wir- 
tuoso who has just been singing. All the 
occupants of the boxes lean half out of 
them to catch these leaflets; the parterra 
capers about and the scene closes with a 
general ‘Ah!’ as though they were ad- 
miring a Midsummer night bonfire.” 


‘a common 


MUSIC AFTER THE REIGN SOF 
TERROR 


Avrnoucu Grétry declared that no gr 
musical works were inspired during { 
Revolution, declares Mary Hargra’ 
The Earlier French Musicians, it was 1 
the fault of those in authority, who | 
much to encourage the Arts, espe 
music. Chénier, doubtless, voiced 
ideas when he proposed the institu 
a Conservatoire de Musique. A 

“Even in the Reign of Terror the € 
vention respected music, recognizing ~ 
power of a song like the Marseillaise 
inspire armies. One of the first acts of 
Revolutionary authorities, as far back 
1789, had been to grant theatres the ri 
to manage their own affairs, and an imn 
diate consequence of this was the dism 
sal of a troupe of Italian artists under 
management of Marie Antoinette’s ha 
dresser, whose place at the théatre 
deau was taken by French actors; 
were soon in keen rivalry with the Ops 
Comique. 4 

“Singers and actors no doubt regrett 
the lost magnificence of court perfor 
ances, where scenery, costumes, orche: 
were on a lavish scale. Under the ¢ 
régime, too, a generous if arbitrary 8} 
tem of pensions and royal gifts had 1 
warded genius. Old artists especially f 
the loss of this support, but the youn 
ones, like Méhul, greeted the new order 
things with enthusiasm, until they we 
horrified by its excesses. The little ba 
of musicians seem to have drawn clos¢ 
together during this period, especially dv 
ing the Reign of Terror, forming a cir 
of friends united by common interests a 
danger: Grétry, Cherubi 
Gossec, Berton, Méhul, Lesueur, Boi 
dieu, the youngest of all, They we 
obliged to take part in the numerous fp 
triotic fétes and to collaborate in music 
productions for those occasions.” | 


cia 


vf cannot detect any suggestion of gre 
ness in much of the modern music. . . 
Tt will be a sorry day for music if t 
non-melodic school ever obtains the upp 
hand.—Sir Freperic Cowen, 


WANTED—A MODERN BERLIO. 


“Mucn of recent orchestral writing is 
persistently lavish of its resources that t 
individual characteristics of the various 1 
struments are obliterated altogether,” 1 
marks Sir Charles Villiers Stanford in I 
Musical Composition. | 

“Composers have been naturally ma 
netized by the richness and sonority w 
Wagner obtains with his orchestra at m 
ments of climax, and have smeared the 
all over their scores irrespective of balan 
of color and design. Every phrase is 
highly colored as its neighbor, and 
power of strong contrast disappears. 

“This is the precise reverse of the 
chestral theories of the most imaginati 
and experimental orchestrator of mode 
times, Berlioz. He knew too well t 
glories and beauties of individual instr 
ments to encourage his successors to thre 
them all into a cauldron and boil them » 
together. If his invention and meloc 
power had been equal to his poetic cot 
mand over the orchestra; if, in a word, 
had been as great a draughtsman as he w 
a colorist, his influence would have be 
paramount at the present day. The cot 
bined characteristics of Wagner and Be 
lioz, the collectiveness of the one and t 
individualism of the other, if the value 
their music had been on an equality, wou 
have kept the orchestral road clear. The 
luxurious outbursts are often used to cc 
ceal poverty of invention. ‘The greater 
number of staves in the score, the fe 
the number of ideas,’ was an astute 
ment by a great conductor,” : 


f 
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* From here go back to the beginning and play to @; then play Coda. 
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ave practice in either hand also in light running work. Grade 4. 
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Very good practice in the Minor Key and its relative Major. Grade 23. 
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How they dance along my garden way! 
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Allegretto mM. 


In the style of a Schottische or Atr de baker. 


V/A capital study in rhythm. Grade 3. 
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To be played ina free and graceful manner, with full large tone, Grade 3%. 
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Just right forthe June home wedding. Grade 3. 
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at weddings or other purposes, this number may be shortened by stopping at this point. 
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A MUSIC CARNIVAL 


A genuine first grade piece; all in the treble clef, and almost in the“five-finger” position, 


Tempo di Valse 
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eeOOSEYOUR -PIANO’ AS THE AR Biola DO 


GIESEKING PLAYS ONLY 


“Tt is truly marvelous with what 
suppleness the Baldwin responds 
to every intention of the artist and 
permits him to realize every effect, 
dynamic or technical, every nuance 
of expression, even the most deli- 
cate. Iam truly happy that I have 
chosen the Baldwin.” 

In this high esteem, the enduring 
purity and resonance of Baldwin 
tone is held alike by Gieseking, 
Bachaus, dePachmann, Carrerasand 


A SUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR Piano as the artists 
do. The book, ““How Artists Choose 
Their Pianos,” will help you in select- 
ing the instrument for your home. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. 


dozens of other great pianists of 
past and present generations. 


You will share the enthusiasm of 
discriminating musicians the world 
over when you visit any Baldwin 
dealer and play the Baldwin your- 
self. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and 
up; Grands, $1400 and up; Repro- 
ducing Models, $1850 and up. 


Convenient payments if desired. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


New York LBs 


“GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FACULTY 1925-1926 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Educational Director 


PIANO: 


Mr. Ernest Hutcheson 
Mr. Josef Lhevinne 
Mme. Olga Samaroeff 
Mme. Yolanda Mero 
Mme. Rosina Lhevinne 
Mr. Alexander Siloti 
Mr. James Friskin 


VIOLIN: 


Mr. Paul Kochanski 

Mr. Albert Spalding 

Mr. Georges Enesco 
Mr. Hans Letz 

Mr. Edouard Dethier 
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VOICE: % 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich. ~ 

Mme. Anna Schoen-Rene: ... 
Mr. Francis Rogers % ‘ 
Mr. Paul Reimers x o 


Bb * COMPOSITION: 
Mr. Rubin Goldmark 


*CELLO: 


‘Mr. Felix Salmond 
4Mr. Emmeran Stoeber 


tes 


In addition to the major subjects, instruction is given in solfegge, modern languages, ensem- 
ble, general theoretical subjects and musicianship ; also lectures on warious cultural topics. 


ANNOUNCEMENT gre ; 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation awards fellowships 
and scholarships to exceptionally talented students in com- 
position, instrumental (piano, violin, ’cello) and singing, 
which provide instruction under eminent artist instructors, 
and in accredited institutions. 


They will be granted only to students of American citi- 
zenship, who intend to follow music as a vocation, as public 
performers, teachers, composers or conductors. 


Such awards will be classified es graduate or under- 
graduate. 


Graduate students should be over fifteen years of age 
and under thirty, and have a general education equivalent to 
a regular four-year hich school course. 


They must be able to pass tests in ear training, sight 
reading, and general theoretical knowledge. 


Piano students must be prepared to play a prelude and 
fugue from Bach, a sonata of Beethoven, a nocturne of 
Chopin, or a similar composition of a group of two numbers 
of their own choice. 

Violin students must be able to play major and minor 
scales and arpeggios in three octaves. Etudes by Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo and Roce. A concerto of corresponding difficulty of 
the Bruch G minor or W<eniawski D minor, and a group of 
three numbers of their own choice. 


Cello Students : Seales and arpeggios in major and 
minor keys, with various bowing’ through “three octaves. An 
etude or caprice by Franchomme, Piatti, Duport, Servais, 
Lee or Dotzauer. Part of a Bach ‘Suite unaccompanied. A 
movement from a sonata or concerto and a group of two 
modern numbers. s ot 

Vocal students willbe rexpired to perform vocalises, an 
air from Glick, Handel.or Mozart; a song from a foreign 
language, and a song by siandaed modern English or Ameri- 
can composers. 

Composition stidente must be able to demonstrate a 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and an elementary 
knowledge of form, and must submit original works in strict 
or free form and be able to develop a given theme in strict or 
free form, 

Students receiving graduate appointments will receive 
their instruction at the Juilliard Graduate School, 49 East 
52nd Street, New York. 

Applicants for undergraduate scholarships must be over 


twelve and under twenty-four years of age, and be able to - 


demonstrate unusual musical ability. 

Undergraduate scholarships will not be granted to stu- 
dents who are financially able to pay for instruction. 

The place of study for the undergraduate student will be 
determined by the examining board after each student’s quali- 
fications and needs have received individual consideration. 


ZONE EXAMINATIONS 


In order that students from all parts of the Nation may avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the Juilliard Musicai Foun- 
dation, a number of Zone Centers will be designated in different parts 


of the U S. Examinations will be conducted in the following cities 

on dates specified below: 
CINCINNATI Set cxmaeminern nee se MAY 18, 19 
IGANDSAS (CP Y ews cttenn os treks MAY 21, 22 
MINNEAPOLIS... 25 ee park ace LAY 24. 25 
CHICAGO e eaw te Aan a oeaiatt os MAY 27, 28 
INVEIWY ORK Sterna tea ais saute JUNE 1 TO 8 
LOS ANGELES. °.......00 045.55 JUNE 16, 17 
SAN “ERANGISCOS «cosets ce see JUNE 21, 22 
PORTUAND Seen ce weer oan JUNE 25, 26 
SHAT DE Bryce tocucee anne cs neean es JUNE 29, 30 


In addition to the Zone Centers mentioned, the Foundation is 
arranging to establish, before the spring of 1927, examinations in 
Boston, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Detroit, Dallas, Denver, 
and other localities as needed. 


In each Zone there will be a local examining board; all examina- 
tions will be supervised by an exaniner from New York. 

Application forms will be furnished by the office of the Founda- 
tion upon request of the individual applicant, and when filled out 
should be filed in New York two weeks in advance of the date of the 
first examination. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


All graduate students will be assisted in securing professional en- 
gagements. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation will arrange a New York debut 
for qualified students and assist in every way possible, securing pro- 
fessional performances in other parts of the Nation whenever the 
Foundation feels they are ready for a professional debut. 

On the other hand, it will do everything in its power to discourage 
ill-advised debuts. 

Announcements will be made concerning the first debuts arranged 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
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Students who are qualified for teachers wd be aided in securing 
positions with reliable institutions. 


For further information address: 


Juilliard Musical Foundation 
_ 49 East 52nd Street, New York 
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The Choir Master 


arvices Throughout the Year. 
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JNDAY MORNING, August 1st 
ORGAN 


On Silent Woodland Path. 2. Strauss 
JANTHEM 
Moorea © ord’... ees Watson 
(b) Rejoice in the Lord....... Calkin 
MOFFERTORY 
4) Father of Mercies (Solo, S.)...Gluck 
ORGAN 
Fieroes’ March.......... Mendelssohn 


i 


UNDAY EVENING; August 1st 
ORGAN 


ROI SIGS re Cle isldisiereipses¢.0'0, 0.9 «sh Massenet 
ANTHEM 

(a) Come Unto Me..........Galbraith 
y (b) Come Holy Spirit.......Morrison 
JOFFERTORY 
) Shadows of the Evening Hour 
GDiset,) Asand-B.) 24.45 Rathbun 
JORGAN 

BMEPCIMMEANGI Eccles.» oes eaunc Ravina 
UNDAY MORNING, August 8th 
ORGAN 
(Sn Woodman 
ANTHEM 
| (a) How Sweet the Name of 

NESUS(OOUNGS . oo... sense ee Liset 

(6) Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving 
UBER Etec otc as sveis-e'e Hosmer 
OFFERTORY 
| Be Thou Faithful Unto Death 

(Solo, T.) ........ Mendelssohn 

|ORGAN 

BipemvaliNarch .....-20....00. Nessler 


UNDAY EVENING, August 8th 
ORGAN 


BPE ACIG (SOND cic vecccrcesseccs Hauser 
ANTHEM ~ 
(a) The Good Shepherd....... Barri 
(b) Christ Above All Glory 
Senicd) 2a ae Morrison 


FERTORY 


NTHEM 

a) Oh! Come Before His Pres- 
ence with Singing....... Mart'n 
(b) A Dream of Paradise 


FERTORY 
O ah a the Lord (Solo, 


TIMRIaTs oes: 0 ..+-Mendelssohn 


0 SAR Ee Heckett 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


SALE_A very fine old ’Cello—“Genu- 
sorge Gemunder. For price and par- 
og Mrs. Theo. M. Baumann, 
urg, Pa 


ALB—Violin business of good repu- 
Western educational centre. Box 
‘e of ETUDD. 


SALE—University Course of Musie 


) grades incomplete) at half price. 
rtin, Sweet’ Briar, Va. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


NS—Old or new, exchanged or sold 
aAayments. Trial allowed. Write to- 
xchange, Rosedale, Kansas. 


‘ ST will send one set Brehmer 
iolin Strings, $1.50 or C. O. D. 
ner, Rutland, Vt. 


ONDENCE HARMONY — Sim- 
Musie composed, send room 
(71 ‘Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


hy of the works named may be had for examination. 


ich Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
os and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SONDAY EVENING, August 15th 
ORGAN 


Andantino in Bi Flat........... Lowden 
ANTHEM 
(a) Now Thank We All Our 
GOdh ty Waterman tee uaieie see Huerter 
(b) The Roseate Hues of. Early 
Deaaiterten coterie. cixecees Horner 
OFFERTORY 
I Will Extol Thee (Solo, S.)....Costa* 
ORGAN 
Mite Chimie Gerke sce ficiee sects + ce OTMAFE 


SUNDAY MORNING, August 22d 
ORGAN 


Reve Angelique ........... Rubinstein 
ANTHEM 
(a) The Lord is My Shep- 
herd vases vests ees Macfarren 
(b) Seek Ye the Lord...... Scarmolin 
OFFERTORY 
O God Have Mercy (Solo, 
1379) SEG AOE GESOD OEE Mendelssohn 
ORGAN 


Coronasion#March,...5.5..- Meyerbeer 


wJINDAX EVENING, August 22d 
ORGAN 
Andante con Moto ......... Beethoven 
ANTHEM 
(a) Now from the Altar of My 
ligaimtangnts. daictescciisve:s Federlein 
(b) Fairest Lord Jesus BOP aa cies Marzo 
OFFERTORY ; 
In His Name (Trio, S., T. and 
Bayne sie .ccthas ain Petrie 
ORGAN 
Cornelius: March: J. ia... « Mendelssohn 


SUNDAY MORNING, August 29th 


[EAE Os Parteteretae chess ois sia cto o ecale « Dvorak 
ANTHEM 

(a) I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes.. Beach 

(b) Not Unto Us, O Lord..... Baines 
OFFERTORY r 

The Mercy Seat (Trio, S., A. 

ATIC Ls) eticterstetel« wlaie! e's, c20 Rockwell 

ORGAN 

Marche Romaine ...... elena Gounod 

SUNDAY EVENING, August 29th- 

ORGAN 

Pastoral: Scenemnads 354 Eassvene -Lude buehl 
ANTHEM ( 

(a) The Lord is My Light..... Pierce 
“ (b) Hear My Cry, O God.....  Stults 
OFFERTORY 

The Earth is the Lord’s (Solo, 

BB; etree aerials sine cue LUO 

ORGAN j 

Petite Marchte-nmnure cc4-sh weed). Dubois 


PECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MELODIES HARMONIZED—Song poems 
set to music. Manuscripts revised, rewritton 
and prepared for publication. R. M. Srv LTS, 
Composér and Arianger, author of over 500 
published compositions, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Avye., 
Chicago, Ill 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


HARMONY CORRESPONDENCE — In- 
struction, 50 cents a lesson, Keim, 2545 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARMONY-COUNTERPOINT—By  cor- 
respondence, Goetschius System. Send_ for 
circular. Harold Sanford, 172 West 77th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
aor a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


“BARTERED BRIDE”—Celebrated march _ 


from the famous opera “Bartered Bride.” 
Piano, 40 cents. Emerick & White, 46 Ford- 
ham Sta., New: York, N. Y. 
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Internationally Famous Pianist 


Prefers the KIMBALL 


N his public recitals throughout this country, in his 
studio work,and when composing, George Liebling 

is enthusiastic over his Kimball Piano. Honored on two 
continents, Mr. Liebling has had occasion to know 
many makes of pianos, yet, in his own words, he has 
chosen the Kimball because “‘in all particulars it attains 
the highest achievement in the realm of piano making.” 


When you purchase a Kimball for your home, your 
judgment is confirmed by the approval of great pianists 
like Mr. Liebling and by other musicians equally re- 
nowned, by the verdict of expositions which have 
made history, and thousands of satisfied owners. 
The success of the Kimball is founded on merit. Its reliability is 
due to the complete manufacture within the Kimball factories and 
the purchaser is amply protected. Whether you are considering 
a grand, a reproducing piano, an upright, a player piano, a pipe 
organ or a phonograph, you should see the Kimball before buying. 
Kimball prices are impressively moderate. 


Catalogs, also nearest dealer’s address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE., 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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PRESSER’S 


BANDERO 


VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


A fine Violin String that will stand up under 
the most strenuous use or conditions 


Red Gut and waterproof—Just the string 


Sor damp climate and perspiring fingers 


E (3 lengths) 
A (2 lengths)... 
D (2 lengths) 


e 


...25¢ net and Post 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
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The Muric Supplement of thir Magazine is Printed by Us, | 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 
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The Etude Music Magazine 


Educational 
Service Department 


This new Department, organized by the Theodore Presser 
Company, in connection with THe Erupe Music MaGazing, 
is a logical development of the service that this Company has 
been conducting for years. 


The staff of experts, now retained regularly at the home 
office of THE Erupe Music MaGazinE, includes specialists of 
international reputation, graduates of leadi ing American Uni- 
versities, and musicians trained in foremost European con- 
servatories. 


No charge of any kind whatsoever is made for this 
service. 


The Department is distinctly not a musical correspondence 
school. It is designed for emergency information upon ques- 
tions pertaining to teaching problems, musical material, study 
problems in musical theory, musical history, technic, and items 
of general musical interest. It will concern itself almost ex- 
clusively with those problems which cannot be answered 
through the columns of Tne Erupe. It will have the codpera- 
tive assistance of renowned musicians in all branches of mu- 
sical art. 


It will NOT attempt to answer questions that obviously 
deal directly with examinations prepared for the benefit of the 
student, and which should be answered by the student. 


i It will NOT state the relative standing of artists, teachers 
or schools ; but of the last two it will supply lists of individuals 
and institutions with which the inquirer may correspond and 
then form his own opinions. 


It CANNOT undertake to choose musical instruments 
nor to state their comparative qualities. It will, however, fur- 
nish lists of reliable makers. 


It CANNOT appraise the value of violins, by mail. 


It CANNOT undertake to write essays or papers, nor can 
it prepare elaborate recital programs; but it will be glad to 
recommend books and former Erupe articles from which au- 
thentic materials for such purposes may be obtained. 


Make all questions short and to the point. In requesting 
information regarding ee in particular grades, kindly use 
the “scale of ten” as employed in the “Guide to New Teach- 
ers,” a copy of which will be sent gratis upon request. 


If possible, confine the questions intended for this De- 
partment to one sheet, and be swre that your name and address 
appears on this sheet. 


Questions relating to business matters, or to other interests 
of Tue Erupr, should be placed upon another sheet. 


Notwithstanding the immense volume of our correspond- 
ence, it is our ambition to answer all letters with the greatest 
possible dispatch, courtesy, accuracy and completeness. 


All letters should be addressed to THE Erupre Music 
MAGAZINE. 


At the top of the sheet bearing questions, place in a bold 
hand: 


Etude Educational Service Department 


This will greatly help us in separating correspondence for 
this Department from that intended for our regular business, 
and thus will insure to you a more peor reply. 


Ht 


The Educational Service Department 
THE ETUDEeMUSIC MAGAZINE 
uy 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Creates Another 
Great March 
Hit! 


POWER AND GLORY 


Introducing “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


Here is a truly remarkable March for Schools, Fraternal 
Organizations, Parades and Church Events 


The best of it is that it makes a very playable, 


“prateful’ and % 
expressive piano piece. | 


Cat. No. 19209, Piano Solo. ae 
Cat. No. 19210, Piano Duet... 6 
Cat. No. 19211, Full Band. 50. 
Cat. No. 19212, Full Orchestra... Gres 1.15 


Intveducoy "Onward Christian Soldiers” 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Dealers and Publishers 


— 
Musical Jewelry 


Awards and Gifts for Graduation 


AN APPROPRIATE MEDAL OR BROOCH 


‘iii wii i 


No. 64 —Medal (10K, solid gold)...... Price, $6.00 — 
No. 64S—Medal (sterling silver, oxidized fin- 
G51): 2 neat Ree Price, $3.00 


Name or date engraved on the bar or back 
for a small additional charge. 


No. 63 —Brooch (10K, solid gold)..... Price, $4.00 — 


ci in hii 


No. 63S—Brooch (sterling silver, oxidized fin- 
Sh). s00 S35 Oe Price, $1.50 


The Brooch design for Nos. 63 and 63S is 
the same as the medal without bar and chain. 


es 
Medal 64 and 64S 


TWO VERY ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS USED AS AWARDS 


The lyre with wreath pins (No. 62) and harp pins (No. 
60) come lettered Music, or may be had plain. 


Special club or society initials, if desired, engraved on 
Nos. 60 and 62 for 25 cents additional. 


No. 60. (10K, solid¥gold)iaiaemeee 


No. 62)" (CLOK esolid. gold). c\.)yain ns $2.00 
Noi 62S (coldieilled)s .cpuer ewsverereiew $75 No. 60F (gold filled).............. 
No. 62S (sterling silver)........... -50 No. 60S (sterling silver)........... 
= CLEVER MUSICAL AN ATTRACTIVE 
SENTIMENTS LYRE DESIGN 


An ideal award or gift for fl 
a musical student at a mod- 
erate price. 


Always “B”. Natural 
Sometimes ‘“‘B’’ Sharp 
Never “B” Flat 


No. 7—Any one of these three sen- No. 76—10K solid gold, hand ehasext 


timents (sterling silver, gold or safety ‘catch “... 5." 5... eee $1.25 
Silver aniSh)) ae en coo adel-lete =sclens fated $0.35 No. 77—Sterling ‘silver........+..+- -75 
No. 7—Complete set ....-....... 1.00 No. 44—Heavy gold plate, hand 
No. 17—Gold_ plated on _ gilding Chased © . chs. ess cere tle chee -50 
BVGLAL' V5! ik os Mh aae 5 ctein tania pe tie Set  .40 


Send for Complete Catalog of Musical Jewelry. Sent gratis upon request. 


Theodore Presser Co. Go37273/* Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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WALLACE A. ouNsonaa 


LOVE’S MELODY 


or for a baritone voice. Grade 4. 
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# From here go to the beginning and play to A 
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HINDOO DANCE 


| In imitation of the Oriental style, with drone bass” and “reed-pipe” melody. Grade 2 


Hebd RL: 


CARL PREYER 


British Copyright secured 
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Allegretto M.M. 4 
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ythms, and in the broader style of execution. Grade 4. 
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A brilliant Tempo di Mazurka, affording excellent practice in rh 
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A FANCY DANCE 


developing the melody in either hand 
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(Oboe 8’ Lieb. 8’& Trem.) 
(Soft Flute 4’) uncoupled 
(Dulciana 8’) 


Ped.( Soft 16’)-I ; 
One of the most popular slow movements for organever written, 


Revised version by the Com 
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KOBOLD 


sical conceit; to be played in a highly characteristic manner. Grade 5. 
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KATHARINE ADAMS THE MOON - PATE 


Allegretto kei MRS. H.H. A. BEACH, Op. 99, 
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| SOME MORNING, OH, SOME MORNING! 


JHEPRUDE KNOX WILLIS 
| MRS. R. R. FORMAN 


Slowly and with expression 


| a 
1. Some morn - ing, some morn - ing! I shall wake in His dear 
2. Some morn - ing, some morn - ing! I shall see the bless- ed 


alittle faster mf a tempo 
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like - ness} And as a wea- ry pris’n - er’s chains, 
I walk the heav’n - ly way. His 


Mas - ter; The vis - ion will not blind me 
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morn - ing, Oh, some morn- ing! 
morn - ing, Oh, some  morn- ing! 
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AN OLD AIR 


splendid study in tone production. 
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A broad diatonic melody, like an old song. A 
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EPING STEP 


pen Aand E strings only. A clever novelty. 
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A first beginner’s piece. The violin is on the o 
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Phe X-Ray of the 


This machine tests a small strand of your hair. 
It gives your Permanent Waver advance 
facts that insure Safety and Perfect Results. 
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> greater step forward in hair science can 
be imagined than the NESTLE METER 
It determines the character of your 
‘(2 advance of your permanent wave— 
liminates all guesswork. 


is the possibility of individual error, over- 
g ot undet-curling. Gone is the era when 
was put through the waving-machine 
ugh all hair were alike. 


head of hair is now waved permanently 
lature, herself, had performed the duty. 


As Revealing as the X-Ray 


Nestle Meter Scale discloses an amaz- 
variety of hair qualities. It analyzes the 
idual characteristics of your hair—and 
Spermanent wave is prescribed i in advance 
oi the Nestle Laboratory in New York, 


ky 


WILL YOUR HAIR 
“TAKE” A 
PERMANENT? 


This free book tells 
you! 


Whether your hair is 
strong or weak, snow- 
white or black, bleached 
or dyed—no matter 
whether you've ever had 
a permanent or not— 
send for Mr. Nestle’s 
on the Circuline Process, It is alive with 
formation on the care of the hair— material 
a lifetime to assemble. It will be 
absolutely free— mse the conpon opposite! 


e. 
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From this examination and “prescription,” the 
Nestle Permanent Waver in your own 
community will then wave your hair by the 


Nestle Circuline Process 


The Czrculine Process of Permanent Waving carries 
out, “to the letter,” the readings of the Nestle 
Meter Scale—so that each head of hair is 
waved according to its individual needs. 


To have a perfect permanent wave is a reason- 
able expectation. With Crrculine you will not 
be disappointed no matter what kind of hair 
you may have—whether it be normal, snow- 
white, black, blond, bleached or dyed—whether 
vou want a tight, medium or loose wave. 


Have Your Hair ‘“Read’’ 
Before You Have It Waved 


The Reading and Recommendation 
Cost You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below and send a 
small strand of your hair (about as thick as 


Nestle’s new invention takes the 
guess out of permanent waving 


the lead in any ordinary pencil and at least 
5 inches long.) Do not send combings. 
Enclose $1 deposit to cover cost of testing. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a card showing the result of your hair test. 
This card contains directions to your Perma- 
nent Waver, giving the exact Circuline lotion 
required for any type of wave you may want. 


Your $1 deposit will be deducted from the 
ptice of your next permanent wave — given 
anywhere in the United States where the Cir- 
culine Process is used. The Nestle Company 
guarantees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use 
Nestle permanent waving apparatus. 


Why not send us your hair sample at once or 
write for free descriptive booklet? 


NESTLE LAN @IL~€C@7s Erbe 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 1905) 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD,, LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept.6-0 NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my mext 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving, 


Name 
(Please write plainly) 


Address e 


If free booklet only is wanted, check here [_] 
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What Is a Song? 

A sONG, most people would agree, must 
have words, a vocal melody, and an ac- 
companiment; otherwise it is not quite sat- 
isfying. 

A song without words may be good for 
the piano, but when sung it is little more 
than a glorified vocalize. 

A solo song without an accompaniment 
sounds empty to most ears. 

In theory, then, words and accompani- 
ment are essential features of a song. In 
practice they are disregarded by most stu- 
dents of singing. Even in the rare cases 
when the words are clearly and correctly 
brought out, the singer is likely to be puz- 
zled if asked the meaning of the whole 
song text; he will have to read it to an- 
swer, even though the language be Eng- 
lish. The accompaniment exists, all sing- 
ers know, but it is apparently important 
only as a more or less reliable prop for 
the voice. 

Perhaps there is little incentive for the 
singing student to pay much attention to 
the message of the words and the accom- 
paniment, for the average listener applauds 
loudly if he likes the melody and the 
quality of the voice. He comments sur- 
prisedly if he catches many of the words, 
but cares nothing for the quality of the 
poem. He forgets the accompaniment un- 
less the pianist makes glaring mistakes. 

But there is a joy in singing quite apart 
from the average listener’s tastes or of the 
satisfaction of bringing out a melody in 
beautiful tones. There is the joy of the 
song itseli—a work of inspired art if it 
is worth singing—and the joy of recreat- 
ing this tiny but important product of two 
other imaginations, the poet’s and the com- 
poser’s. To the student who loves music 
as well as the sound of his own voice the 
joy of helping to create anew a beautiful 
song is the greatest joy of all. Why miss 
most of it, as we do if we study only the 
melody and the vowels and consonants that 
form the words? 

If we follow in imagination the com- 
poser as he creates a song, perhaps we 
may discover what a song really is and 
what the singer must do to give it a new 
birth. 
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The Words 

Surprisingly enough, many people still 
think that a composer first makes his 
tune and then looks for a poem to fit it. 
Of course this is never true of good songs. 
The poem comes first. 

The composer is struck by a poem that 
seems beautiful to him. He sees in it) mu- 
sical possibilities. He reads it over and 
over until he knows it in every detail and 
as a whole; often he learns it by heart, 
he recites it aloud. The poems most suit- 
able for songs are usually pure lyrics, 
telling no story, but emphasizing one 
mood. What is this mood and what bit 
of music will best express it? Having 
discovered the right musical idea, the com- 
poser is ready for the task of writing the 
song. When the poem tells a story, the 
basic musical idea may be more descrip- 
tive, more realistic, more obvious than 
when the single mood is everything, but 
it must be found before any part of the 
composition is set on paper. 

What has this to do with the singer? 

He starts a long step ahead of the com- 
poser, for he has the completed artwork 
before him and, unless he is superhuman, 
he will wish to hear the music first to see 
whether it appeals to him. No harm in 
that, surely. But he has not yet begun to 
study the song. 

When he does begin his study, better re- 
sults—often quicker—will come if he pro- 
ceeds like the composer. 


Read the Poem 
The student should read the poem until 
he understands it, which means that he 
must feel its mood and become acquainted 
with such details as the metrical swing, 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited by well-known Specialists 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“‘A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself”’ 


, Studying a Song | 


By Leon R. Maxwell 


the beauty of the phrases, the place of 
each verse in the total effect, the mean- 
ing of every word. We smile at the in- 
nocence of the natives of the Kentucky 
mountains who sing their traditional bal- 
lads without knowing or caring to know, 
the meaning of oft-repeated words like 
“steed” and “palfrey.” Yet the average 
singer, who has not the mountaineer’s ex- 
cuse of tradition or of lack of oppor- 
tunity to learn, is often content to sing 
whole poems, to say nothing of words not 
in the singer’s common vocabulary, with- 
out knowing what they mean. This is 
most often true, of course, of songs with 
foreign text, but it is also true of songs 
in the native tongue. The perfectly hon- 
est singer will never sing about anything 
he does not himself understand. The 
dictionary and a little thought will solve 
all the difficulties of an English poem, 
When the text is foreign, the task is 
harder, but it must be met if the song is 
to be studied. Usually the accompanying 
translation will give a general idea of the 
poem’s meaning, or, if no translation is 
printed in the copy, one may get a trans- 
lation from the public library or from 
some person who knows the language. But 
a translation never follows exactly the 
foreign words and, since a true interpre- 
tation depends upon details as well as the 
whole, the student should feel it his duty 
to learn the meaning of each word. 

The composer recites the poem aloud 
to get the effect of vocal inflections, the 
word and metre accents, the rhythm, the 
sonority of the vowels, the strength and 


expressiveness of the consonants. The 
singing student must certainly do likewise. 
This will prevent later mistakes of ac- 
centuation (for few singers seem to know 
which word in a sentence is most im- 
portant!) and it will also help in deter- 
mining the proper vowel coloring. The 
singer in this process should go even fur- 
ther than the composer, for the singer 
must watch carefully the quality of his 


pronunciation and the clarity of his enun- 


Ciation. 

When the singing student has thus be- 
come familiar with the poem, he, like the 
composer, is ready to attack the music. 


The Music 

It was pointed out above that the good 
composer sought a bit of music which 
should express as perfectly as possible the 
underlying mood of the poem. The chosen 
phrase or motive will be the germ of all 
the rest of the music. It will appear time 
and time again, varied of course accord- 
ing to the demands of the changes in sen- 
timent in the poem. It may be in the 
voice part or it may be in the accompani- 
ment. Sometimes it is a real melody; 
sometimes only a piano figure. Wherever 
it is or in whatever form it may’ appear it 
is almost certain to be important. 

In studying the song the student should 
seek this basic musical idea. When it is 
in the vocal part he may rejoice and plan 
to bring its mood clearly and beautifully 
to the listener. When the piano has it, 
the singer must resolve to play fair with 
the accompanist and permit him to give 


Song Recitals for the Student 


By Beatrice Wainwright 


Wuat is the best attitude for the vocal 


student, when listening to a song re- 
cital? This question does not apply to the 


pose of the body, but to the mental state. 

It is well to be acquainted with the pro- 
gram in so far as possible, before attend- 
ing a concert. This eliminates the dis- 
traction of trying to grasp what the artist 
is singing about. Go with the desire to 
learn. 

A song recital given by a great artist 
is more valuable than a number of singing 
lessons. It is truly a master lesson in 
itself and should be so considered by the 


student. Intelligent criticism is also 
learned by attending concerts. This does 


not mean merely to pick flaws, but to be 
able to understand in a comprehensive 
manner the work of the artist. 

The inspiration to be gained by listen- 
ing to a great singer is invaluable to the 
student, aside from the lesson in interpre- 
tation, tone production and style. Never- 


theless, they are not always to be imitated. 
Some of the most popular singers have 
grave faults, but their genius and excel- 
lence in much of what they do put them 
on the pinnacle of success. 

Many people think when they have 
heard a singer that they need never hear 
that same singer again. This is a narrow 
view totake. When a singer isa fine artist 
and has something to offer, the student 
should hear her many times, if oppor- 
tunity makes it possible so to do. A con- 
cert should be attended with a view to 
intelligent understanding of the music and 
not merely to get the emotional thrill nor 
to admire the physical beauty or charm of 
the artist. These are all part of an artist’s 
qualities, but not the most important, par- 
ticularly to the student, who should make 
the hours spent listening to the great 
singers count for much and store up the 
lessons learned for future use. 


“Tue thing our young singers must do 
is to find ideas. It is the idea behind a 
song that gets it over. Song interpreta- 
tion, and its spirit, constitute my hobby. 
Spirit, that is the word. Without feeling 


it the singer cannot transmit to others. I 
do not care how fine the tones are, without 
the proper spirit the song is absolutely 
worthless.” 

—Mmne. CuHartes CAHIR. 


the composer’s idea its proper imj 
The singer who has never tried 


tionship to the parent motive, a 
thrill there is in discovering h 
phrase expresses something the 
dimly, but could not say clearly 
Already the music is illuminate 
very simple and easy search for t 
growth and variation of the prine 
sical thought. There are other t 
as interesting, that the singer 
tice in order to know the song an 
pret it well. 
Each time the motive or one of 
dren appears it is likely to be ac 
by other music with marvelous 
When the principal musical tho 
vocal melody, the accompanying 
of course the piano part. When t 
ist plays the motive, he usually” 
panies it himself, at the same time | 
singer is adding a lovely melody. 
times this accompanying music — 
piano will be still other melodx 
sound against the Bek id 
against the singer's part. Almost. 
it will be harmony, chords soun 
plete or broken up into single tor 
finally blend. Whether new melo 
chords, they offer many cha 
thrills in recreating the song. 
mood of the words. jis light and hag 
accompaniment will be delicate — 
harmoay that sparkles. When 
is calm and quiet, the accompanyi 
mony will be serene and move st 
from one beautiful coloring to 4 
When the mood is bitter, or tragic 
spairing, the chords will be dis 
heavy, sometimes ugly. Whatey 
mood, the accompaniment changes - 
along with the vocal melody. 


Watch the Accompaniment 

If the singer pays attention 
changes in the accompaniment, he 
ready to borrow strength, color, 
sion, which his voice alone coul 
give. At the climax of his song 
songs have climaxes—he will pe 
upreaching chords of the accomp 
to burst with him into the overpo 


‘tone, the startling pianissimo, the 


less agitation, that the mood dictate 
will see the possibilities of new « 
sion that come with an awarenes: 
sudden silence, a startling modulat 
a novel rhythmic figure in the — 
paniment. 

Rhythm! How few singers real 
vital part it plays in interpreting a 
Rhythm does not consist of counti 
beats in a measure and being su1 
each note has its correct number of 
Measure counting may be a good 
ning and perhaps fewer songs wo 
to stagger as if drunk if more 
actually beat out the time. But it» 
the A B C of rhythm and one m 
much further if one is to feel r 
Few things are so monotonous as t 
a singer accent the first beat of each 
ure of a song. Real rhythm refuse! 
tied down by bars. Usually a rh 
phrase stretches out over several. 
ures and ends in a masculine man 
some strong accent or, in feminine 
ion, changes its mind and winds its: 
in graceful weakness. It is ver 
portant for the singer to watch am 
the rhythmic phrases, which, like th 
monies, change slightly in characte 
each change of detailed mood whi 
taining the essential Bia co Th 
help a lot in deter 
and endings of rhyt 
cannot always be tru r 
there is a rhythmic iment whi 
to halt at each punctuation 
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mn ® of phrasing in song-singing is 

iy), Clore likely to depend upon a feel- 

i prhythm than upon a knowledge of 

Mees where a breath may be inoffen- 
lgtaken. 

i Bomposer tries to make the music 
bgether. If he did not, he would 
la composer since composing means 
x together.” The structure and 
| of any composition is commonly 
Fof as its “form.’ Unfortunately 

®rd suggests stiffness, but of course 
nay be apparent freedom in form as 
: stiffness. Probably the greatest 
Nat a song composer exhibits is his 

Hto follow the moods and accents 

words, changing as they change, 
the same time creating music that 
aturally and spontaneously and yet 
together so that the whole song is 

Pknit, neatly balanced composition. 
jemployment of a single basic musi- 
ba, which has already been spoken 

Mone of the ways in which a com- 

Manifies his music. There are others. 


The Reception 

Mrvant singing students will notice 
e music at the close of a song is 
la repetition or at least reminiscent 
music at the beginning. Sometimes, 
}poem does not offer a natural op- 
lity for such a repetition, the com- 
will repeat some important verses 
have occurred early in the poem. 
, he may balance the beginning and 
by writing music which the piano 
jaiter the vocal melody is finished. 
aking the close a reminder of the 
g the song composer is following 
d-fashioned principle of balance that 
nce used in nearly all compositions 
still pleasant to the ears, for every- 
ikes to hear again something that is 
ly somewhat familiar. Of course 
‘must be a middle part of the song 
contrasts strongly with the rest; 
ies the reminiscence would be less 
lime. In modern songs it is likely to 
) Gore difficult to follow the principle 
tement, contrast and repetition. The 
n composer expects more from his 
sr. He will disguise his repetitions 
much, but even the most modern will 
somewhere. All through any song 
will be longer or shorter phrases 
are repeated to give the music unity. 
changes in the repetitions and the 
asting parts that stand between the 

tions provide the necessary variety. 
singer who takes the trouble to 
the form of a song will be able to 
hings into music that the musical 
ion does not suggest. The general 
lfor interpretation is, never to repeat 
“@ly a musical phrase. This does not 
o@® that the notes are changed—an un- 
y@fonable sin in a worthy song—but 
at every appearance of the same 
(Be, the quality and intensity of the 
—S and the general expression are 
aed, if ever so slightly. Like all rules 
are exceptions to this one, when an 
repetition is more expressive than a 
ded, but in general an interpretation is 
\@tified by singing each recurring phrase 
) new way. Planning the interpreta- 
i@ so that the variety will not be too 
‘pt or too much out of place in the 
is mood but so that it will give new 
is and shades to the music is a great 

and a delightful task for any singer, 
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_ The Song Texture 
ig the many other beautiful de- 
of a song that ought to be noticed 
singer we must speak a passing 
about texture. Composers work 
- songs urttil every note is in its 
If too many notes are played 
er in the lower octaves of the 
accompaniment sounds dull and 
too high, the music seems 
sic-box-like, unstable; if there 


is a wide unfilled space between the upper 
and lower notes, the gap seems large 
enough to be jumped through. When a 
singer finds a composer of merit writing 
music with distorted textures of types 
like these, he may be certain that there is 
an expressional reason and, by discover- 
ing the reason, he will know what color 
his voice must take. In most songs the 
notes will be neatly spaced so that the 
richness, thinness, heaviness, lightness, de- 
manded by the mood will be felt clearly. 
Every singer knows immediately whether 
a composer writes well for the voice. If 
he also recognizes the signs of good tex- 
ture in the accompaniment, he may let his 
melody rest confidently on a solid musical 
foundation, or caress the piano tones 
among which it is moving, or provide an 
under-song for a sparklingly brilliant ac- 
companiment. 

Nothing has been said in this article 
about the many questions of vocal technic 
that enter into the proper singing of a 
song, but the omission does not mean that 
these are not important. They are very 
important, but every: singer recognizes the 
importance of good singing in song inter- 
pretation, and it is unnecessary to stress 
it now. Most singers do not recognize the 
necessity of studying carefully the poem 
and the accompaniment. The suggestions 
given here are presented to show why the 
real student must know the song in all its 
parts if he is to interpret is as it should 
be interpreted and to enjoy it as it may 
be enjoyed. 


A Clouded Voice 


By Jean McMichael 


Never take ice cream or an ice cream 
soda before singing or before a lesson. 
You will find this clouds the voice and does 
not allow the full voice to come forth. 

Ice cream has on the voice the same effect 
that a London fog has upon a street lamp, 
its brilliancy is clouded, while only a flicker 
of its real power is discernible. 


Frantz Proschowsky 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


The Way to Sing 


(C. C. Brrcuarp & Co, 


, Boston, PuBLISHERS) 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
Let me express my appreciation of your 
thorough understanding of the True Art of 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your 
elucidations, through which I have been 
able to discover and use new beauties in my 
own voice. I commend to you those artists 
and students who seek the truth in singing 
—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 
Canto.” Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLLCURCI. 


My Dear ProscHowsky— 

I am happy in expressing my admiration 
of your method of instruction. Having 
heard your pupils, I frankly state that be- 
sides the perfect placing of the voice their 
diction was clear. This secret is a sure 


success. TITO, SCHIPA. 


MacPhail School of Music 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
June 21st to August Ist, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


June 7th to 19th and August 2nd to 29th 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


Also Harmony Correspondence Course 
Small monthly payments. Send for Prospéctus. 
State distinctly which course you desire. 
ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suire A. 171 CLeVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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It takes so little room 


and it costs so little, too—this charming 
golden- toned studio piano 


T is amazing 
that such 
beauty of tone 
and such full- 
rounded vol- 
ume can come 
from so small 
an instrument. 
Until you ac- 
tually hear the 
Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano 
you wouldn’t believe it 
possible. 


Wurlitzer has made this 
exquisite little instrument 
every inch a real prano— 
nothing extra, nothing 
omitted. In total width it’s 
only a trifle over the stand- 
ard 7% octave scale, and in 
height only 3 feet, 8 inches. 
Yet, in that compact space 
the famous Wurlitzer 
golden tone has been re- 


Gives clear, full-toned reproduc- 
tions of any standard music roll, 


tained, from 
the lowest note 
to the highest. 


The develop- 
ment by Wur- 
litzer of this 
perfect, small 
piano has been 
a godsend to 
thousands of 
music lovers. 


In small apartments, in 
studios, insmall homes, for 
practice and pleasure, this 
Studio Piano is filling a 
long felt want. And its 
price puts it in reach of 
everyone—*295.00 and up- 
ward. There are Studio 
Players, too, at $445.00 and 
upward. Prices F. O. B. 
Factory. Your Wurlitzer 
dealer will gladly arrange 
convenient terms. 


‘THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer honk 


NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd St. 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. + BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 


CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. + CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
ST, LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. * SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. + LOS ANGELES, 8r¢4 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurUizER 


REG: Y.S.PAT.OFF, 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS + ORGANS + HARPS 


+ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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-SUMMER School for the Training of 


MASTER _ | THEATRE ORGANIST! 
SCHOOL Direction of CHARLES H. DEMOREST, fe 


Theatre Organist, Musician and Teacher ~ 
June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) | June 28 to August 75mm Weeks) 


MME. DELIA VALERI | ; 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. | Students have lessons and practice before the Screen pro 
i | i i | . < . 4 
Balle eon at ee vided by the College in its studios. New two and thr 


HENIOT LEVY | manual Wurlitzer theatre organs for lessons and practic 
SILVIO SCIONTI owned and operated by the College. 


| Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 
KARLETON HACKETT | 1st week lessons—Preparatory for Screen playing 
| Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. | 2nd week lessons—Playing of weekly News Feature 
|| JACQUES GORDON | 3rd week lessons—Short feature film and jazz 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 4th week lessons—Short feature film, comedy and jazz 


| HERBERT BUTLER 5th week lessons—Long feature film and comedy 


6th week lessons—Long feature film, comedy, cartoon, 


Eminent teach f the violin. z 3 = 
de ee ae | scenic and effects; and the playing of song slides. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


| 
One of the world’s greatest organists. | 
| 
| 


Improvisation, modulation, arranging orchestral works fo 


organ, harmonizing from violin and melody parts; dram 


| JOHN KENDEL atizing the picture musically; taking cues and playin 


Noted authority on Public School Music. from cue lists and playing with orchestra are all give1 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers attention in the course. Various styles of playing jazz 
| ballads, intermezzos, characteristic numbers, etc., will b 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music o. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic | ; 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director F R bE E EF E L L O W S H | § 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


thoroly covered. 


Mr. Demorest has consented to award a Free Fellowship of 
two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the studeni 


Special Summer Courses in Musical who, after an open Competitive examination, is found t 
Theory possess the greatest gift for playing theatre organ. Freé 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby Fellowship application blanks on request. 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. S T U D E N T D O R M | T O R I E S 


Rates of tuition moderate. 

Then 2 , | Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 

CREDITS eye SAR ANAS: for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, | building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. | Make 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. | 1 


reservations now. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN | ear , 
CONSERVATORY MU , ar 
OF MUSIC G 


60 East Van Buren Street (dic® guia) Chicago, Il 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois A Cancateitecs Metaie meanae HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Presid 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President Artistic Standards. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manage 
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<= Some Fundamental Principles of Breathing 


q By Mr. Walter L. Bogert 
The American Society of Singing Teachers 


| 
(.@y Voice Production the breath is at 

@he motive power and’ support. 

the lungs are spongy, elastic bodies 

@ no activity of their own. 

[he breath is provided through the 

which are controlled by the muscles 

piration, 
here are two sets of respiratory 
Ss, one for inspiration, and the other 

Piration; twenty-two or more.-in all. 

The principal muscles of inspiration 

ne diaphragm, and the intercostal 

8s that elevate the ribs and evert 

Flower borders. (The diaphragm is 

Mmuscle of expiration). 

iDhe chief muscles of expiration are 

bur sets of abdominal muscles and 

Mitercostal muscles that depress the 

al 

he ordinary act of expiration is 

y passive, the resilience of the ribs 
nce elasticity of the lungs being suf- 

to produce it. 

WAs the vibration of the vocal cords, 

| originate the tone, and the continua- 

f this vibration, depend entirely on 

eath, and as the breath depends on 

ings and respiratory muscles, it fol- 
that it is of the greatest importance 
he lungs be in a healthy condition, 
le respiratory muscles be strong, and 
nder the control of the singer; for 
lut mastery of the motive power, all 

3 unavailing. 

To achieve this control as quickly 

sible, physical exercises, apart from 

@g, are necessary for the developing 

itrengthening of the entire breathing 

atus. Such exercises have also a 
r@ value in building up the general 
‘@n, the possession of which is an es- 

1 for the successful singer. 

' In order to give the lungs the great- 
‘Possible freedom to expand, the chest 
18d be held erect to a condition of 
iGancy without strain. 

As the bony structure of the chest 

rgely suspended from above, being 

hed to other bones at the neck, 
ders, and back, and as it is free and 


HEN Roosevelt visited England on his 
from his hunting-trip in Africa, he 
a day with Lord Grey, (then Sir 
ard Grey, British Foreign Minister) 
he two gave themselves up to a long- 
nised day in the woods to study Eng- 
isBbird songs. 
d now a little essay by Viscount 
of Fallodon, tells of the experience. 
began our walk,’ says Lord Grey, 
when a song was heard I told him 
mame of the bird. I noticed that as 
as 1 mentioned the name it was un- 
ssary to tell him more. He knew 
t the bird was like. It was not neces- 
for him to see it. He knew the kind 
rd it was, its habits and appearance. 
wanted to complete his knowledge 
ring the song. 

had, too, a very trained ear for 
songs, which cannot be acquired 
t having spent much time in listen- 
| How he had found time in 
life to acquire this knowledge 
ghly it is almost impossible to 
but there the knowledge and 
r undoubtedly were. He had one 
“perfectly trained ears for 
that I have ever known, so 
or four birds were singing 
would pick out their songs, 
each, and ask to be told each 


unattached below, the greatest. motion, 
during respiration, should take place about 
its lower portion, where there is the great- 
est freedom. 

12. Therefore during singing, if the 
chest is held erect and buoyant, the point 
of greatest motion, caused by breathing, 
should be in the region of the diaphragm. 

13, The control of the breath would 
most logically and most naturally be ac- 
complished by the control, independently, 
of the muscles of inspiration and 
muscles of expiration, or by a balancing 
or opposition of one set against the other. 

14. No attempt to control the breath 
should be made at the larynx. 

15. In general, no action of the breath 
mechanism should be allowed which would 
tend to produce interference with the voice 
mechanism. 


16. Perfect control of the breath 
means: 
(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their 


capacity either quickly or slowly; 
Ability to breathe out as quickly 
or as slowly as occasion de- 
mands ; 
Ability to suspend inspiration 
with the throat open, whether 
the lungs are full or not, and 
to resume the process at will, 
without having lost any of the 
already inspired breath; 

Ability to exhale under the same 

restrictions ; 

Ability to sing and to sustain 

the voice on an ordinary breath; 

Ability to breathe quiethy as 

often as text and phrase permit; 

Ability to breathe so that the 

fullest inspiration brings no 

fatigue; 

Ability so to economize the 

breath, that the reserve is never 

exhausted ; 

(i) Ability. to breathe so naturally, 
so unobtrusively, that neither 
breath nor lack of breath is ever 
suggested to the listener. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


Roosevelt Loved Bird Songs 
By S.-A. Griscom 


separate name; and when farther on we 
heard any bird for a second time, he 
would remember the song from the first 
telling and be able to name the bird him- 
self. 

“He had not only a_ trained ear, but 
keen feeling and taste for bird songs. He 
was quick to express preferences, and at 
once picked out the song of the English 
blackbird as being the best of the bird 
songs we heard.” 


Ir Papa Rossini were alive he would 
have a great time with all the devices for 
the development of that dear human instru- 
ment—but he would be persuaded that, 
although “voice, voice, voice” is all right, 
it depends absolutely and entirely on other 
physical, mental and artistic qualities to 


put that voice to good use.” 
—Buzzi-PEccta. 
J AZL Arpeggio-Rag, with Bass Melody, New 
Breaks, Fills, etc, Either book sent for 
$2, or both for $3. Five new “Syncophonies for advanced 
planists,’’ $1. Also néw Jazz Instractors for Saxophone or 
Banjo at $1 each, postpaid. TEACHERS WANTED to 
open schools in cities where we are not already represented. 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 44, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Axel Christensen's Instruction books 
for Piano, Book 1—How to ‘‘Jazz-Up”” 
Any Tune, Chord Work, ete. Book 2— 


the , 
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always dry and comfortable 
— ready to play their best 


Use Odorono, a sure, safe corrective 
for annoying perspiration. Send for sample 


Perspiration of the hands is annoy- 
ing enough for anyone—but for a 
musician it is a really serious con- 
dition. For hands wet and cold 
with petspiration cannot be as 
supple and sure as they need to be, 
to play well. 

Medical authorities say that this 
unfortunate condition is usually a 
result of nervousness and that it 
can and should be corrected by 
local application. It was for this 
very purpose that a physician 
formulated Odorono—now recog- 
nized and used by physicians and 
nurses everywhere as the one scien- 
tific corrective of all perspiration 
trouble. 

Odorono is an antiseptic toilet 
water which, applied twice a week 
will keep the pals, feet and un- 
derarms dry under any conditions 
of heat or nervous strain. 

Just a light, quick application 
of Odorono several hours before 
playing, and you will have no 


Send for trial bottle 
THE ODORONO COMPANY 


426 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample bottle 
of Odorono, with your book- 
let, for which I enclose sc. 


further trouble. Warm, dry and 
comfortable, you can be uncon- 
scious of your hands; safe from all 
worty and distress. 


Millions now use it 
as their safeguard 
against underarm odor 


Odorono is a corrective of the un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration as 
well as excessive moisture. It is 
the one adequate means now used 
by millions who understand that 
underarm odor cannot be destroyed 
by the most painstaking soap and 
water cleanliness. 

One application and the under- 
arms ate dry and odorless for at 
least three days! No ugly stains on 
clothing, notaintof repellent odor! 
Get the twice-a-week Odorono 
habit; it will bring you complete 
assurance of comfort and perfect 
gtooming. At all toilet counters, 
35C, 60c and $2. 


—only five cents 


Name 


Address 


NOTE: If you would also like ro 
try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
new creme for odor only, send 5c 
additional. 
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A Summer Session) 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 
ty and Violin, conducted by re- 
nowned artist teachers, at so 


5 low a cost as to be within reach 
~atan amazinglylow of all. ; 
cost, averaging $150  Classesin Teaching Repertoire, 


Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
of poabielttiag PublicSchool Music, Harmony, 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF Music 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


SPRING and SUMMER 
MASTER TEACHERS 


special Public Scho 
MusicTeacher’s Certifica : 


See general Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere 


Sherwond Durie S 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherw 


Piano 
Moriz RosENTHAL 
Ler Patrison 
Guienn Dititarp GuNN 
ARTHUR GRANQUIST 


FINE ARTS BUILDING ~ 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


4 . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Voice 
Percy Rector STEPHENS 
Frantz ProscHowsky 
AxBert Borrorr 
ZARKO Savic 
Burton THATCHER 
Stuart BarKER 
Violin 
Amy NEILu 
ABRAHAM SOPKIN * 
Guy HersBert Wooparp 
RacHet Major 


History, Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Composition 
Feitrx Borowskxt 
Leo SowERBY 
Dramatic Art 


Sopuia Swanstrom YOUNG 
Rospert STREHL EMERSON 


a Theater Organ 


N intensive Summé 
Session course, eft 
bodying the fundamet 
tals essential to preparatic 
foraposition;given by Mildre 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicagc 
highest paid and most popul 

theater organists. 


See general Summer Session announc 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and wri 
for Catalog. 


Sheruodd (Dusie Se 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwoc 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


be CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


+ 

a cation All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
: series of eight vacation excur- 
All the good times of sions, conducted by the School. 
areal vacationalong The schedule includes: 1. An 
with the advantages automobile trip through the 
of summer stud Chicago Parks, concluding with 
J a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 

Chicago Opera Company. artists. 
Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 

the School. 


Degrées and Diplomas 


Will be granted to professional mu- 
sicians under conditions established by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Kindred Arts. TEacHERs’ 
CertiFicates Issued to thoze having 
necessary credits, taking the Norma 
TRAINING Coursgs under GLenn Di- 
LARD Gunn, Percy Recror STEPHENS, 
Burton THATCHER, STUART BARKER, 
Amy Net, Guy Hersert Wooparp, 
Racuet Major. 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Preside: 
Loeated in Kimball Hall—Chiengo’s Music 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal train 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, L 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, 
tral Instruments, Public School M 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and oy 


Living Accommodations 
in institutions supervised by Episcopal, 
Presbyterian churches and Y. W. C. A. 


CaTALOGUE ON REQUEST 


avin VIQLIN sctoot 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 


Violin Double Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address — Edwin L. Steph 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MU 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chie: 


Teaching Positions 


ortunit The Sherwood Music School 
now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 


ae ° Branches give rise to positions 
for professional for advanced students and 


advancement teachers who wish to teach and 

at the same time continue their 

study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 

tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 

and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 

try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 

cago Neighborhood Branches will be engaged fromthose in attendance 

at the Summer Session, The number of openings ts so large that any 

talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 

Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Freez 
examination upon application. 


attending the 1926 Sum 


mer Session of 
(Write for Outline) 


Shenwond (Dusic: 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherw 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


 =CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ~ 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Sherwood (Dusie School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


A CHICAGO ~ ILLINOI : 
623 OIS 6) 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


Pianist 
Teacherand Director 


Metropolitan 
Music Studios 
o12 Kimball Hall - Chicago, Ill. 


The Country is Rich with Musical Educational Opportunities 4 ; 
See School and College Announcements Pages 460, 462, 466, 470, 472, 473, 474, this 
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dition Wood | 


1000 Volumes 


0p -o-Eo 


relation in the Classics, 
ies and Recreations 


| 
} 


} 
i 
7 


i 
i 
i 


(BACH _ 


Fifteen Two-Part Inventions. .50 


ifteen Three-Part Inventions .50 

wo and Three-Part Inven- 
MOMSH IM cage feliie’+ se oP 68D 

Short Preludes and Fugues . .65 
ighteen Preludes ... 50 


». —Well-tempered Clavi- 
q chord. In 2 vols. Each 1.50 


First Lessons in Bach. Vol.I . .50 

Psameevollh i... « . .50 
%®. —English Suites. 

| Hap2ivols: .) .  « Hach’ .65 

Seenchisuites. .... . . . 65 


i. —Partitas. In 2 vols. . Each .75 
Album (Heinze)... .. . .65 


‘Consult your dealer. Ask for catalogs 


|B. F. Wood Music Co. 


St. Stephen Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


| Use Edition Wood © 


PIANISTS! 


elf Instructive Books on 


E ART OF MODERN 
1Z PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
REATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


ou can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


| BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz, Breaks, 50 snappy 
Endings, Blues, Pill-In Embellishments, etc. Is 
aidreds of dollars to any pianist, Ps 

or professioual,.....-......-+5+ : Price, $1.00 
BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piano Playing. 
ok teaches you the various styles of Juzz 
ecessiry in professioayl work is 

BYE ANG CHONMS: Cosi scccscrees Price, $1.00 


BOARD HARMON Y—The simplest and most 
ed method ever published on the subject of 


So simple a child Price $1 00 
’ ‘ 


OMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


your dealer or delivered C. 0. D. by mail, if 
Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


E PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


tt Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


{Your Music 
(IXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 
will “unscramble” your 

music. 


Send for free catalog and 
trealise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


" ° 
“Walter B. Simon 
Manufacturer 
113 North 9th Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Intervals. 

Q. i. What is an interval? iti. How are 
intervals counted? iti. Is not O& to Bha 
major 6th? To me it looks very like a major 
th in the key of F#—Ln Founy, PARADD St. 

A. i. An interval is the difference in pitch 
between two notes. ii. Intervals are counted 
by the number of names of notes contained, 
upwards and inclusively, for example: D# 
to Gt is a 4th, because from Dt to Gt there 
are four names of notes, namely, D, BE, F, G. 
The sharps or flats change the interval only 
in kind; the letter-names give the degree of 
the interval. C# to Bb is a diminished 7th. 
Count the names: C, D, BH, F, G, A, B, seven 
notes. Therefore a seventh. Now for the kind 
of seventh: we know that C to B is a major 
7th ; flat the B and we have a minor 7th ; now 
make the interval a semitone smaller by rais- 
ing the C to Ct and we have a diminished 7th, 
that is, one semitone less than minor. If you 
wish to make this interval a major sixth, you 
must call the Bb an Ag, coe giving only six 


names of notes: C, D, BH, F 


Women’s Voices and Men’s Voices. 


. My voice is a soprano and my brother’s 
is a tenor; I can sing only up to A 


Ex.1 

é = 
while my brother can sing a good high O. He 
makes fun of me constantly, taunting me for 
not being able to sing as high as he can. Now 


T have read somewhere that a man’s voice is 
(sounds) an octave lower than a woman’s. If 


- this be so, then his range of voice is much 


lower than mine, and so it sounds. Will you 
kindly explain and say who is right ?—J@BANNB, 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A. You are quite right. Here are your 
voices with their absolute pitch. 
Ex.2 
Soprano Tenor Soprano Tenor 
cod = 


Many persons make the same mistake, which 
arises from the fact that, in the matter of 
songs, tenors and sopranos are accustomed to 
read their melodies in the G clef; so that 
many tenors think that their high C is the C 
above your A, whereas they are really singing 
the third space, treble clef, C. It is utterly 
impossible for a tenor voice to sing your A 


. Please remember that man’s natural voice is 


pitched apd sounds one octave lower than a 
woman’s voice. When you sing together, the 


effect is 
Ex.3 
Soprano 
= 
Tenor ca is 


Thus he could not sing your high C (except, 
perhaps in falsetto), nor could you sing his 
low C. 


A Doubly Dotted Note. 
Q. What is the meaning of a note with 


“lio dots” after it, namely : he Ag} 
A. ‘The dot after a note (or rest) increases 
its value by half ; and the second dot increases 


the value of the first dot by half: therefore 

the value of the two dots is equal to three 
\ 

quarters, of the principal note, or 4 é 


A’ Combination of Different Times: 
Duple and Triple. 


Q. In my copy of the last act of “Don Gio- 
ranni,’? I see that Mozart gives a country-dance 
in 2/) time, accompanied by the well-known 
minuct in 3/4 time. Whieh are the accented 
notes? and what kind of musie would you call 


this? Do time combinations of this kind 
often occeur?—T, DLANCHARD, BRIGHTON, 
Mass. 


A. This species of music, in which binary 
and ternary divisions of time oceur simul- 
taneously, is termed polyphonie and poly- 
rhythmic. Combinations of these divisions 
are met with frequently. A familiar example, 
With 3/2 against 6/8 is that in R. Wagner's 
Twilight of the-Gods. The rhythmie accents 
oeeur on the first beat of each measure in 
both divisions. The following excerpt is from 


the Ball Scene in the finale of the second act 
of “Don Giovanni.’ 


Country Dance 


Minuet 


fs . 
2. oe 
Hey eee 


Music, or Musical Sound; Fundamental 
Elements. 


Q. In the course of my teaching, I am fre- 
quently asked to state what are the essentials 
of music, as opposed to noise; that is, what 
are the basic requisites, the indispensable 
properties of @ musical note: of music, in 
short? I have never yet been able to give a 
concise, complete description. Will you kindly 
assist me as briefly as may be?—O. P. Q., 
TPACHER. 

A. Sound is the starting point. Sound is 
caused by vibrations imparted to the air by 
any sonorous body; these vibrations are 
known as air-waves. When they are uniform 
and regular the resultant sounds are musical 
notes (all others are noises). 

The essential features of a musical sound 
are Timbre (quality), Intonation, Intensity, 
Duration and Accentuation. Timbre is the 
special and particular sound which a _ voice 
or instrument possesses to the exclusion of 
any other: a man’s voice, a woman’s, a child's, 
a flute’s sound, an oboe’s, a double-bass and 
so forth. Intonation is applied to difference of 
pitch, high or low. Intensity is the degree 
of the note’s strength, or volume. Duration 
is the relative length or brevity of a sound. 
Accentuation is the stress or emphasis with 
which the notes are attacked and upon which 
rhythm depends. These are the primary 
essentials of music: develop them for the 
benefit of your pupils. 


A Movement with Two Time-Signa- 
tures, 


Q. What is the meaning of two time-sig- 
natures at the beginning of a composition, 


such as 


in Foote’s “Impromptu in G minor” ?—A. J. H. 
CENTERVILLE, S. D. 

A. It is so written to indicate a regular 
alternation of ternary and binary divisions of 


time (that is: 9/8, ternary or three a beats 


to a measure, and 6/8, binary or two d. beats 


in a measure. In both time, ternary and 
binary, the beat is of the same duration, 


namely, a i = 69. 
piece shows that the first twenty-eight meas- 
ures are in G minor, and that the timé ptoceeds 
by alternations of three measures of three 
beats each and one meéastré of two béats. 
This alternation continues for the entire minor 
novement. Then there is a change into the tonic 
major of G. The whole of this major of 
twenty-five measures is in the 9/S ternary 
time. Indeed, when the G minor signature is 
changed to G major, the 6/8 sign should be 
omitted. A return is then made to the tonie 
minor, G, with the original 9/8—6/8 time for 
twelve measures, on the last chord of which 
occurs a pause ( 4 ) and a final seven 
measures, all in 9/S time. Remember that, 
throughout the piece, each beat is made up of 
three eighth-notes. If the double time-signa- 
ture were not given at the beginning’ of the 
movement, if would be necessary to place a 
6/S signature at every fourth measure of the 
minor. ; 
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HE ORGAN has been designated 

the King of instruments, and cer- 

tainly comprehensiveness and va- 
riety are to be met with here in a degree to 
which no other single instrument can even 
approach. From the border land of silence, 
gradually adding its multifarious tone-col- 
ors, in an ever-increasing intensity of vol- 
ume till it rivals the crash of thunder, the 
organist, from the resources at his com- 
mand, evokes most varied effects, from the 
bewitching to the awe-inspiring. 

But it is only the artist of consummate 
skill, and still more consummate taste, 
that will not abuse this wonderful box of 
colors. His playing will be tinted with some 
glorious hues, but the etching and shading 
will be also present. It is in these latter 
respects that so much recital-playing falls 
short. As far as tone-color on the organ 
is concerned, any person can, by drawing 
a stop and depressing a key, obtain the same 
fine tone as the greatest player living. Prob- 
ably it is for this reason—that so much va- 
riety can be obtained by merely mechanical 
means—that the trifler and day-dreamer, 
finding, as he imagines, so many things 
ready-made for him is content to revel in 
the organ builder’s art, and neglect real 
self-improvement. His playing degenerates 
into sentimental slush, or the hurdy-gurdy 
and steam calliope style, according as his 
taste (or lack of it) dictates. His foot 
work is slovenly, frequently incorrect, and 
always interminable. “Fancy” stops are in 
evidence, till we suffer from tonal nausea. 
And the most hopeless feature of the situa- 
tion is, that he imagines he can play! 

It is this kind of public infliction that 
brings the organ into such general disrepute 
as a solo instrument. The same thing would 
be true of the piano, from the way it is often 
maltreated, were it not for the fact that 
the pianistic art is, in other quarters, on a 
gratifying high plane, and we have the op- 
portunity of hearing genuine artists so fre- 
quently. 

But how often do we hear artists on the 
organ of the calibre of a Paderewski? 
Some might question whether there be any 
such. There are to-day, nevertheless, or- 
ganists who are real artists; though per- 
haps not so many outstanding names are 
to be found as among pianists. Certainly, 
those who hear the organ handled as only 
a master can, will realize their misfortune 
in not being able to listen oftener to such a 
magnificent performance. 

For those who are ambitious to elevate 
the taste for organ music in their com- 
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munity, and are willing to work toward 
that end, the following suggestions may be 
of interest. 


Choice 


N PREPARING a recital, the choice of 

pieces will be the first consideration. 
The examination of a long list of pro- 
grams of this kind indicates that, while, 
from the standpoint of merit,-every item 
is of the first class, taken as a whole, they 
are, in many instances, incomprehensible to 
the average hearer. Sonatas, fugues, and 
other selections of this type abound, but 
many classic gems—real gems of super- 
lative beauty—are overlooked or ignored. 
More reference will be made to this later. 

In choosing pieces it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that the majority of the 
average audience are not musicians in a 
technical sense, though often keen music- 
lovers. It is well to reflect, also, on how a 
selection is likely to appeal to the hearers 
—imany of whom, probably, are listening to 
it for the first time. How often this is lost 
sight of, is a cause for astonishment. An 
organist practices a piece until he is 
thoroughly familiar with it and learns to 
enjoy many parts, which were vague at 
first, even to himself. He is eager to pre- 
sent it in public, and considerably disap- 
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pointed when he fails to arouse much in- 
terest, having seemingly forgotten that 
some things have to be heard often to. be 
understood. 

It is not my contention that profound 
masterpieces should be ignored; but that 
sometimes undue prominence is given them, 
and generally on the part of sincere and 
talented, but unreflective performers. Many 
compositions, shorter and fess complicated 
than sonatas and fugues, yet classic to a 
degree, could well be given a larger place 
on our organ programs. An entire sonata 
or symphony, thematic development, or any- 
thing constructed along these lines, has to 
be received by the intellect as fully as by 
the emotions. Unfortunately, it is a fact, 
that people do not want to over-work—least 
of all ata concert. It is the custom to-day, 
and no doubt a good one, to speak of enter- 
tainments as being “educational,” but, after 
all, people want music that will give pleas- 
ure. No matter how “advanced” they are 
to-day, they all like a tune, nor need they 
be ashamed of making such an admission. 
Many masterpieces are more tuneful than 
is generally supposed; the contrapuntal in- 
terweaving of their independent themes, 
however, makes a greater tax on the lis- 
tener’s receptive capacity than a “straight 
tune.” Naturally, he will, sooner or later, 
grow bored and restless. A good fugue, 
well played, is not without a certain at- 
tractiveness, even to the layman, but we 
cannot expect him to enjoy an evening 
made up largely of this sort of work. The- 
matic development he has no passion for, 
and, while a certain amount should be in- 
cluded in every good recital, a speedy 
change to something different is appreci- 
ated. 

Among some of the things I have found 
most acceptable on many occasions are the 
following: Andante from Mozart’s “Sym- 
phony in C major” (The Jupiter). This 
is a gem of crystalline beauty; in fact, one 
of the most beautiful compositions ever 
written. If the player wishes to begin his 
recital quietly, nothing could be better for 
an opening number. The first few intro- 


ductory bars of melody, with their impres- 


sive silences 


Ex.1 
Andante cantabile 
, 


Jupiter 


Bourd 16ft. coup. to Ch. 


call the hearer to attention. The interest 
never flags during this exquisite creation. 
It pleases at a first hearing, and it will also 
bear any amount of repetition. 

Another selection splendid for the organ 
is the Minuet from “Symphony in G minor.” 


a aga a 
ew 


Op. Diap. left. 


The imitative work is brilliant, scholarly, 
and singularly fascinating, being in Mo- 
zart’s best vein. The trio is so graceful 
and dainty, that its favorable reception, too, 
is assured. 

Still another is the Minuet from “Sym- 
phony in G major” (The Military): 

Bx.3 


Minuetto Military 


Haydn, here, almost surpasses himself in 
tunefulness and light-hearted gaiety. No 
“Jazz” of to-day can rival it, or cast its 
lustre in the shade. Haydn was one of the 
most melodic of composers, and has not, to 
my knowledge, written a more genuinely 
attractive minuet. The trio, too, exudes a 
flavor of old-world grace that is as charm- 
ing as the foregoing is bright and over- 
flowing with Haydn’s happy optimism. 
These are only three of the many things 
used in recital, and at times, in church. It 
will be noticed that all are transcriptions, 
and were not originally written for the or- 
gan, It may seem strange that, of the great 
masters, only three left work behind that 
showed their love for the organ: Bach, 
Handel, and Mendelssohn, The work of 
each sounds well on the instrument, and 
should be represented. Much of Bach's 
lighter music—if one may so term it—is 
very -grateful even to modern ears; his 
gavottes, sarabands, and so forth. But the 
short symphonic movements I would es- 
pecially recommend for earnest study. 
Though some organists have a penchant 
for adapting piano music to the organ, the 
practice is not always wise. The only guide 
is whether or not the piece in question 
“suits.” If not, better leave it alone. There 
is one perfect little organ piece, however, 


_tender lyric melody, a scherzo, ; 


the Love Song from Nevi 
Book,’’ whose style of acco 


Ex.4 


as in many such selections, w 
on the piano, is inartistic on the « 
little “holding-over” brings su 
more into the realm of organ sty 


Ex.5 
Andante 


so far as is legitimate, “show” 
Many listen for tone color, 
nothing regarding the merits of 
itself. Special effects, too, such 
pedal in pianissimo movements, f 
running work on the manual, the fi 
stops, reed and flue work, reveal 
trast, legato and staccato, pedal ob 
all should be brought forward, } 
natural and unforced way. - 
Compositions might include | 
fugal number from some of the g 
ters, or possibly an overture trans 


in a minor key, a movement in om 
various dance forms, a fantasia ¢ 
sort (perhaps Lemmen’s Storm), 
with variations (preferably somet 
miliar) and a stirring martial mo 
These things cover the most of org 
sic. Now as to the next considera 


Arrangement a 

HE ARRANGEMENT of t 
gram is very important, a 

to the selections themselves, s 
player's sense of fitness. It 
arranged in the way we like a din 
by dishing up the “sweetest” thi 
last—for it really is a musical 
During the, earlier numbers, 
itself is largely the attraction; no 
“fancy” may be demonstrated ti 
At the same time the openi 
should possess unmistakably 
qualities. The question as to w 
open with a loud or soft selecti 
ginning of a selection) is de. 
thought. Personally, I prefer 
method, and I believe many shar 
People may not mind startling si 
(at times), but they rarely relish 
den crash with. which many pl 
accustomed to begin. Moreover, 1 
to keep the full power of the o: 
serve in order not to blunt the 
pleasurable excitement later 
building up a mountain of sound. 
Special effects, too, are to be he 
till their entry is emotionally and 1 
demanded, taking care meanwhile t 
sameness in two consecutive pi 
rarely should two selections in 
key, especially in the minor mod 
in succession. Also, keep well 
pieces as resemble each other in 
time, tempo, style, registration 
As a rule, too, any choice fro} 
masters is generally best on th 
of the program. The intrinsic 
music itself is its chief attrac 
certain amount of time should t 
that alone. This may well be 
educational part of the progra' 
modulation, and bizzare or e 
fects are not so much in eviden 
with more modern schools. 
As the recital proceeds the e¢ 
‘rally desire something in 
style. “Fancy” stops may — 
judiciously introduced and 


‘] 


assert itself. Many j 
of composition, and so long 
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; place. Two classical examples 
slfhere be cited: The Brook, from 
en’s “Pastoral,” and Mendelssohn’s 
C Symphony,” with its unmistakable 
xpi) effect. 
\@jir with good variations may well 
| #elf a place near the end of the pro- 
im To many this is an unmixed treat 
il be longest remembered. If the 
int of the theme is artistic, great 
pnal value will not be wanting even 
But all things nearing the close of 
Ital should be “transparent” for the 
©. strong rhythmic number as a close 
thing with an exhilarating and irre- 
onward movemert—will stir the 
at weary listeners as they find the 
f the music and their own beating 
@rd. Guilmant’s “Grand Chorus in 
> makes a magnificent finale. 


i Presentation 

* PRESENT each number under 
We most auspicious conditions will 
ila good deal of thinking, and often, 
ing. When the pieces have been 
ely grouped, and their order finally 
| upon, the registration of each will 
Mttention. To take a piece, with 
Minted registration, as so often 
land play it verbatim on each and 
@rean, is a procedure that will cer- 
ot commend itself to the organist 
Nothing in the way of musical 
nents ‘differ so much as do organs, 
fny a recitalist has found to his 
n, when, with limited time at his 
il, he has had to preside at’a strange 
Every stop should have its indi- 
‘trial first, and the quality and vol- 
larefully noted. Combination will 
t in order, till all that is possible in 
gard has been committed to mem- 
"f any note in either manual or pedal 
id undesirable, some way should be 
4 to avoid it, as one bad note—espe- 
if it is frequently made use of—is 
to mar the beauty of an entire 
¢. Sometimes a transposition is the 
edy, if there be time to make one- 

‘Hre of it in the new key. 
re should be kept in mind the neces- 
_having in each number the element 
iety and surprise, by the avoidance 
vious characteristics, still fresh in 
ditor’s mind. If one number has ex- 
‘@ largely a feature of heavy continu- 
dal, an emotional lyric number, with 
vidance of heavy bass, or a dainty 
movement, with a sparing use of 
accato pedal, and in a new key, will 
teful to the ear. An Oboe or Vox 
solo in one number should not 
owed at once by something in which 
ame tone-quality is heard again. 
h time should always intervene, so 
f the re-entry of the same stop is 
ore desired (as form in registration 
-ealls for) its second advent will 
tingly and psychologically timed. 
hould never be forgotten, moreover, 
ontinual use of the full organ wearies 


the ear, and is difficult to follow in a melo- 
dic sense. The surge and crash of tone 
is stimulating, especially the climax of a 
cleverly worked-up crescendo, but once the 
apex is reached, the ear soon desires a 
change. Especially should one be sparing 
of the super-couplers during full organ. 


Changing Registration 
ie SHOULD not be necessary to add 
that changes in registration should 
never be made during the holding of 
a chord, but this is a sin still occasionally 


committed. The most rational place to 
make such changes would be between 
phrases, strains, and so forth. Resolu- 


tions, too, should be consummated as far as 
possible. Sometimes pieces come under 
one’s notice where even the composer or ar- 
ranger seems to have forgotten this; crude 
“breaking-off” points are being met with; 
possibly a dominant seventh of G in the 
third inversion, with the lowest C of the 
pedal in use. ._Then, as its natural note of 
resolution cannot descend any lower, a skip 
upward is made to the pedal B above. The 
musician is not a slave to the printed page 
when such things show themselves. Ad- 
herence to real musical feeling, if nothing 
else, should prevent such crimes. 

Again, it never sounds well to leave an 
unresolved harmony on some loud com- 
bination, and change to the chord of reso- 
lution on something so soft that the pre- 
vious dissonance is left, as it were, hang- 
ing in the air. A reversal, dynamically, is 
not objectionable, however. Such things, 
too, as doubling the bass of the dominant 
seventh in the last inversion, and the bass 
of the major chord in its first, had better 
be avoided. 

Regarding keys, it will be noticed that 
the key of the dominant following the 
tonic produces a bright effect, while the 
sub-dominant used in this way makes any- 
thing sound as if in a mellower vein. 1 
have often kept these things in mind in 
presenting one piece after another, accord- 
ing to the atmosphere wanted, even to the 
extent of, transposing, if the sequence of 
keys were unsuitable. Keys of second re- 
lationship following the tonic, of course, 
produce more sudden and out-of-the-way 
changes, and: may advantageously be em- 
ployed for such ends. 

In short, a successful recital must “sound 
well.” Magnificent organs are to-day so 
generally used that a recital which is a 
“bore” can usually be laid at the door of 
the recitalist. To one of taste and skill the 
modern, otgan becomes a vast treasure- 
house. Many hidden beauties are waiting 
to be brought into the light. He will dis- 
cover and classify these, and will not al- 
low the organ’s weaknesses (should any 
be found) to be exposed. He will make 
people love the organ, whether they feel 
so inclined or not, through his own love 
for it, and through the bringing forth from 
this modern Aladdin’s cave “treasures both 
new and old.” 


Music for 


3 Archbishop of Canterbury, addres- 
conference of clergy, organists and 
asters in the Canterbury Diocese at 
ry on November 7th, said the 
of music in church worship was as 
tant a subject as any in the discus- 
on Prayer Book revision. It was 
ich concerned everybody in Church 
who took part in public worship. 
‘concern musical people only,” 
Grace, “I am a most unmusical 
self.” The Archbishop re- 
formerly it was thought that 
ification for a choirmaster 
was that he should under- 
“His work was supposed to 
mechanical nature. To-day 
Itered. We realized that the 
nd organist must be a musi- 


Everybody 


cian and something more. He must under- 
stand Church services and their mean- 
ing, and must be a servant of the congre- 
gation, and not merely of the choir and 
those attending. —Musical Opinion 


“Music,” says Sir Landon Ronald, “is a 
necessity. And when you come to think of 


it, modern music is very like necessity— 
which knows no law.”’—Glasgow Evening 


News. 
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ha ve been very interested in your an- 
i“The Btude’ and have derived much 

om them. Will you kindly suggest 
| book on English Organs which will 
buch information as Wallace Goodrich 

Prench Organs in his book “The Or- 
Vrance?” I also should like to know 
iks Dr. Peroy Hull, of Hereford Cathe- 
gland, has written and from what 
@y I may obtain them. 


he writer does not know of any work 
he same character as “The Organ in 
which furnishes similar information 
nee to English organs. As there is 
lilarity between English and American 
Phan between French and American 
there is probably less reason for such 

French organs differ from American 

fa the location of the respective man- 
1 in extensive use of the ventil sys- 
fe following worl:s might be of interest 
to you: 

rgan and its Position in Musical Art, 
atheote Statham. 

Ms and Tuning, by Thomas Elliston. 
tter work contains some specifications 
sh organs. We cannot find any record 
fwritten by Dr. Percy Hull. Tere is, 

an interesting and instructive book 
by A. Haglefield Mull, bearing the title 
fgan, its Technique and Expression.” 

i 
» Brahms’ “Choral Vorspiele, Op. 122,” 
is use of the C clef so often, and tf 

Becording to the rule of the C clef it 

@ discord. How would you play the 
My, taken from No. & (“A Rose Breaks 
Bom’’)—the last two measures? 


mm 
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n the passage you quote, Brahms makes 
the Alto Clef. At the point * your 
ion does not accurately reproduce the 
a—as the portion of the sign which 
the location of “C’’ is placed on the 

1 pace instead of the third line. The 
jature should appear 


££ 


i passage played as though it were 


Alto elef was probably used at this 
> avoid the use of lines below the staff, 
ould have been necessary if the ‘G@” 
e clef had been used. The discord you 
was probably caused by a wrong 
of the Alto clef. There are three C 
niddle C being placed as follows: 


oprano Clef Alto Clef Tenor Clef 


following chart showing the original 
Staff of eleven lines, and the placing of 

elefs within its compass, may be of 
u@nd interest to you: . 
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ee Bass Tenor. Alto Soprano 
Clef —- Clef Clef Clef «Tenor 
: Clef 


& 
4 will bear in mind that when the So- 
Alto or Tenor clef is used the clef sign 
dieate MIDDLE C, you will be able 
to ascertain what notes are to be 
- The Soprano Clef is probably very 
used, and for practice in reading Alto 

or clefs we would suggest “Daily 
the Organ,” by Dr. Ralph H. Bel- 
led in “The Bnoch Organ Library.” 


t is Contralto? What is Baritone? 
‘Soprano and Alto stand in 


is the lowest of the three 
ies of the female voice (Alto 
yoice of the highest pitch— 


called also counter tenor). Baritone, as used 
in connection with the voice, indicates a high 
bass. In‘ the placing of the quartette, the 
Tenor and Soprano and the Contralto and 
Bass should stand together—as per following 
diagram : 


Tenor Soprano 


Contralto Bass 


| Congregation 


The above indicates the proper placement 
when they appear as a quartette. If singing 
in the chorus, each quartette voice may be 
placed with his or her respective departmen 
of the chorus, each acting as leader of that 
department. 


Q. In playing a march on the organ are 
the first and third beat staccato—as 
ta ta ta ta 


ie ana 
or are all beats staccato or slightly detached? 


A. We cannot advise any set rule in this 
matter—different marches requiring different 
treatment ; for instance,:in Elgar’s ““Pomp and 
Circumstance” march, the sweeping melody 
comprising the middle section requires a 
marked legato—staccato being decidedly un- 
Suitable for the passage. In a march set to 
4/4 time the natural accents are on the first 
and third beats; and if they are to be em- 
phasized by detached notes, the fourth and 
second counts should be the detached ones, 
the period of rest after these beats serving 
to emphasize the entry of the first and third 
beats which follow them. 


Q. I would like to have some information 
regarding the pipe organ. I notice sometimes 
in removing certain stops that they make a 
rather rubbing noise when taken off. Can you 
tell me the cause and is it anything that is 
harmful to the organ? How often should an 
organ be tuned and cleaned? Also can you 
advise me as to some books that would be help- 
ful for me to read regarding the care of an or- 
gan motor, the mechanism of the organ, and 
the care of the organ in general; also some 
books on registration? Can you use the trem- 
olo too much for the good of the organ? 


A. The “rubbing noise’? you mention may 
be causing some unnecessary wear and we 
would advise your consulting with some good 
organ mechanic, preferably one representing 
the builder of your organ. Unless your or- 
gan contains reed stops, tuning it twice a year 
will probably be sufficient. We would suggest 
your having a yearly contract for the care of 
the organ, with visits twice a year—early in 
the fall when fires are started, and in the 
spring. . We would suggest that this arrange- 
ment should also be made with a eompetent 
organ mechanic representing the builder of 
the organ, if possible. We cannot suggest a 
book of. instructions for care of the motor. 
Perhaps the representative of the builder in 
your locality, or the builders of the organ 
can give you suggestions for the general care 
of the motor; and special attention might be 
secured from the man caring for your organ 
regularly, or a motor expert in your home 
town. Would suggest that you write to the 
builders of the organ for information as to 
literature pertaining to the mechanism and 
general care of the organ of the particular 
make you play. In reference to books on 
registration, we would suggest : : 

“Organ Stops and their Artistic Registra- 
tion,’’ by Audsley. 

“A Primer of Organ~Registration,”’ by Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. 

Frequent use of the tremolo would scarcely 
be harmful to the organ, except the resulting 
wear on the tremolo mechanism. Too much 
use of the tremolo is not, however, in good 
taste, from an artistic standpoint. 


Q. Will you please suggest some four-hand 
pieces for two manual organ, grades two or 
three, and how to use the| following stops for 
best results: 


Swell Great 
Dolce Open Diapason 
Viole Duleiana 
Stopped Diapason Viola 
Flute Gedeckt 
Flute 


A. Compositions for organ—four hands— 
are very limited in number. The following 
list may be of some help: 

Variations on the “Sicilian Hymn,’’ Eugene 
Thayer. 

Variations on ‘Nuremberg,’ Eugene Thayer. 

Variations on “Auld Lang Syne,’’ Hugene 
Thayer. 

Fantasie in D minor, Hesse. 

Festintrade, Volekmar. 

Sonata, Merkel. 

We strongly suspect from your list of stops 
that your organ is built on the Duplex plan; 
that is, that the same pipes are used in both 
manuals except the Great Organ Open Dia- 
pason, which does not appear in the Swell 
Organ. Our suggestion is that you secure a 
copy of A Primer of Organ Registration, by 
Gordon Balch Nevin, and study it carefully, 
especially chapters III, IV, V and VI. In 
preparing your _organ numbers, try different 
ways of registering, and use that which seems 
best adapted to the limited number of stops 
at your disposal. 
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As a Graduation Present What Could Be Nicer Than a 


GRAND PIANO? 


Write for free interesting catalogs, tell us the size instrument you wish, 
what make of old piano you have to trade in and what it is worth, the 
payments you can conveniently. meet each month, and learn how easy 


it is to own a piano of quality. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


J and 20th Streets 


Lok Insidle the 
Plano fer this 
 ThadeMark 


The World’s Highest 
Priced Piano Action! 


T IS an obvious truth that products 

costing more are generally better in 

quality. Piano makers pay more 
for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 
action than for any other piano action 
because they know it embodies a higher 
degree of quality. 

When you the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action in a piano or 
player you obtain the world’s highest- 
priced piano action and all that this 
implies. In addition, you make certain 
of obtaining a quality piano. For the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is found 
only in pianos of established worth, 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


en you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Pianow 
4 “nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ 
Gross Piano Action, 


insist on 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
— Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 

find it. : 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


New Castle, Indiana 


3 Master Keys 
50c 


Work troublesome door locks; re- 
place lost keys; practically as SER- 
VICEABLE as a whole bunch of 
ordinary keys. Used by thousands 
of houseowners, tenants, contractors, 
janitors, keysmiths, police officers, 
secret service, firemen, hotels, real 
estate men, etc. Especially service- 
able and convenient for household 
use. Set of three (small, medium and 
large sizes) sent postpaid on receipt 
of 50 cents (stamps or coin). Hand-° 
some combination Key Holder and 
Key Ring included free. (Three sets 
of keys, with Holders and Rings for 
$1.) Just PRINT or write your 
name and address plainly on a slip of 
paper (letter writing is unnecessary) 
and enclose this ad with remittance 
and keys, etc., will be sent you in 
plain wrapper by return mail with 
bunch of circulars describing other 
interesting bargains. Orders amount- 
ing to $1 or more will be sent C. O. D., 
on request, without extra charge. 


WILSON, SMITH & CO. 


SUITE 643 
Cotton Exchange Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Fords of the Mail 


Order Business 
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Re-Hairing Bows 


Many people write to the VuioLINIstT’s 
Erupr seeking instructions for re-hairing 
their bows. This information can be ob- 
tained in the little work, “The Violin and 
How to Master it, by a Professional 
Player ;” and the directions are as clear as 
can be made in writing. However, I would 
advise against the violinist and violin 
student trying to re-hair their own bows; 
for it is a very difficult and tedious oper- 
ation for one who has not had much 
experience. I doubt if there is one pro- 
fessional violinist out of fifty who re- 
hairs own bow. The late Eduard 
Reményi, the® famous Hungarian violin- 
ist, when he was touring the United States, 
used to send his bows all the way to Paris, 
by express, to be re-haired. Asking him 
why he did this, he told me that he could 
not find any one in the United States who 
knew how to do a perfect job of re-hair- 
ing. He was wrong, of course, but it 
showed the importance he attributed to a 
perfect job. 

In re-hairing, the problem is to have the 
hairs run in perfectly straight lines, with 
the same tension throughout, and to ar- 
range so that the hair will be of the proper 
length from frog to tip, so that when un- 
screwed the hair will be loose, and that it 
will not be too long for it to be screwed 
up to the proper tension for playing. 

Some amateur re-hairers glue in the 
hair, which is an: abomination, and spells 
trouble for the next time the bow must be 
re-haired. Others get the hairs crossed 
and of unequal tension. The most com- 
mon fault is to get the hair too short or too 


his 


long, and people who try to re-hair their 
own bows often have to make several 
trials, spoiling a hank of hair each time. 


As a good hank of hair costs at retail 
about fifty cents, this makes it an expen- 
sive proposition when the re-hairing does 
not come out well. 

The hair must be first wet and then care- 
fully combed before it is put in. The 
little wedge which holds the hair fast, 
must never be glued in. 

Altogether it is by far the best policy 
to get a skillful repairer to put the hair 
in, for the amateur, trying to do it for 
himself, cannot possibly succeed in doing 
even passable work until he has re-haired 
fifty or a hundred bows, and some never 
seem to acquire the knack. 

Most amateurs and students do not have 
their bows re-haired often enough. Worn 
@ut bow-hair is as bad for violin playing 
as a dull razor for shaving. The student 
who practices an hour a day should have 
his bow re-haired at least twice a year, 
and oftener when he practices more than 
that length of time. A professional who 
does much, and very hard playing, gets 
his. bow re-haired at least once a month. 
There is nothing like fresh bow hair for 
pulling out a fine tone. 


Do You Know 


Tuat the first British Army Band to 
leave its own country was the Grenadiers 
Band which came to the United States in 
1872, to play at the Grand International 
Peace Festival at Boston? This was also the 
first time since the American Revolution 
that a British soldier appeared in uniform 
in our country. 

That an old manuscript in a Parisian 
library contains an illustration showing 
Heinrich von Meissen, a minnesinger who 
died in 1318, conducting a choir of singers 
and players? He is seated on a raised plat- 
form and is conducting by means of a long 
baton in his left hand and one extended 
finger of his right. His attitude and ex- 
pression clearly indicate his intention to 
guide those below him or to correct some 
one who is going astray. 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


A Study in Position 


Here we have a perfect playing position, 
correct in every detail. Note the attitude of 
easy grace. The whole position is one of 
dignity and freedom. The right wrist has 
just the correct position, and the right hand 
is gracefully rounded, with the fingers held 
on the stick of the bow in a comfortable 
position, not. closely squeezed together, nor 
straggling far apart on the stick, as is 
often seen. The stick of the bow is exactly 
parallel with the bridge, and at right angles 
to the strings. In this position the hair 
pulls squarely against the string, getting 


piece. This position insures more sonority 
of tone than would result if the head of 
the violin were held low with the back 
of the violin pressing against the body of 
the performer, thus checking its vibrations 
to a certain extent. 

The violiniste’s head inclines slightly to 
the left, bringing the jaw on the chin-rest 
in the position best suited for holding the 
violin. So many violinists make the mis- 
take of placing the point of the chin on 
the chin-rest, with the head inclined to the 
right. This position is not only strained 


Photo by Miskin, New York 


POSED BY MISS PAULINE WATSON 
Concert Violiniste, of New York City 


the maximum of vibration and purity of 
tone. The hair lies on the string, midway 
between bridge and the end of the finger- 
board, where it should be used in mezgso- 
forte playing (ordinary tone, neither loud 
nor soft). The stick of the bow is in- 
clined towards the fingerboard, making it 
possible to use only the edge of the hair 
for very soft passages, or more when re- 
quired, by increasing the pressure, as a 
louder tone is desired. 

The left elbow is held far under the 
violin, which throws the left hand well 
above the fingerboard, so that the fingers 
will fall perpendicularly on the finger- 
board, on their tips. The crease where 
the fingers join the hand comes even with 
the edge of the fingerboard. 

The head of the violin is held high, with 
the scroll considerably higher than the tail- 


and awkward in appearance, but it pre- 
cludes holding the violin well. 

Note the pleasing expression of the 
player’s face, with just the hint of a smile 
—a very important element indeed in creat- 
ing a good impression on one’s audience. 
She seems to be listening with delight to 
the tones of her violin. So many violinists 
lack a good facial expression when they 
play in public. Some frown, some com- 
press the lips, or keep the mouth open, 
while others make all sorts of grimaces, to 
the vast amusement of the audience. Al- 
most every young violin student, just com- 
mencing to play in public, has some dis- 
agreeable little mannerism which detracts 
from his performance. A pleasing facial 
expression is a prime element for success 
in public violin playing. 


Hints on Repairing—Part III 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


THE saddle is usually of ebony. It must 
be glued in and fit snug. Its height is 
regulated by the height of the bridge and 
the bulge of the top of the violin. Suf- 
fice it to say it should be high enough to 
clear the tailpiece from the top. 


In many instances a very small crack 
in the top will be noticed, starting at the 
end of the saddle. This is caused from 
weather conditions and shrinkage of the 
top, especially in the newer violins where 
the wood has not been thoroughly sea- 


soned. Unless remedied, this « 
tinues to increase in length. R 
saddle, repair the crack, an 
saddle after cutting or filing 
the proper length. if 

A good way to hold it in D 
glueing is to pass a cord twi 
from the button to the corners < 
the violin. 


a 


7 
A chin-rest, rightly adjusted 
reduce the tonal qualities of 
ment. I mention it here be 
sometimes the very troublesome | 
a much impaired tone, when fals 
yet it is indispensable to the v 
When selecting a new chi 
style best suited for yourself 
determined by adjusting to the y 
trying the several makes and s 
the “fit,” in regard to both the 
yourself. The smaller styles 
generally used and are also less 
fect the tone. For a sensitive skir 
or covered rest is recommended. — 
No part of the chin-rest must 
contact with the violin or tailpiece, 
ing the rests provided for that — 
These rests should be covered, pi 
with cork or thick flannel. S 
this padding has been lost or thr 
through neglect. See that it is them 
hard surface is certain to deaden | 
or cause a buzzing. 
Sometimes the front of the dl 
touches the bulge of the top. T 
be remedied by filing a small portic 
the chin-rest or by inserting more 
padding. 
Keep the chin-rest away from t 
piece; and do not have the sei 
tighteners touching the end of th 
ment. Tighten just enough to k 
slipping; and see that the pressure 
directly over the sides. Too tight 
rest is bound to affect the vibrat 
Setting the sound-post is simp 
ticular. For an amateur witho 
setter, a piece of cord and a t 
are the best “tools.” Have the bri 
the proper position, with only a 
pressure from the strings. Too m 
sion is apt to crack the top wit! 
down. 
The post must fit reasonably 
the ends must be cut on an a 
to fit the curves of the top and b 
allow it to set straight. Use sp 
pine. i 
When a new post is made the 
length must be discovered by 
ing. A trifle smaller than a 1 
is the correct thickness. 
Set the post back of the righ t 
the bridge and directly under the 
There is one right spot for the 
placed in any violin in regards t 
back it must set. This can be 
only by experimenting. Usual 
farther back the softer and les: 
the tone becomes. An eighth of 
back of the bridge is a close 
the average violin. 
Tie a cord to the post near o} 
with a single knot, pulling ck 
Insert the post and, by ho 
string from both f holes, it 
simple matter to set it up, provi 
of correct length. 
be easily shifted to any 
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t nds of the string, the knot readily 
‘semi when the string may be easily re- 


vem 


Pan expert should attempt to repair 
racks or cracks which need rein- 
@nt from the inside. There are, 
@, many small cracks and checks 
any one can repair very satisfac- 
One of the most common is the 
top coming loose from the sides. 
| repair such cracks as soon as dis- 
| for they have a tendency to grow 
eft undisturbed. 
out, as much as possible, all of 
| glue. Work plenty of glue well 
@ crack with a small brush. Clamp 
ts very tightly; and wipe off the 
hich oozes out. 
atnps are not at hand, they may be 
Wievised for this purpose from thin 
either soft or hard wood. Take 
about two by four inches, measure 
ckness of your violin and cut out 
ight angle accordingly—so that the 
in they are pushed, the tighter 
ill draw. A padding must be placed 
ofa these clamps and the violin to 
v@ marring or scratching. 


4 
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S merely fill a crack with glue with- 
i amping the parts tight. The glue 
oul) only dry and fall out, leaving the 
‘pa job the more difficult. If the crack 


‘a careful shaking. 


is too wide, it must be filled with wood 
and usually reinforced from the inside. 
Closing a wide crack by force is very apt 
to affect the vibration; and if the parts 
are warped it may loosen in a very short 
time. 

Poor tones or rattles are sometimes 
caused from the inside—loose bass bar, 
lining, or blocks. This, of course, must 
be left to the repair man. Neither should 
staining or varnishing be attempted by a 
novice, as this is very particular. Many a 
valuable instrument has been ruined for- 
ever by the wrong application. There is 
no remedy, especially where certain in- 
gredients have soaked deep into the wood. 

Not the least important is the cleaning 
of your violin both inside and outside. I 
have found the best method of cleaning 


‘the inside, without removing the top, is 


to insert a handful of darnp rice giving it 
This will loosen: and 
gather all dirt and dust. 

There are several ways to clean the out- 
side; but, as the varnish is easily damaged, 
one of the many cleaning preparations on 
the market, all of which have been proved 
satisfactory, may be used. 

A clean rag, saturated with raw linseed 
oil, dipped in very fine powdered pumice 
stone, and carefully rubbed’ over the violin, 
will remove the caked rosin and dirt. The 
violin must then be rubbed perfectly dry. 

It is important to keep the violin clean 
inside and out, both in regard to tone and 
appearance. And the best way to keep it 
clean is to “not to let it get dirty.” Wipe 
off the rosin each time aiter playing. 

A list of average charges for repairs 
such as you can make yourself, follows. 
This will give you an idea of what a sav- 
ing you can make. 


New Bridge... .:.. ses 0% ..--$1.00 to 1.50 
New Sound Post...:. AA par 1.00 to 1.75 
New Pegs (ebony).....:.... 2.00 


New Fingerboard and Bridge 5.50 
Glueing cracks from outside. 1.00 upward 
Re-shaping Fingerboard...... 1.50 

Other minor adjustments, usually $1.00 
and upward. 


Tempering Criticism 


By Charles Knetzger 


(rictstnc the work of pupils, espe- 
those who are extremely sensitive, 
1 a disagreeable task which requires 

) Hle tact and prudence to be productive 

' od results. 

(Nicism should be constructive, not de- 
ve, and censure should be judicious- 
agled with praise. Sometimes a ges- 

Bis more effective in pointing out a 

igke than a long, wearisome explana- 
of To correct every error as soon as 

urs often results in hopeless confu- 
‘ofand tends to create dislike for the 
~@@ of music. Wholesale criticism usu- 
has a deadening effect on a pupil, 
sfially if he is slow or possessed of 
Ger talent. 


It is often better to substitute sugges- 
tion for criticism in the case of a timid 
pupil who is easily embarrassed. The 
good points of such a one should be 
praised and even magnified, so that he 
may be encouraged to overcome his ti- 
midity. 

Keeping a card catalog of each pupil’s 
good and bad points has been highly rec- 
ommended by successful teachers who find 
it a great help to themselves as well as to 
the pupil. It serves the former to keep 
a record of the work done by the pupil, 
and the obstacles to be overcome to clear 
the road to progress, while the latter gets 
a clear idea of his faults and failings, 
which is the first step in eradicating them. 


e famous Du Brouq Stradivarius, 
fh has been played for the last eighteen 
by Efrem Zimbalist, celebrated violin- 
‘Jas just been sold by O. H. Bryant, Bos- 
y t and dealer, to D. H. Walton, of 
ne, Mass. The price is said to be 
ghborhood of $20,000. The Du 
adivarius is one of the really 

cimens of the work of Stradi- 
as sold by the Baron Du Brouq 


*~ 


Famous Strad Changes Hands Via Bryant 


in 1903 to Hans Wesley, the English vio- 
linist and teacher. Mr. Wesley played the 
instrument until 1907 when it was sold to 
Efrem Zimbalist, who used it constantly. 
Mr. Bryant, who is in a position to know 
fine Cremonas perhaps as well as any 
authority, says of the Du Broug Strad: 
“The Du Brouq Strad, made in 1728, is 
as fine a specimen of this period as any in 
existence.”—New York Musical Courier. 


vo! He was guilty of many 
cts, but he did not fiddle while 
burning. How do we know 


that? Simply because fiddles were not 
built till many years after Nero’s death.” 


Henry T, Fincxk.—“Musical Laughs,” 


> RECITAL S@' = 

| PIANO PIECES 

}) THE WHOLE WORLD | 
| ge PLAYS sw 


Y-SEVEN (. 
4j|MGDERN, PIANO COMPOSITIONS | 
SESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOLO PLAYING: | 


posers. 


composers 


Alpheraky, A......... Etude, Op. 30, No. 1 
‘Amant SINGe satel olan seats llehse Ancien Menuet 
Atensky,sAc asinasee Pres de la Mer, Op. 52 
Brahms, J...-<. ..Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1 
Ghamina die; ei€ we arcvacsteleisl erelsle 00's alsle lain Callirhoe 
Cork, Cae Ratner meeimctare Saets| ere Prelude in Ab 
Debussy, C. Mazurka in F% Minor 
Delibess Vliet arene stetetete eter os is sana Passepied 


Dvorak, A.. 


On the Holy Mount 
Gliere, R.. 6 


...Romance, Op. 1 


Granados; (Ev. sen eeuceriie Caprice Espagnole 
SE ah nde Peminnakelcate wore mee Playera, Op. 5 
Grieg) Bdiisees hae. Grandmother's Minuet 


Pratt To Spring (An den Friihling) 


Gruntelds "Ac tir sete lsle «1,4 Romance, Op. 45 


Henselt SAtieinairacites sbes aes Spring Song 
Jensen 5 Aver veloarictons =) ¢ Murmuring Zephyrs 
Karganoity . Gaivomreens, amet Pres dun Rutsseau 

abi ABE oo Saoron bie Gavotte, Op. 11 

$75) ara aey are eters Pensee Fugitive, Op. 20 
KopylowsAsleteniratets earlier te Etude Joyeuse 
Lavallee, UG area stasae winistmaete ere .ocs La Papillon 
Leschetizky, Tbs ii e.c)soms The Two Skylarks 
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Violins Sent on Approval 


Write for Catalog and 
Details 


COD 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
83 Newbury Street 
Boston 


Mass. 


; Trade 
The AMPLITONE int 
Invented by August Martin Gemunder 
(Patents Pending in all Countries) 

An invention made of spruce wood, harmonious 
octave vibrators—attached inside of the violin to the 
lower pin block, with two brass screws. 

These Vibrators are always in sympathetic unison with 
the tones played by the violinist and does not require 
alterations to the violin whatever, it simply makes 
THE BEST TONE VIOLIN SOUND BETTER, AS WLLL 
AS ALL OTHER VIOLINS. It puts the whole violin into 
action. Circular Sent Free. 

The Amplitone is made and installed personally by the 
inventor. Send your violin for examination. 

AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
125-127 W. 42nd St., New York 


WHY is the VIRZI VIOLIN 


USED BY THE GREATEST SOLOISTS? 


__—it is made in Italy of the best Italian wood, 
because and the tonal qualities are superior. 


Order NOW!! One or more will be sent you on FREE trial 
Master reparations in our shop Send for FREE circular 


E, J. J. VARZL, ea ee yes 


VIOLIN MUSIC Theodore Presser Co. 


Ask for Catalogs 1712 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulfui 


We are makers of high-grade violins 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired, Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo 


For Pianists of Skill and Taste 


Recital Piano Pieces 


A compilation of modern masterpieces: for 
those who desire to become familiar with the 
finest creations of the world’s greatest com= 
It contains music in infinite variety 


as regards character and difficulty, the famous 


There are also a number of pieces which will 
prove both novel and interesting. The book 


contains 256 pages. 


CONTENTS . 


Levine, M Humoreske, Op. 6 
TAGAE. NE ee arte Sigal oie ea sree eis ee ein Lieberstraum 
Massenet,| :Jivniaccretale\s’ «ery: c'ajainvo Melodie, Op. 10 
Meyer-Helmund, E.........J Melodie, Op. 72 
Moszkowski, M..........: Etincelles, Op. 36 
Moussorgsky,) Mines cee cenelecsicas cence Gopak 
Paderewski, 2. Jcwieitccienss Chant d’ Amour 
DN Ge rte caer tls wane CD Legende, Op. 
Rachmaninoff, S...... Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 
RANE) braretetratine, sieve mire nats ae Meditation, Op. 75 
Rebikoff, W........+. Romance Sans Paroles 
Reinhold; ects Sepe.s lect: Impromptu, Op. 28 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Now. ee... sje oes Romance 
Riubinsteimy was 2/5 sae peciets Barcarolle, Op. 30 
Saint-Saens; (Criss stein elses» Cloches du Soir 
Sapellnikoff, W........- Chant Sans Paroles 
Scharwenicay b> tee. eres Gondcllied, Op. 63 
Sehumatin: per aes ctccan heb Arabeske, Op. 18 
SChuittiw Ee see ahemetenca meres Au Rouet, Op. 60 
Sobyttes it ts.s dalelers Over the Steppes, Op. 22 
Sinding). Chiryytatetersleis en's 8074 Rustle of Spreng 
Spendimrow, Adtiadisies bs m.a Berceuse, Op. 3 
Strauss; R.. siswalases Character Piece, Op. 3 
Tschaikowsky, P.......... Barcarolle (June) 


Price, $1.25. For Sale at All Modern Music Shops 
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of all schools being represented. 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFRER. Limited offer. Writeto-day. ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 


OU can play 
this wonderful 
instrument ee ocoite ae 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 


master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
ive you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
our, tunes ina week. Send coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our freetrial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


BoEsSCH 
True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Eoverythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1437 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 
D 

UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1497 Huescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana, ! 
] }~— Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument i 

e! ow: 

hecked bel 1 
I SaxophoneL] Cornet] Trombone] ‘Tr=ompetO] y 


TOM BROWN 
World's Funniest 


301G 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 


61st Year 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


| 85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to belawarded to the students who, 
| after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 


greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


| Public debuts will be given artist ‘students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
| special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 
fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 


to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
Piano furnished with each room, Prices reasonable. 


college building. 
Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


SUMMER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Address 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. 


Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


Starting at Twenty. 

L. N.—Ordinarily, twenty years of age is 
too late to start the violin, with the hope of 
becoming a violinist in a symphony orchestra. 
Almost all violin students studying for the 
profession have their educations completed 
before the age of twenty. I have known cases 
where pupils with such a late start have 
succeeded in acquiring enough technic to play 
in a symphony orchestra, but such cases are 
rare. You run the risk of losing valuable 
time and money in making the effort. How- 
ever, if you are determined to try, you might 
enroll for a few months in a conservatory in 
Boston (which is near your home). In that 
time your teachers could advise you whether 
you would be able to become a professional 
after so late a start. 


Imitation Stradivarius. 

M. M. D.—There is such an enormous num- 
ber of imitation Stradivarius violins, that 
there is not one chance in millions that yours 
is a real one. You will have to ship your 
violin to a reputable dealer in old violins, for 
an opinion, but the chances are that you 
would go to useless trouble and expense in 
so doing. You will have to run the risk of 
being disappointed. 


Must Hear Her Play. 

A. B.—It would be pure guess work, I am 
sorry to say, for me to try and decide whether 
the little girl is working on the proper mate- 
rial without hearing her play. It would be 
like a physician trying to prescribe for a 
patient whom he had never seen, and never 
examined. All the exercises and pieces you 
name are excellent, but whether they are 
suited to the pupil or not at this stage I 
cannot say without a personal hearing. This 
is where the qualities of a first rate teacher, 
of giving the pupil exactly the proper exer- 
cises and pieces at the right time, are of value. 
The teacher is the proper one to advise, and, 
if the pupil is not making the proper prog- 
ress, the only thing to do is to change 
teachers. 2.—The pupil should certainly be 
studying scales and arpeggi at this stage. 
3.—While it is much better for the teacher to 
have a good command of English, some of the 
foreign teachers in this country seem to get 
good results, even though they are able to ex- 
press themselves only in broken English. 


Studying Viola. 

L. T.—If you already have a good founda- 
tion on the violin, and wish to study the viola, 
it would probably be advisable for you to 
devote all your practice time to the viola, as 
you say your time is limited. In a technical 
way your violin playing will not suffer, since 
the technic of the two instruments is so 
much the same. The viola practice will 
also help the stretching capacity of your 
fingers. 


Plan of Study. 

M. F. L.—If you play the exercises and 
pieces mentioned in your letter really well 
you have made good progress for the time you 
have studied, but I could not say without a 
personal hearing. If you are studying to 
become a professional violinist, the city where 
you live is too small to give the proper ad- 
vantages for musical development. If it is 
at all possible, you had better study in a 
large city such as New York or Chicago. Bos- 
ton would do very well, as it is near your 
home. You might arrange to study there a 
few months at first, and in that time your 
teacher could advise you as to whether or 
not you have the requisite talent to continue. 
2—By all means study theory, harmony, 
solfeggio, counterpoint, musical history, and, 
above all, the piano, as well as the violin. 


Appraising Violins. 

L. M. G—dAny of the violin dealers who 
advertise in THE Erupe could appraise your 
supposed Stradivarius violin for you. 


T. E. P—The label you send is evidently 
part of the label of an Antonius Stradivarius 
violin. It would be very valuable if the vio- 
lin were a genuine Stradivarius, but there is 
not one chance in a million that it is. © 

W. H. U.—There are millions of violins in 
existence bearing labels just like that which 
you send, and, as there was only one Antonius 
Stradivarius, it is quite evident that he could 
not have made them all with his own hands. 
To settle the matter of genuineness definitely, 
you would have to submit your violin to an 
expert for his opinion. 


Cannot Judge Without Hearing. 

M. 8. W.—I am sorry that your letter can- 
not be answered without a personal hearing, 
so that I could judge of your talent, and your 
present stage of progress. Anything I could 
say would be pure guess work. I would advise 
you to play for some good violinist in your 
home town, or in a large city which is nearest 
your home, and get his opinion.. No one can 
form an opinion as to your musical future 
without hearing you play. 


Paganini’s command of technic,. which so 
astonished the world in his day that it was 
attributed to the influence of the Evil One, 
must now be considered part of the equip- 


\ 


Violin Questions Answered | 
By MR. BRAINE | 


- “Country Fiddling.” 


Keep Violin Strung. 

B. G.—When a violin is in consta 
strings should be kept strung up 
all times, otherwise the violin 
out of tune continually while 
Some‘players, especially of the ¢ 
type, let their strings down w 
their violins in the case, from 
idea of economy. Very few string: 
in this manner. i 


A Stainer. 7 
G. F.—The label in your violin 
lated is as follows: “Jacobus S 
sam, near Innsbruck, 1633.” This 
that Stainer, the greatest German y 
put in his violins. Your label is ¢ 
a real Stainer label, since, as Stainer 3 
in 1621, he would have been only ' 
of age when he made the violin, 
not begin making violins at so ear 
Send for a copy of the June, 192! 
which has an extended article on St 


The Vibrato. 
E. B.—At the battle of Manila, in 
ish-American War, Admiral Dewey, 
ing the American deet, opened the 
saying to his chief gunner: “You 
when ready, Gridley.”’ The same ans 
be made to your question as to wh 
brato should be taken up in yiolin s 
pupil should take it up when he is re 
it, and the determination of this point 
nice discrimination on the part of the ; 
Many take it up too soon and thus | 
»their intonation. Some pupils of a 2m 
emotional type, solve the problem 
selves, by commencing to do the 
stinctively without being told by the 
I would not advise the pupil to comme 
vibrato until he has a good working ki 
of the first and third positions at 
can play music of medium difficulty i 
reliable tune in these positions. ; 
the publisher for THe Erupn, for N 
1922, in which you will find an 
article on the best way to study th 
3—It is impossible to answer your q 
to how much ground the average py 
cover in two years of study. You f: 
the age of the pupil, and the number 
ne has practiced daily. 


pupils not so much. 


Guidantus. 4 

_G. M. L.—Johann Florenus Guidan 
violin maker of the Italian school 
eighteenth century, and probably 
person as “Floreno Guidante,” as som 
labels read, made some excellent violin 
command a good price. I could not | 
the value of the violin without seein 


Imitation Guarnerius. 5 

J. D.—I could not give you an idea 
value of your violin without seeing it. 
no doubt, an imitation Guarnerius. 
any dealer in old violins in your city 
can tell you. You can get the addr 
violin dealer from one of the violin té 
of the Peabody Institute of Music 
more. 


A. W. M.—Most of this “country fi 
which is sweeping the country at pre 
done in the first position, and by ear. 
of the country fiddlers know somethin 
positions, but very few use them ex: 
occasional notes. Their strong p 
rhythm, and “pep.” 


Pricing a Violin. 

S. W. W.—If you will reflect a li 
will understand how impossible it is f 
to try and set a value on a violin I ha 
seen. Take your violin to a good violin 
if you have one in your city, or to a 
petent judge and ask him to give you aD 
of its value. E 


“Selling a Strad.” + 

R. L. S.—Any firm dealing in violins 
large way can sell a Stradivarius vi 
you if it is really genuine but of violi 
contain Stradivarius labels not mo 
one in a million is actually of this ma 
imitations are hard to sell, not the 
I cannot advise you as to the value 
violin without seeing it. 


Repairing Cracks. 
R. J.—No doubt the eracks in your 
ean be repaired. Tropical climates a 
hard on string instruments. 2-—The fi 
name has the reputation of being one | 
most reliable in Great Britain. Furth 
that I cannot say; I could not give an op 
on a violin I have never seen. { 


ment of every modern wiPhieoke 
this statement simply to illustrate 
vance made in the science of this 
—Jan I 


URETUDE 


Hard Touch and the Player Piano 


itime ago Tue Erupe published 
bwing letter from a teacher con- 
niga difficulty which has retarded 
bupil’s work progress. “One of my 
Is has a player-piano in her home. 
o has so hard an action that she 
‘ired a very loud touch. One might 
pangs, and pounds. She is a tiny 
even years old, and her hands 
How 


ers are very delicate. 
orrect her technic? If she had 
nary piano it would be simple. 


have tried everything I can think 
;so far, I am simply bumping my 
fainst a player-piano!” 

pall player-pianos have such stiff 
Ibut the new ones are apt to be 
Imanageable. Even a pupil, who 


| 


By Rena Idella Carver 


has shown excellent progress in gaining a 
loose wrist on a responsive piano, is apt 
to stiffen and force the muscles when 
playing on one with a hard action. The 
pupil must keep the wrist loose no matter 
how small the tone. Much time and pa- 
tience will be consumed. before power is 
secured, and a predominance of arm and 
wrist exercises, followed by Dr. Mason’s 
chord studies and chord pieces, will be nec- 
essary. 

The first finger exercises may be per- 
formed on top of the keys of the new 
player-piano without depressing them. 
Then light staccato touches may be used 
and finally legato finger work. In pro- 
ceeding gradually the pupil may acquire 
strength and ability sufficient to cope with 
the stiff action without losing flexibility. 


Inspiration! 


jotion that the great masters com- 
usic only when “inspired” by some 
Hine impulse is not borne out by the 
musical history. Many acknowl- 
asterpieces were commissioned in 
or prosaically produced as part 
hBlay’s work. 
Vidirt’s last “Requiem,” composed on 
ith-bed, was commissioned: by one 
unfW alsegg. 
\@elssohn wrote the overture to “Ruy 
isa couple of days to oblige the pro- 
te®of a theatrical charity performance 
Vir Hugo's play of that name. 
\sjart of the day’s work for which he 
eWi his salary from St. Thomas’ 
ul, Leipsic, Bach produced a cantata 
‘heek for the Sunday service. Many 
€ are masterpieces. 
'\#ln wrote most of his symphonies as 
»t © the day’s work by which he retained 


his position at the court of Prince Ester- 
hazy. 

Haydn also composed one hundred and 
seventy-five pieces for the “bariton,” a 
viola da gamba popular in Germany, upon 
which his royal master was a performer. 
Haydn seems to have enjoyed composing 
“freak” music. He wrote several pieces 
for a musical clock, a solo for harmonica, 
and seven nocturnes or serenades for the 
lyre. Writing incidental music for mario- 
nette shows was also “part of his job.” 

Beethoven began his thirty-three varia- 
tions on a waltz by Diabelli to oblige a 
music publisher, but in this his inspiration 
got the better of him. The publisher wanted 
a “best seller,” something easy for ama- 
teurs. He was appalled at the length and 
overpowering artistic significance of the 
result! Parry says of Beethoven’s Op. 
120 (the variations), “this alone will pre- 
serve his name to posterity should it dis- 
appear in other ways.” 


What Mother Can Do 


By Steele Farneman 


Ratt the study the instructor may 
elie pupil, progress will many times 
n@o a standstill through the teacher’s 
‘VE knowledge of the child’s psycho- 
attitude, a knowledge which can be 
oid only by the parent who has gained 
‘®ugh long experience. The parent 
teWhas the key for which the teacher 
s@ainly seeking, and which will open 
erto fast-closed doors of develop- 
‘It was so in the case of Stephen. 

n's feet could not reach the floor. 
» Badily refused to use a footrest and 
#41 upon swinging his legs with each 
ai Moreover, at the piano, he seemed 
self-conscious, wriggling his hands, 
et, his nose, and even twisting his 
into strange contortions. Besides, 
med to itch all over and had to 
| himself at every measure. After 
“fling to overcome this habit for many 
ols, the teacher discovered one day, to 


s 


r: 


Bee recognized before the fullest 
be gained. The piano is 
Staccato, lacking in singing tone. 
is apt to be hollow-toned and 
The harp inclines toward being 
tery,” the flute “reedy” and 
French horn tumid and the 
ral. It is the musician’s 


. 


her astonishment, that the boy was going 
about ‘his work with ‘no sign of fidgeting 
or nervousness. Curious to know what had 
brought about so great a change, she called 
on the hoy’s mother to discover the cause. 

“Really, I was desperate,” said Stephen’s 
mother. “I used every means I could in- 
vent to cure him, but with no improvement. 
One evening after an especially trying 
practice hour, I told him that no child could 
be so ‘scratchy’ unless he was unwashed. 
Although I knew this was not true in 
Stephen’s case, I insisted that he take a 
bath before going to bed. Baths were a 
nuisance and were to be) avoided whenever 
possible, nevertheless he was very sensitive 
about being thought dirty. The next even- 
ing he actually tried to sit still and I] knew 
immediately that the problem had been 
solved. Oh yes, I found it necessary to 
supervise several baths that week, but the 
disagreeable habit is now completely 
broken.” 


Instrumental Peculiarities 


By Helen Craig 


Problem to so subdue and direct these 
shortcomings that they will be transformed 
into the peculiar charm of his particular 
instrument. 

Thus did Chopin seek to overcome the 
brittle character of the piano by striking 
the notes with the ball of his finger, not 
the more or less hard and unyielding tip 
immediately behind the horny fingernail. 


a fe 
The Child's 


Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 


proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 


and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., Mil- 
waukee Schools. 

. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 

Grove, Mo. 
Hudd, 


Nellie C. 
School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Anos Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


eee 
Cz 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated withcharts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Be si? get 


\ these CONN 
FEATURES 


XCEPTIONALLY easy play- 

ing; beauty of tone; perfect 
seale; absolutely dependable me- 
chanism, are features of every 
Conn instrument for band and or- 
chestra. As world’s largest build- 
er of band instruments Conn has 
developed improvements and pat- 
ented features which enable you 
to make faster progress, quick 
success ina big way. The Bors 
foremost artists use Conns. And 
Conn features COST NO MORE! 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 
on any Conn cornet, trombone. 
saxophone -- everything for band 
or orchestra. Write now for Free 
\\ literature and -details of trial 
\ offer; mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, LTD, 5 
613 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


+ 


solo trombonist 

U.S. Marine 

Band, uses a 
Conn. 


Diplomas and Certificate Forms 


Complete list with prices contained in our 


“Music Teacher’s Handbook” which also contains 
other business requisites for the Music Teacher. 
Free on Request 
THEO. FRESSER CO,, 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Vega Violins 


THE VEGA CO. 
159-80 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


1000 Volumes 


s0p—c—dew 


A Revelation in the Classics, 
Studies and Recreations 


ws8e 


SCHUMANN 


No. Net 
828. —Op. 1. Abegg Variations. . . .. . .50 
829. —Op. 2. Papillons (Butterflies) . . moe: 11) 
26. —Op. 1 and 2. Abegg Variations and” 

Papillons: 2 pt as!) «ies eens 
526. —Op. 9. Carnaval . oot A EO As 
450. —Op. 12. Fantasiestiicke 65 
398. —Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood : -50 
527. —Op. 18 and 19. Arabeske and 

Blumenstdcdke ies) siete <a 
525. —Op. 20. Humoreske. . Me aie Lis eo 
490, —Op. 21. Eight Novelletten pe eee Pag) 
515. —Op. 23. Nachtstiicke; and 

Op. 111. Fantasiestiicke . -50 
528. —Op. 26. Faschingsschwank 

(Viennese Carnival Pranks). . . . . .50 
399. —Op. 68. Album for the Young. 2 .65 
400. —Op. 68and Op, 15. Album for the Young 

and Scenes from Childhood.Complete .85 
830. —Op. 82. Forest Scenes and 

ip. 28. Romances .. . -85 
389. —Op. 424. Album Leaves re) 
634. Schumann Album No. 1 +85 
16 Favorite Compositions 

753. Schumann Album . . A cay 2 inten Me 


22 Standard Compositions 
Consult your dealer. Ask for catalogs 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


88 St. Stephen Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Use Edition Wood 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SUMMER 52nd Year 
M A S ib E R Francis L. Yorr, M. A., Pres. Exvizasetu Jounson, Vice-Pres, 


S( "H OO | OFFERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Wral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and educa- 
tional principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the 


year. Excellent Bord Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and 
June 28 to degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located 


in the center of most cultural environment. Students may enter at any time, 
August 7— 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information address 


Six Weeks JAMES H. BELL, Sec., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Lexx 


fincinnati 


60TH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public School Music Supervisors 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE, PIANO AND VIOLIN 


INCORPORATED 


Conservatory «Musi 


Artist, normal and preparatory courses in all depts. Ideal Home Department on the Campus 
Send for Summer Announcement 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


| WARREN, OHIO 
The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fali term opens Monday, September 6th, 1926. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


OBERLIN 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 21 
Daily theory and nor- 
mal classes for music 
@ @ @ teachers. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


advanced study. 35 specialist ConCHE' The Courtright Oldestand most practicalsystem 


. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. Cultural ° A_great opportunity for teachers 
and social lite of Oberlin College. High School System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


course or equivalent required. Opens Sept. 21st. & field. Write for particulars in 
rlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, o1 Kindergarten correspondence course, 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
—————$—$—— 


DUNNING SYSTEM “iii 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 1926. 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie Edward Bareus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teachers—Ft. Worth, Texas, June Ist. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla.; July 12th— 
Asheville, N. Car. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mes. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregoo—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July and August. 
For further information write. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer Normals, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. September—Wichita, Kansas. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Dates for Normal Classes, June 28, 1926; 
January 15, 1927. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Memphis, Tenn., June; Chicago, July, August 
and September. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. June, Dallas, Texas; July 5th, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. June 1, five weeks. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Normal Classes held April and June. 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 1431West Alabama Avenue, Houston, Texas. a 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


ITHACA CONSERVATOI 
OF MUSIC 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Ten Weeks, June 7—Avucust 13. Six Weeks, Juty 5—Aue 
LEON. SAMPAIX, Master Pianist and Pedagogue with corps 


assistants will give special courses to young artists, te 
and students. 


FLETCHER-COPP Music Method Normal School under pe 
direction of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, June 21 to August 13. 
most noted method for children. ‘Teachers in demand. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION with complete Faculti 
nationally known Teachers and Artists. 


NORMAL COURSES in all departments by well-known speci 
ORCHESTRAL REHEARSALS. Daily rehearsing orchestral 


and accompanying soloists. 4 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS at end of term. 
All courses completed lead to Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees. ; 


Dormitory reservations should be made now. a 


Full details, Summer School Catalogue and Year Book seni 
request. Fall’ Term begins September 23, 1926. Address: 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


| MUSIC SUPERVIS( 


Make Summer School 


he Cleteland Tustitute 
of ([)usic 


Summer School, June 21st - Aug. 1st 


A happy, profitable con 
nation. A Summer of spe 
study at outstanding School 
MusicSupervisors, plus attract 
recreational activities, si 
affairs, etc. Credit toward, 
uation given for Summer 
work. Dormitories. 
Theatre. Chorus. Or 
In heart of famous Finger 
Region. Write for new 


Complete courses under regular faculty 
for students of all grades. 


Special courses for teachers and profes- 
sionals. Exceptional living accommoda- 
tions for out of town students. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


BES Me lei Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, fi 
Philadelphia Musical Academy June 28 to August 7. 

and Branches 3 

Highest standards of musical instruction, Faculty in- ITHACA INSTITUTI Y) 

cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- ° 4 

stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- Public School M IS] 


cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 301 DeWitt Park ALBERT EDMUND BR 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


CEES 
COMBS CONSERVATOR 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
Instruction throughout Entire Year rr 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Perforn 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performan 


Be 
Bs 


All branches taught from elementary to the Daily Supervision shows you how to work. 
highest artistic standard. Traini Courses for complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer. 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep tional privilege of orchestra routine and ac 
the Director personally informed of your progress— niment. i 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Pennsylvania St 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. 


Located within a few blocks of the Sesqui Centennial Buildings, the Combs Conservatory, with its 
Faculty and its unexcelled equipment, offers unequaled opportunities and advantages to combi 
of instruction with the great musical events and festivals of the Sesqui Centennial. ~ 


Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories for W 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free ' 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °"=y,,Dermnigie 


Ty | s and the Keyboard Touch 


UDE: 


any questions that come to THA 
itive to the effects of typewriting 

yMlist’s technic, there have been none, 
, o@@bave noticed, by typists themselves. 
ips iP reader will find useful my own ex- 


] 
years ago I became a stenographer 
ree years have been doing typing 
six hours each day. For two of 
) I was rather stiff, though always 
ibe rapid. 
ead in Tun Erupe that typing was 
luce tension and improper develop- 
reover, just about this time, 
ano teachers. The new instructor 
lgidity in my one arm and _ consid- 
mess in my hands. She also told 
» was harsh. I was confronted with 
Since I put my piano first in my 
t it seemed as if I would either 
fmm my bread by some other means 
jbecome relaxed in my present occu- 
@itried the latter. 
me time my typing was criticized 
painfully slow, but I persisted, and 
work is to be done well and quickly, 
mht to me, On the piano I have a 
Ibnic and feel myself gaining. I 
have a good touch and my tone is 


son wills and tries long enough he 
Typing done rightly does not injure 

It may even help to gain strength 
tss. Typing is like piano practice: 
yw much is done, but how it is done, 


FLoyp MATSON, 


h e Mania for ‘‘Methods’”’ 


UDR : 

mes, speaking musically, of course, 

committed in the name of method 

| be easily recorded. The applicant 

is almost invariably asks, “What 
you use?’ To reply, ‘I do not 
teaching by any one method,” 

brings a look of surprise. 

‘tter of fact, there are certain books 

ginher on any instrument that are 

} as standard. A judicious choice 
is the insignia of the skillful 


‘ound that you can no more expect 
n to benefit by one book than you 
<3) them all to like the same color or 
\oMflower. It is a matter of tempera- 
| fis obvious that in an ordinary class, 
r is bound to find great variation 


ey Books 


in Modern Music. First Series. By 
-Hadow. Cloth bound; three hun- 
thirty-five pages. With portraits. 
by the Macmillan Company. Price, 


ee composers under discussion, Ber- 
mann and Wagner, are presented to 
and truly as very sincere and very 
1 men struggling to make their. be- 
nm and their enthusiasm felt. 

we know each history with its 
close. Yet we here are made to ex- 
vith the freshness of first discovery 
| of apprehension, of blind groping, 
s in the face of indifference and 
nd as a reward, at the last, we are 
taste with them the fruits of hard- 


~ Be Vocal Art. By P. Mario Mara- 
™®. ‘Two hundred and seventy-one 
ustrated with diagrams. Published 
 Liveright at $2.50. 
-half of the world grows more 
, technical and automatic, the 
turns toward the personal, the ex- 
he imaginative. A eivil war it is 
between machinery and emotion. 
volume the author ranges himself 
on the side of the latter. He does 
Micate the system of vocal training: 
tes it. We are not told to manipu- 
2 or chord or muscle but to express 
hem or in spite of them what is in 


it our very sophistication may 
We shall not malign the book. 
it lie to our inmost convictions, 
y natures. 


of Franz Werfel. Cloth bound; 
. Published by Simon and Schuster. 
00. 
some discussion as to whether King 
ore alive to us to-day than is an 
n citizen of 1926, of whom we 
ard and probably never shall. 
1 remains to be settled. 
@ in our hearts, on read- 
before us, that Verdi is more 
than, say, the mailman who 
this Erupp at your door this 
his strength, in all his weak- 
us With haughty, plead- 
simplicity. 
meeting with Wagner 
Ours is the half guilty 
When Verdi parts 
e child of his latter 
h him, the petulance of a 


About Music 


in physical peculiarities, trueness of ear, and 


musical talent. Some children are naturally 
gifted, and could learn from almost any in- 
struction manual, whereas others must be 
earefully studied and trained. 

My greatest joy from teaching is the analyz- 
ing of the child, and then selecting his books 
and pieces in order best to encourage him 
and to keep his interest. Some children must 
be appealed to from the mechanical viewpoint. 
They work best when inspired with a pride 
in the mechanics—beautiful wrist work, true 
notes, and so on. Others must have an 
imaginative story for every piece and exer- 
cise—something to set their eyes to seeing 
visions as they play. I once taught a child 
who had to be appealed to through her strong 
social instinct. Every lesson hour was a 
social call; her pride was in being the perfect 
hostess. One false note was the same to her 
as tea spilled in the lap of a visitor. 

Therefore, I say: ‘Away with stereotyped 
‘methods.’” Study each child individually, 
make the most of his natural tastes, and select 
your teaching music with an eye to advancing 
him—always keeping his interest. 

And always, win their hearts first. A child 
will always work for someone he loves. 

ELIZABETH BORTON. 


A Memory of Theodore Presser 


To THH EHTUDD: 


During the winter and early summer months 
of 1876, when Theodore Presser was twenty- 
eight and I was eighteen, he was teaching 
piano at the Miami Conservatory of music at 
Xenia, Ohio, where I was a student. My 
roommate had taken sick and, when his mother 
came to take care of him, Prof. Presser had 
me share his room and bed for a short time 
until arrangements for another room could be 
made.. This kindness revealed to me _ his 
whole-hearted generosity. 

Another incident keeps bright in my mem- 
ory. One day during my practice period, in- 
stead of working on my lesson, I was impro- 
vising to my heart's content, when suddenly 
the door opened and Prof. Presser peeped in. 
I was ‘‘seared stiff,’ but he simply said, 
“That's all right. Go ahead! I just wanted 
to see who was at the piano.’’ 

At the commencement in June his three 
piano graduates played the following selec- 
tions: Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, Mendels- 
sohn; Andante Favori, Op. 14, Beethoven; 
Fantasie F-sharp minor, Op. 28, Mendelssohn. 

My association with him during that year 
revealed to me the beauty and charm of real 
music. I teach piano in a small country town 
and vicinity and have been a regular sub- 
scriber to THm Evrupp ever sincé 1888. 

W. C. PATTERSON. 


bereaved parent. ‘Nobody knows the sort of 
man you are. God grant you may never write 
another opera!” says his frantic wife when 
he finds the ravioli uneatable, the furniture 
out of place, his cigars stolen. But we can- 
not agree with her. Our sympathies are all 
with Verdi. 


Musical Alabama. Issued by the Alabama 
Federation of Music Clubs. Paper bound ; 177 
pages; illustrated. Published by the Paragon 
Press. Price, $1.10. 

Far fronf being a mere directory, a collec- 
tion of statistics, this book is a vivid outline 
of concerted musical endeavor in Alabama. 
By means of intimate touches, well-taken pho- 
tographs and enthusiastic plans for the future, 
the volume is made to live. Throughout there 
is the spirit of love and loyalty for the home 
State which will be appreciated by every true 
citizen of Alabama, and, indeed, by those of 
all her sister States. 


Two Hundred Opera Plots, Vol. II. By 
Gladys Davidson. Cloth bound, four hun- 
dred and fifty-one pages. Published by T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd. Price per set, $2.50. 

The people of the southern countries, they say, 
enjoy attending American and English *‘movies”’ 
because the very restraint of emotion portrayed 
produces, on these gesticulating races, the 
effect of adequacy. They, with us, would en- 
joy for the same reason the reading of this 
book, an Englishwoman’s concise, clear  suffi- 
cient summary of two hundred opera libretti, 
bringing before the eyes in cameo exactness 
the settings, the characters and the plot 
structure of these motley creations. 


Behind the Scenes at the Opera. By Mary 
Fitch Watkins; three hundred and twenty- 
eight pages; bound in cloth. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. Price, $2.50. 

The author begins by explaining why it is 
necessarily impossible for the uninitiated to en- 
ter the doors of this world back of the opera 
stage. There is one door she has opened for 
us, however, by her vivid imagination, 
through which we see figures such as the 
genial Caruso distributing gifts on Christmas 
to the force of workers at the Metropolitan 
and lLucrezia Bori kneeling in the Swiss 
Chapel, whence she has fled from the laughter 
outside, praying for her lost voice. ‘‘Behind 
the Scenes,’ we find, is not a dusty waiting 
room where mannikins respond to curtain 
calls as to wires pulled, nor yet a dreamland 
of puckish gaiety, but a testing-ground for 
hearts. at whose entrance could well be writ- 
ten, “If ye have tears prepare to shed them 
now.” 


« 


Frederic A. Cowles 
Director 


by Universities. 


musical needs. 


LONSERVAT 
oF MUSIc 


Accredited School conferring Degrees. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral 
Instruments, and all Theoretical Subjects. Private and Class 
lessons. Student and Faculty recitals. Cultural Subjects accredited 
Two and three year Public School Music Courses 
leading to Supervisors Certificate and Diploma. Practice Teaching 
in Public Schools. Graduates accepted by State Boards of Educa- 
tion. Teachers Training Course. Enrollment over 1800. All Depart- 
ments open year round. Special Summer Courses start in June. 
Fall terms September 7. Each pupil receives individual attention to 
Information and catalog from 


John L. Gruber, Manager, 218 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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Music Center 
of the South 


Instruction in the study of 


CHARLES H. BOCHAU 
VIRGINIA C. BLACKHEAD 
AUSTIN CONRADI 
CARLOTTA HELLER 


Circulars Mailed 


COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


In the Beautirut SHENANDOAH 

VauLey. Full Courses in all 

branches of the musical art. 

Classical dancing, physical train- 

ing, expression, languages, art 
and 


SPECIAL COURSES 
OFFERED IN ACADEMICS 


New $150,000 buildings and dormito- 
ries, extensive campus. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, golf and horseback riding. 


Catalogue on request. We offer special 


courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14. Write for special form. 


14th Session Opens Sept. 9th 


Address: Mancu Cotiece or Music, 
CoLLece Park, Box E, Staunton, Va. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 


Reed Organ and Player 


Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


LOUIS ROBERT 
KATHARINE E. LUCKE 
LUBOV BREIT KEEFER 
OTTO ORTMANN 
FRANK GITTELSON 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


By special arrangement with the JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
credits in certain branches may be offered for the B.S. degree 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


Manch 


June 28th 
Aug. 7th 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 

J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAM 


Piano 


JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 


Harmony, Composition 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


OAIAAIEAIES OMe BARS a AeA) 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS »»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
EsTASLisHEeDie7e REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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J ohn M.Wihiams KEYBOARD CHART 


jess 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLA 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) — 


Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil 
Full length keyboard. All latest improy 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for u: y 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MU: 


Summer Session June 14th to Jul 


~-Guano reed 


Ie 


ee 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgi a 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., I Ne 


No Other Address 


THE NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC—INPROVI 


Interesting, Vital, Practical “4 


FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 
stuff—sent absolutely free on request i 
oJ Oo HN M WIL I IAM ay Three Weeks Intensive Courses During June and Jv 
of New York Glee For Teachers, AROUSIAG COSTIKYAN 
Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here SM arophade 411 Steinway Hall, New York 
CHICAGO MADISON, WISC. PHILADELPHIA eginne Phone Circle 0526 
(July 5 to July 16) (July 19 to July 30) (Aug. 2 to Aug. 13) a = 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 16 A 27) 
NOTE: Mr. Williams will bash Normal Geen Teachers o Pian and teach a limited number of advanced INTENSIVE COURSE 


students in New York City only from September, 1926, to March, 1927. Normal Classes in London, England, and 
Edinboro, Scotland, during Spring of 1927. FOR TEACHERS AND 


Places where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 
3 LAYERS 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City ADVANCED ae 
June 2ist to July 10th 


TWO NEW COURSES LE 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


SUMMER 
MUSIC 
SCH 


Chicago, IIl., July 12th to 2: 
House, State and Monroe St: 
New York City, August 2 
121 Madison Avenue. 
Courses for Teachers, in- 
Musicianship, Piano Pla 

Singing without “‘do-re-me”’ ‘ 
“numbers.” Visitors Welcom 


Special Student Cla: 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERF) 
121 Madison Avenue (30th 
New York City Phone - Asl 


VIRGIL PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


120 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Write for Particulars 


Address— JULIA WEIL, Sec’y 


SIC 
INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positio 
leges, Conservatories, 
AlsoChurch and Concert Eng. 


——College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW 3 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
GRANBERRY |nusic, art, arcurrecrure | [CONWAY it 


PI AN O S CH O OL 900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS Profesioaal Bands." Pivate and lag 
et “| chers of national ren onduci 

Pi es ey pe oe c BEANE ore esy pau Band Rehearsals 

- onway; Large Sym )hony Orchestra. — 

49 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. aii Mead edt Sig Seo!) aa De Dormitories. 

149 East 61st St., x > position, Public School Music Under personal direction of) heme 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and leading to the Bachelor’s degree leader, Patrick Conway. <hace, Nand 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. “ — 


" E J E. A Cc H EB R ey Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN Crane Normal Institute o 


t MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH music students. Five pipe organs. ae : 
ce oe SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet | 6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 Tne ee 


Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-trainin 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold imps 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, N 


Watch the Etude Pages Regularly 
for the Announcements of 
Leading Schools 


Six Weeks’ Summer School 
“uly 6 to August 14 


ee aie t 

Wy THe Iheatre 
oe Summer and Fall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 

DR. ee OPERA, Petia C 
AGE DANC: 

DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale personality and poise essential for any vocation 
Wm. A. Brad; ife, Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 

Us) Co. afford appearances while lesening VG 
Henry Miller debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — urette 


Sir John Martin- Kellerman, J. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
geCey: Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
J. J. Shubert Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady’ Ribblesdale, 


Marguerite Clark write Study wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 
Rose Coghlan St. N. ¥., ask for catalog 83M 


HN 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND AR’ 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


AvpREss;: 


ESTELLE LIEBLING KATHERINE BELLAN 


145 West 55th Street 200 West 57th Str 
NEW YORK CITY 


Associate Teachers of Singing 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Eruet McIntrosu, Managing Director 
212 W. 59th St., New York City 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. _ 24th YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner, Di 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and a 
Startins May 15 pupils may enter any day Rates: $250 and $300 (according to teacher fe private lessons) which include board and 


lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING ; 
Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Aloys Kremer Leila Yale 
t One of the world’s greatest pianists. The well-known voice teacher of the heads of Teacher and Pianist. Y Le i. Public School Music F 
he great Liszt interpreter who during this * . : ork City Schools. 
cosieie will pley wotks of all the ancat Re atere: au voice departments in colleges and schools. a Frederick eyed 
istinguished pianist who studied with Franz \ 
Paul Stoeving Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. nee: ae Ro 
rawing, Painting and Interior 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar Frank Howard Warner Alexander Pero 4 , 
and author. Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. Harmony and Counterpoint. AND MANY OTHERS 
Free and Partial Free Scholarships Open for Competition in these Courses Batpwin Piano Usep Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach ’ 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Destroy Your A 
berfluous Hair & ROOTS 


le—Rapid— Harmless— GUARANTEED 
id everywhére—write for FREE Book. 
ie Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


ITS OFF 
because 
{TS OUT 


IRECKLES 


How to Get Rid of These Ugly 
Spots and Have a Beautiful 
Complexion 


es no longer the slightest need of 
ashamed. of your freckles, as Othine— 
strength—is guaranteed to remove 
homely spots. 
ly get an ounce of Othine. from any 
@r department store and apply a little 
Right and morning and you should 
ee that even the worst freckles have 
to disappear, while the lighter ones 
ranished entirely. It is seldom that 
han an ounce is needed to completely 
@the skin and gain a beautiful com- 


i@sure to ask for the double strength 


t) as this is sold under guarantee of 
back if it fails to remove your 


LE tees ee 
' FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
dents master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
our graduates head the profession in all part, 
world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
id lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
NTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
and an ideal profession await you. 

BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 

it Building Augusta, Michigan 


OF STUDY WITH MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
R CLUBS, SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


n Autobiographical Sketches, Molk Music (Kurope) 
Operas: Shanewis, Mme. Butterfly, and Mignon. 
Modern Wrench Opera, Sketches of composers, 
, and authors. Music suggested and portraits in- 
seful for guest and teachers’ programs. 

deseriplive circular of other books in the series. 


MRS. F. S. WARDWELL, 
HLAND TERRACE, STAMFORD, CONN. 


and Beautiful Song, Semi-Classic, with Chimes 
ung by AMBROSE WYRICK, Chicago Silver 
Tenor, at all His Concerts. 


ay ANGELUS Words and Music by 

) AGNES V. FLANNERY 
,50c. met. For Sale at all Music Stores or 
Direct from the Publisher. 


INERY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
versity Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


IANO JAZZ 


or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
. No teacher required. Self- 
. Learn 259 styles of 


iafe Jazz. Trick Kudings, Clever Breaks, Space 

, Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 

247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 

Al, Jazz, 26,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
ty 


Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Compelling Weight Pressure and the Singing Tone 


By Fern Blanco 


Prano pupils who hold wrist or finger 
muscles stiffly and whose hand position is 
faulty will inevitably produce a thin, col- 
orless tone which sometimes persists in 
spite of all words of counsel and expla- 
nation. 

When example and precept have proved 
inadequate, let the teacher take the pupil’s 
hand in hers and guide it into a good 


position. Then, while his muscles are 
quiescent, let her grasp his fingers one by 
one, push them down on the keys with the 
necessary pressure, and produce through 
them the desired tone. After playing the 
passage in this manner with each hand 
separately, the pupil will get the actual 
sensation in his own muscles,’ and will 
change his “wooden touch” for a full, 
rich, flowing legato. 


Interpretation ‘Tools’ 


By Edith Josephine Johnson 


To LEAD the piano student to see the in- 
herent possibilities of g composition, a 
variety of interpretations of Heller Op. 46 
may be used. The procedure interferes 
with the Italian indications but brings a 
reward in developing the pupil into a stu- 
dent. Invariably the composition is mas- 
tered as printed. Then the pupil is ready 
to appreciate the effect of tempo on its in- 
terpretation. In each study a change in 
the tempo requires a deeper or lighter 
touch, 

Number 3, marked Allegretto, may be- 
come Andante Maestoso. 

Number 16, Allegretto, sometimes called 
Merry Shepherds, may be played Lento, 
the touch being deepened to indicate heavi- 
ness from erief. The staccato notes are 
necessarily not very short. 

Number 17, Andantino, may be changed 
to Cantando. This study is very expres- 
sive if all. markings are exaggerated. It 


shows the pupil what can be done with 
ordinary material. 

Number 23 is an excellent example of 
the effect of tempo and touch. It should 
first sound carefree, the repeated notes 
being delicate. The second interpretation 
is Macstoso; the repeated notes sound 
ominous. 

Number 24, Allegro con brio, may be 
exaggerated into a scherso. 

Number 27, Allegretto con Moto, may 
have two new interpretations. In the first, 
Cantando, the dotted half-notes are the 
song and the smaller notes the accompani- 
ment, and in the second, Scherzo, the 
smaller notes are more important. 

Number 28, Allegro non troppo, may be- 
come Serenade on the Water, slow and 
dreamy with undulating effect. 

The insight gained by the exaggeration 
necessary to the new interpretations in- 
creases the pupil's understanding of the 
music itself and of the resources of the 
piano in the way of contrasts. 


The Critical Sieve 


By H. E. Harvey 


AT A concert, at a lesson, at practice, 
impressions should be taken in as a fish 
does water, or as a vacuum-cleaner air, 
regardless of what sediment or foreign 
particles lurk therein. Even Rubinstein 
was known to say, on being complimented 
on a successful performance, that there 
had been sufficient wrong notes struck to 
give material for another concert. 

There is no reason why the composition 
itself should be accepted with unqualified 


What the Piano Teacher 
Should Know 


By T. S. Lovett 


Tue piano teacher should know: 

That technic is not an aggressive, me- 
chanical action of fingers, but a control 
and co-ordination which permits of the 
power of expression including every phase 
of piano playing except the individuality or 
personality which distinguishes one pianist 
from another. 

That all weight is pressure, but that all 
pressure is not weight. 

That leverage is an important factor in 
the production of a well-balanced tone. — 

That leverage is action, but that action 
is not necessarily leverage. 

That a teacher's method is every word 
that he utters. 


“Tt has been found in primary schools 
that children who are given ‘time off’ from 
certain subjects for musical instruction 
are better in these subjects than the chil- 
dren who put in the whole time allotted do 
them.”—Mr. C. H. Gore, M.A. (Hymers 
College, Hull). 


approbation. There may be flaws in the 


chord progressions, in the tonal arrange- 
ments, in the climactic devices. Also, there 
may be incorrect interpretations of the com- 
poser’s idea in the way of exaggerated 
rhythms, inadequate phrasing, or perver- 
sion of effect. Then, too, there may be 
faulty intonation, poor touch or lack of 
expression. The critical judgment can he 
made a fine sieve allowing only the true 
and beautiful impressions to become an in- 
tegral part of one’s musical make-up. 
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Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 


'TNHEALTHY 

soilkillsthe best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth, To 
keep theteethsound 


keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This 
is a symptom of Pyor- 
rhea, which afflicts 
four out of five peo- 
ple over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as the 
teeth. Not onlydo the 
sumsrecede and cause 
the tecth to decay, 
lcoscn and fall out, 
but the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs lower the 
body’s vitality and 
cause many serious 
ills. 

To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth and 
gum inspection. And 
use Forhan’s For the 
Gums, 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do 
this. Forhan’s will 
keep the gums firm 
and healthy, the 
teeth white and 
clean. Start using it 
today. If gum-shrink- 
age has set in, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 

35a and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan, D.D.S, 


FORHAN Co. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Harmony Without a Teacher 


Train yourself to Harmonize Melodies, 
Improvise in Form and Modulate from ~ 
any key to any key. Concise, clear 
directions in 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 


By CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 
Parts I & II, 50c each. Part III, $1.00 
OrpER FROM YOUR DEALER OR MISS ALCHIN 
1233 S. Hoover St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


—_—<$—$< $< — — 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


New publications that continue the high standard required 
by music teachers everywhere 


TEN IDEAL LESSONS FOR CHILD TRAINING IN PIANO STUDY 


by Kathleen Air - 


Price, -50 


_ To create in the child a love for ..:usic; to provide the pupil with a true foundation—mentally, musically, rhyth- 
mically and physically; to give to the anticipation of future study a keen desire—this and much more is hoped for 
in the practice of these lessons, Ideas successfully used by Miss Air in her work as head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Columbia School of Music, Chicago. Suitable for class work or private instruction. 


_ MUSIC WRITING 
by Kathleen Air - - 


BOOK FOR SCALES AND CHORDS 


Price, -60 


Unusually complete in its requirements. Gives scale and chord fingering, letter, number and syllable names of 


notes, and the interval number of the scale upon which each chord is built. 


Generous space is provided for the 


writing and a range of four octaves is used. Valuable to use with the work mentioned above. 


THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE OF LINES AND SPACES 


A Note Spelling Book 


by Elizabeth Blackburn Martin - 


Here the pupil learns the notes on the grand staff through the medium of play. 


-60 
quick! y 


Price, 
The connection is 


conceived between the names of the children of “King Bass” and “King Treble” in their “Queer Little House” and 


the letter names of the lines and spaces. 
rests and key signatures. 


by Emma Menke - 


n The results are satisfying. 
Serious work presented interestingly. 


A TRIP TO MELODY LAND 
(Sumamy Eaivont Notts) 


Includes lessons in note values and notation, 


- Price, -65 


A volume of short melodious pieces progressing carefully in grade of difficulty and making real work attractive. 


AHAPPY THOUGHT’S ADVENTURE 


CHIMES AND BELLS 
by Marie Seuel Holst - - 


Grade 


1 MY BOAT IS SAILING 
Price, each, .30 


All for the purpose of developing a freedom of hands in Interlocking, Crossing and Playing in both Clefs, 
A 


Words add interest. 


Discount Allowed to Teachers) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, III. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


June 1926 Special Offer 


Price 


bum of French Composers—Piano..... .35 
ain of Study Pieces in Thirds and fe 
STEN Le ete owe ere Ries ome eae nee oa) 

Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
STEN) Wie S ois eres cts sie eeiele pin. = ms Were -30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano A 
BGGMNATH! fo akc s Sete eee © ne ‘ 
oka! Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxovhone Parts .....-.-.---- 38 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment ..... 45 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
Piano—Weiss .......-++++--++5 seen .35 
Five Little Tunes for Five Little Fingers - 
—Left Hand Pieces—Adair........-- 25 
How to Play the Piano—Hambourg..... .80 
How to Sing—Tetrazzini........-.-..---. 1.00 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Easy Four Hand Album............  .35 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin and Piano............--:+:.-- .50 
Penitent Pirates, The—Operetta—Bliss.. . -40 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
John W. Brigham .......... ts igor -40 
Standard Second Grade Recreations..... 3 
Storm, The—Piano Solo—Kohlmann..... .25 
The Same—Pipe Organ........-.-- - 25 
Technic for Beginners—Risher ........ .35 
Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern ....... 30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode ....- .45 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Cramm ......-...eeee eee 30 


Summer Reading for 
Musical Folk 


The day has passed when one can main- 
tain a comfortable status in the musical 
world upon a meager knowledge of things 
musical, and instead of idling away sum- 
mer hours with interesting fiction that is 
not lasting, those really enjoying their 
contact with, or their position in, the 
musical world will take advantage of sum- 
mer moments to read some of the many 
fascinating and entertaining books upon 
musical subjects that are in.existence. 

There are musical biographies, musical 
histories or musical anecdotes that make 
far more interesting reading than the 
average fiction, and at the same time give 
information to the music lover that is val- 
uable. 

Send to us for our Descriptive Catalog 
of Musical Literature and Musical Works 
to help you in selecting suitable reading 
for this summer. 


Summer 
Entertainments 


In this great age of community activity, 
particularly centering around music, there 
are frequent requests for music for out- 
door entertainment and! festivities. 

Here at the Theodore Presser Co., we 
conduct a music store that is national and 
international in its scope; therefore, for 
special occasions we receive many more 
requests than might go to other sources. 
Where others do not have the need for 
being ready to make special suggestions, 
we do have such needs, and we assure 
those seeking something for outdoor musi- 
cal work this summer that we can assist 
them in securing suitable material. 

We have such things as “Mother Goose 
Fantasy,” by Arthur Nevin; “The Ghosts 
of Hilo,” by Paul Bliss; “The Castaways,” 
by Fay Foster, to recommend as operettas 
for young ladies, or such cantatas as the 
‘Fairies’ Revelry,” by R. Kieserling; “Pe- 
ter Pan,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
“Mon-dah’-min,”’ by Paul Bliss, make de- 
lightful offerings for outdoor rendition by 
women’s voices. 

For juvenile participants, the “Mother 
Goose Fantasy,’ by Nevin, can be used, 
as well as others like “Pageant of the 


Flowers,” by Richard Kountz; “Light,” by 
Richard Kountz; “Bobolinks,’ by Carl 
Busch; “A Rose Dream,” by Mrs. R. R. 
Forman; “A Day in Flowerdom,” by Geo. 
L. Spaulding, and others. 

Those desiring something in musical 
plays for young ladies and young men 
would find such offerings as “From the 
Yellowstone,” by Lieurance; “Hearts and 
Blossoms,’ by R. M. Stults, very ac- 
ceptable. 

Last, but not least, a very helpful pub- 
lication for those conducting outdoor en- 
tertainments, festivals or fetes is the 
“Newman Album of Classical Dancing.” 
This contains complete descriptions and 
music for fourteen beautiful dances, coy- 
ering artistic offerings for solo dances, 
group dances and ballets. 

Many professional musicians overlook 
the type of publicity that is their biggest 
asset, the engaging in musical activities 
that command the attention of their entire 
community. If you have never done any 
work of this kind, look around for some 
natural outdoor theater, and even though 
the most ideal spot is in someone’s private 
grounds, frequently those individuals, pos- 
sessing such beautiful grounds, are public- 
spirited enough to open them to .some 
activity that is for the good of the entire 
community. 

Most certainly we can help you by sup- 
plying excellent material for the program. 


New Piano Music 
for Summer Teaching 

Thousands of teachers throughout the 
country are as actively engaged in teach- 
ing during the summer as any other season 
of the year, and for the help of those 
teachers we maintain a special new music 
“On Sale” service during the summer 
months. 

We invite all piano teachers conducting 
regular lesson periods during the summer 
to request our Piano Summer New Music 
Packages. This will result in our sending 
several packages during the summer (not 
more than one package a month) of new 
pieces; this music will be charged “On 
Sale” and there is no obligation to buy 
any, except that which is used. All un- 
used music from these packages may be 
returned for full credit. : 

Be sure to mention that you want Piano 
New Music Packages, since we also will 
make up such packages for voice, violin, 
and organ. If any of these classifications 
are desired, we will be glad to send them. 


How to Play the Piano 

By Mark Hambourg 

“Mark Hambourg has won a definite 
place in the hearts of the readers of 
Tar Ervpe by his exceedingly practical, 
invariably helpful and always readable 
articles on the art of playing the piano. 

Some years ago in England he wrote a 
book which had an immense vogue in that 
country, over fifty thousand copies having 
been sold, according to our understanding. 
By arrangements with the publishers, it 
now becomes possible for us to put this 
very clear and succinct volume in the 
hands of our readers at a very moderate 
price. When one realizes that a lesson 
of Mr. Hambourg in person would cost 
over twenty times the price of this book, 
the value of the volume can be appre- 
ciated, because it contains the essence of 
a great many lessons. 

The special introductory price prior to 
publication as a strictly Presser publica- 
tion is especially low, because we are able 
to purchase from the former publisher a 
limited number of bound copies. This 
introductory price is 80 cents. 


Advertisement 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 


For years teachers have been seeking 
a means of developing strength in the 
trands as rapidly and effectively and safely 
as possible. We have seen many systems 
suggested. Some of these systems are 
hopelessly elaborate and require the stu- 
dent to go through long and unprofit- 
able exercises. 

Mr. Macklin, by making “The Daily 
Dozen,” has accomplished some very un- 
usual things. This is not the kind of a 
book for the teacher to get and put away 
on the library shelf. It is the kind of book 
that teachers will want to recommend to 
pupils who are really anxious to succeed. 

We are going to put it upon the market 
at a very moderate price and, of course, 
our special introductory price in advance 
of publication is exceedingly low. This 
price is 30 cents. 


How to Sing 
By Luisa Tetrazzini 


The Theodore Presser Co. has acquired 
the publishing rights of “How to Sing,” 
by Luisa Tetrazzini, perhaps the most 
brilliant coloratura soprano in recent musi- 
cal history. Madame Tetrazzini has some 
very positive ideas upon her art, and in 
this book she has expressed them in a very 
clear and interesting manner. By secur- 
ing a number of bound copies of this new 
work from the former publisher, we are 
able to put this upon the market in Amer 
ica for introduction purposes for a very 
short time at a surprisingly low rate. 

Surely, no student of singing will fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
add to his library an exceedingly impor- 


tant and instructive book for continual 
reference. The special introductory price 
is $1.00. 


New Easy Four-Hand Album 


There is a steady demand for easy four- 
hand music. It has been some time since 
we have published any collections of this 
nature, but we now have the pleasure of 
announcing a new compilation. In order 
to provide for the needs of beginners in 
four-hand playing, as well as for those a 
little further advanced, we are including 
first and second grade pieces in generous 
proportion. The pieces will be arranged 
as far as possible in progressive order, 
just touching the third grade. Only copy- 
right material will be used, and the best 
composers will be represented by their 
most tuneful numbers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of Study Pieces 
In Thirds and Sixths 


We are pleased to announce a new vol- 
ume in the series of Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes. The volumes in this 
series previously ‘published are Album 
of Trills, Album of Scales, Album of Ar- 
peggios and Album of Octaves. The fifth 
volume in the series now being announced 
for the first time is Album of Double 
Notes Thirds and. Sixths. In mod- 
ern piano playing the study of double 
notes becomes more and more necessary, 
and in this new volume will be ‘found a 
splendid collection of pieces suitable for 
the purpose. This is an intermediate 
grade book, just as are the other albums. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New First and Third Position 
Album for Violin and Piano 


While the first position, of course, lies 
at the basis of all violin playing, just as 
soon as this position has been well estab- 
lished, the student should begin to learn 
to make the shift, so as to go to other 
positions. The position next in importance 
is the third position, and the student may 
remain for a considerable period in the 
first and. third positions. During this 
period our album of first and third posi- 
tion pieces will be just right. Every piece 
in this album is a gem well worth playing, 
agreeable to the listeners and profitable 
to practice. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Beginning with the Pe 
Of the Piano as 
By Helen L. Cramm 


The announcement of 
publication of this work 
most gratifying response 
teacher patrons, many of + 
vantage of the low advance 
price to place orders for 
copies. This little work shot 
useful to piano teachers — 
charge the instruction of an 
students. The proper hi 
pedals is of such vital imp 
piano playing that the — 
should begin as early in 
course of study as possible. 
tive little studies, by on 
cessful writers of juvenile 
material may be given to s 
second grade.. While this 
prepared for publication, w 
orders for it at the specie 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Penitent Pirates Ope 


By Paul Bliss 


Although Mr. Bliss has other s 
Operettas and Cantatas to his ¢1 
is the first Operetta or Mus’ 
offering by Mr. Bliss engagi 
ticipation of both sexes to be 
catalog. 5 (ae 

We have sold thousands of 
Ghosts of Hilo, an operetta 1 
ladies, and after examining 
script of Penitent Pirates for b 
ladies and young men, we feel 
its success will be even greate 
gratifying success of Ghosts o 

Penitent Pirates is nicely 
two acts, and the music surr 
excellent plot is not at all diffic 
the majority of the choruses | 
unison. : .. 

Tunefulness and a feeling of | 
is ever present in all the musical w 
the staging can be handled ea 
elaborateness being governed by. 
ities for making the most of 
tunities for picturesque stag 

Those who are interested i 
this kind most certainly sho 
copy, whether they plan i 
thing late in the fall of this 
some later date in the future, a 
vance of Publication offer h 
opportunity to secure a single 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Storm for Piano S 
Or Pipe Organ ~ Cis 
By Clarence Kohimann 


Many thousands annually 
Ocean Grove Auditorium and & 
Clarence Kohlmann’s rendition” 
Storm. We now have this work 
aration, both as a piano sol 
organ solo. It is one of the 
pieces ever compiled. In addit 
actual storm portion and o 
material of Mr. Kohlmann’s, 
quotations from other compos 
Haydn, Tschaikowsky and others 
resented, and well-known hymns 
duced in chime effects, togethe 
others of the good old songs. 

The special introductory p: 
vance of publication is as folk 
the piano solo, 25 cents per copy, 
for the organ, 25 cents per cop: 


A Dozen Melodies for 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith “= 
Mr. Clay Smith is best know 
his many successful songs and 
rector of a well-known cone 
tion. One of his specialties 
phone. In this new volume no 
aration he has taken twelve 
successful songs and a 
saxophone and piano. There 
of piano accompaniments — 
for all, but there are sepa 
solo or duet form for the 
phone, the E-flat Alto Sa 
B-flat Tenor Saxopho' 
Rither of the saxe 
be ordered at the 
price of 30 cents, 
piano accompaniment 
the special low price of 4 


ETUDE 


vaind Twenty Little ; 
es on Essential Points 
ist Grade Piano Teaching, 
y#len L. Cramm, Op. 38 
asant bit of study material for the 
student who has completed, or is 
ng in, an elementary instruction 
ich as the Beginner’s Book, by 
Ire Presser. The tiventy-two little 
n this Op. 38 of Miss Cramm em- 
» Byuite a few essential points in the 
“ment of little folks’ playing abil- 
We attractive and practical merits 
@aoentary piano works. by Helen L. 
| are so well known to the teacher 
“alive” to what is good, that it 
like redundancy to tell here that 
@itudies have those qualities. Suffice 
f | here are works by Miss Cramm on 
uarket that have passed the 50,000 
n sales. 
OM advance of publication price on 
/Two and Twenty Little Studies” is 
a copy, postpaid. 


fim of French Composers 
y@he Pianoforte 

is a distinctive charm .and grace 
piano music of the French com- 
‘and their compositions find much 
with pianists of discrimination. 
f the most delightful drawing-room 
are found in the works of such 
wiRers as Saint-Saéns, Godard, Widor, 
(8, Debussy, Pierne, Wachs and Lack. 
‘© @yve included a generous number of 
this new compilation. None of 
eces will be beyond the ability of 
- @rage good pianist. This album will 
Phost useful one to have in the per- 
%s library when material is desired 
few moments’ diversion at the key- 
nd pianists will also find in it some 
‘Gal for recital or concert programs. 

becial advance of publication cash 


is 85 cents, postpaid. 


T 


v Collection of 
rite Songs and 
uses for all Occasions 


reyer groups congregate for singing 
ew collection will come in handy. 
rove useful alike for home, school, 
d community gatherings. It con- 
the best and most popular songs, 
and new. Most of the numbers 
ranged as to be sung by mixed 
in four-part harmony. Others are 
ed to be sung in unison to the usual 
companiment. Our aim has been 
this the best and most compre- 
community singing book ever pub- 


special introductory price in ad- 
of publication is 10 cents per copy, 


ld. 


nic for Beginners 
@aratory to Hanon or Pischna 
nna Priscilla Risher 


is the first book of regular daily 
ercises. It is intended to be used 
msiderable period. Just as soon 
young student has attained the 
hand position and finger action, 
k may be taken up. The idea is 
the entire work in practice after 
een first learned, a page at a time. 
ns all the necessary two-finger 
ses, five-finger exercises, crossing ex- 
;, seale work, and so forth. 

t cial introductory price in ad- 
publication is 35 cents per copy, 


First Steps for 
Piano Students, 


a very useful beginners’ book, 
it was published by Brehm Bros. 
by many teachers who prefer 
studies to be written in the 
both hands. Having ac- 
ehm Bros. catalog, we are 
publish this attractive book 
w, revised edition, and we 
teachers who are familiar 
, and-those who desire to 
inted with its merits, take 
the special advance of pub- 
‘price, 25 cents a copy, post- 
their orders while this spe- 


Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Can you imagine anything funnier than 
an enactment of the famous balcony scene 
from Shakespeare’s romantic drama with 
both of the characters played by men? 
The dulcet (?) tones of an adult male 
voice booming forth the impassioned lines 
spoken by the beautiful Juliet? This is 
only one of the delicious bits of humor 
that occur in Mr. Brigham’s new operetta- 
burlesque for men. Those who have used 
his previous work, Cleopatra, one of the 
outstanding successes in recent musical 
entertainment publications, will know 
about what to expect in this new operetta. 
The music is always tuneful; it is a mix- 
ture of original numbers and interpolated 
familiar melodies. Some of the ensemble 
numbers are written for unison singing, 
others are scored for four parts, and none 
of them present any difficulties that can- 
not be overcome by amateur singers., The 
play does not require an elaborate stage 
setting, although the possibilities of an 
interesting one readily can be realized. 
Directors of men’s organizations, high 
school and college glee clubs should not 
neglect to secure a copy of this operetta 
for examination while it is obtainable at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 40 cents, post paid, 


Five Little Tunes for Five 
Little Fingers—Pieces for the 
Left Hand Alone 

By Mildred Adair 


Pieces for the left hand alone are very 
much in fashion. Young students are al- 
ways proud of being able to exhibit their 
technical proficiency in this manner and, 
besides, excellent practice is afforded the 
left hand. The new book of Five Little 
Pieces, by Mildred Adair, contains about 
the easiest numbers for the left hand that 
we have seen. We would grade them 
about one and one-half... This volume has 
a further advantage in the fact that the 
student, in addition to developing the left 
hand, gains also an elementary knowledge 
of the use of the pedal. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers— 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 


By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


A very popular set of piano pieces that 
has long been a favorite with teachers, as 
they present excellent material that is at- 
tractive to the young pupil who has as yet 
not acquired much technic. These little 


pieces are all in first position, and having 


a piano accompaniment, the ambitious be- 
ginner is able to have the thrill of playing 
a “piece” at a very early stage of his musi- 
eal training. This edition of First Garland 
will be edited with the same care that has 
been shown in all our other recent addi- 
tions to the well-known Presser Collection. 

At the special introductory cash price 
in advance of publication of 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid, we anticipate a great de- 
mand for this popular work. 

} 


Twenty-Four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


We are pleased to announce another 
very strong addition to our constantly in- 
creasing Presser Collection in these T’wen- 
ty-four Caprices in the Form of Studies 
for Violin Solo in All the Twenty-four 
Keys, by P. Rode. This fine work is used 
after the Kreutzer Studies and, in fact, is 
considered one of the three indispensable 
works of advanced violin technic, viz.: 
Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo. This new 
edition will be edited by Mr. Otto Meyer, 
the ‘personal representative of Sevcik in 
this country. Mr. Meyer has done the 
editing of a number of other recent works 
in the Presser Collection, and we are sure 
that this new edition will meet with the 
approval of all teachers who demand the 
best in educational publications. ? 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 45 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
In Scale and Chord Passages 
For the Pianoforte 

By C. W. Kern, Op. 560 


Mr. Kern is a very prolific writer and 
our catalog contains most of his success- 
ful piano compositions. He is a practical 
musician and many teachers use his piano 
pieces in their work, as they are almost 
always suitable for teaching purposes. 
This latest contribution of his is a set of 
piano studies in the form of study pieces, 
beginning in Grade 2 or 214 and progress- 
ing into the Third Grade, Each of the 
studies has a title, and each is accom- 
panied by a note explaining the technical 
object to be attained. Teachers who wish 
to obtain these useful studies may order 


‘a copy in advance of publication at the 


special price of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


The new volume of Standard Second- 
Grade Recreations for the Pianoforte is 
similar in size and scope to Standard 
First Pieces and Young Players’ Album, 
both very successful works. About sey- 
enty pieces may be expected in this album, 
since it is one of the series made up 
from the special large plates. They rep- 
resent the cream of all the good teaching 
pieces recently published by us. The vol- 
ume will be ready very soon. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Advance of Publication 
Withdrawals 


Comes a time when the publications that 
are announced by us in Advance of Pub- 
lication must go forth to gain upon their 
merits a place with buyers of music pub- 
lications. This month three new publi- 
cations are ready for the market and, ac- 
cordingly, the opportunities to secure 
copies at bargain Advance of Publication 
prices are now withdrawn. 

Album of Octave Playing is one of the 
works being withdrawn. This is the latest 
volume to appear in the series of Albums 
of Study Pieces for Special Purposes. 
Preceding volumes covered Trills, Scales 
and Arpeggios. Like the three preceding 
volumes, the Octave Volume presents 
pieces for the development of the depart- 
ment of technic it covers. Price, 75 cents. 

Bach Album (Sara Heinze). This ex- 
cellent selection of twenty-one easier com- 
positions by Bach is now ready in a fine 
new edition in The Presser Collection. 
Price, 75 cents. 

From the Dalles to Minnetonka, Piano 
Suite, by Thurlow Liewrance. The best 
description we can give of this album in 
a limited space is to say that no accom- 
plished pianist, advanced student or con- 
cert pianist should be without these num- 
bers. It is an’art work in every way. 
Price, $1.25. 


Change of Address 


Those subscribers who desire Erunr 
Mustc Magazine mailed to their summer 
addresses will kindly notify us at once, 
giving both the old and new addresses. It 
would also facilitate matters if they will 
be careful to specify the date on their 
return to winter residences. 
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The Ann Arbor May Festival, with 
Earl V. Moore as musical director, occurred 
on May 19 to 22. Presentations of the “Eli- 
jah” and of ‘‘Lohengrin” in English in con- 
cert form, were the leading choral events. 
The Chicago Symphony was the official or- 
chestra with Frederick Stock leading it in 
concert numbers; while Louise Homer, Flor- 
ence Austral, Giovanni Nartinelli and Albert 
Spalding were leading soloists, 


A Prize of One Hundred Dollars is 
offered by the Alumni of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, for an Alma Mater 
Song. Particulars to be had from J. Randolph 
Foote, Tulane University. 


The North Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs met in convention at Burling- 
ton, April 6 to 8. Among the notable speakers 
and artists present were Mrs.\Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams and Miss Irene Williams. 


Allessandro Liberati, long considered 
the premier cornetist of the world, and later 
touring at the head of his, own band of one 
hundred and ten pieces (the largest that had 
ever paraded), will soon celebrate his seventy- 
ninth birthday in New York. 


Kurt Schindler, for seventeen years the 
conductor of the famous Schola Cantorum of 
New York, at one of whose concerts Dusolina 
Giannini made her sensational début, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to take effect at the 
close of the present season. Mr. Schindler's 
activities will be transferred to the conduct- 
ing of a chorus in a new theatre in the course 
of construction. 


A Bach Cantata Choir has been organ- 
ized in London for the study and populariz- 
ing of the cantatas, both sacred and secular, 
of the great Cantor. It is composed of pro- 
fessional singers, so that a high degree of art 
in their interpretations may be expected. Its 
performances will be accompanied by the 
Bach Chamber Orchestra, an instrumental 
organization along similar lines; while well- 
known singers will be engaged for solo parts. 
A hopeful omen for sane music. It is in- 
teresting to recall that Bach wrote no less 
than two hundred and ninety-five Church 
Cantatas, of which one hundred and _ ninety- 
nine are preserved, and which contain some 
of his most beautiful music. 


Presser Home Bulletin! 


On the afternoon of Sunday, April 18, the 
Presser Home Family was pleasantly enter- 
tained with a Sacred Recital, given by Mr. 
Alan Hensel Lewry, violinist, assisted by the 
Quartette Choir of Old St. John’s Lutheran 
Church at 21st and Sansom Streets. For 
several years Mr. Lewry has been most gen- 
erous in furnishing us with enjoyable pro- 
grams, and he is always cordially welcomed 
by the Home folk. 

On Monday evening, April 26, we had a 
unique entertainment, furnished by members 
of the Club. The “Spanish Cachoucha,” the 
“One-Word Colloquy,” and the very laugh- 
able “Pantomime” would have been creditable 
to professionals. All details, including the 
designing and making of the costumes, but 
excepting the composition of the music used, 
were contributed by one of the members of 
The Home Club. 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


An introduction to the art of singing, with 


daily exercises. for all voices selected from the 
works of the great masters of singing. This book 
tells in an interesting manner the important prin- 
ciples that will guide the vocal student aright. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD VIOLINS ~ NEW VIOLINS 


CELLOS ~ BOWS ~ CASES 
FINEST ITALIAN STRINGS 


ie) 
GiITTELSON & HOWARD 


33 W. 8 ST. 


{] 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


VIOLIN ACCESSORIES 


Advertisement 


NEW YORK 


EXPERT REPAIRING 


JUNE 1926 


An Invitation to all Music 
Lovers to Become Acquainted 
With Etude Music Magazine 


During the months of June, July and 
August we will accept three-month sub- 
scriptions for Erupe Music Macazine at 
a special rate of 85 cents. While this 
amount hardly covers the actual cost of 
manufacture, it will give any music lover, 
not familiar with our splendid publication, 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
its pages. It also enables teachers who 
realize the importance of their pupils re- 
taining an interest in music throughout the 
vacation period to keep alive that interest, 
either by having the pupils subscribe, or 
by presenting them with a three-month 
subscription, “At the end of three months 
we will accept $1.65, counting the 35 cents 
already paid, toward a full $2.00 year’s 
subscription. These offers will be accepted 
as long as the June, July and August 
numbers are in stock, 
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Beware of Fraud Agents 


The Erupe Music Macaztne cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. Pay 
no money to strangers unless you have 
satisfied yourself that the agent is author- 
ized to take subscriptions for the Exrupr. 
Read any contract submitted to you care- 
fully. It is surprising how many rogues 
impose on the public, and it is amazing 
the number of people who are careless in 
paying out cash on the strength of a story 
told by a glib impostor. We cannot be 
expected to make good such losses. 


High-Class Magazines 
At Summer Prices 


Note the full-page advertisement on the 
inside back cover of this number, It 
shows your favorite fiction combined with 
Erupe Music Macazine at a very substan- 
tial saving. Your orders will receive our 
careful attention. 


(Sub beSsEpD 
THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


oe 


Mr. Elwood M. Angstadt 

As it is the general rule that 
the leading musicians in each com 
munity are active in its choir and 
choral affairs, it can be seen readily 
that the Theodore Presser Co., in 
an endeayor to render unequalled 
service to the profession must main- 
tain a well stocked and an efficiently 
functioning Octavo Department. 

Mr. Elwood M. Angstadt is re- 
sponsible for the efficient function- 
ing of this department, Sveryday 
sales make it necessary to replenish 
the stock, and good judgment must 
be used as to what quantity the 
sales record of each number war- 
rants our securing from the pub- 
lisher for stock. Mr. Angstadt 
must indicate this. The major 
portion of his busy day, however, 
is occupied in checking the orders 
that have been filled by the clerks 
laying out orders in the Octavo De- 
partment. No matter how experi- 
enced are the clerks, there is a 
Checker for each department (some 
departments require several) who 
earefully compares the correctness 
of each number filled on the order 
with what has been ordered and 
most carefully checks up on any 
item that the Order Clerk may not 
have found. 

Therefore, Mr. Angstadt has no 
little task in looking after things in 
this department, in which anthems 
and choruses of all publishers are 
stocked. 

Mr. Angstadt was new with us 
in 1916, but his retentive memory, 
industry and intelligence soon made 
him a valued member of our or- 
ganization, and another department 
was the loser when in 1921 it was 
deemed, advisable to have the bene- 
fit of his services exclusively in the 
Octavo Department. 


Splendid Rewards for New 
Etude Music Magazine 
Subscriptions 


The following list of really worth-while 
gifts are given for new Erupe subscrip- 
tions (not your own). Any music lover, 
student or teacher not a subscriber for 
Evrupe Mvusrc Macazine is a_ prospect. 
Show your copy of the Erupe and you can 
easily convince any musician that the 
Erupe pays a mighty big dividend in at- 
tractive music, practical advice*on music 
and interesting events and anecdotes con- 
stantly occurring in the music world. 

Lemonade Set—Containing six glasses 
and one glass pitcher, all very attractively 
etched. Only two new subscriptions. 

Handy Ice Set—A summer necessity— 
a pair of ice tongs, an ice pick and an ice 
shaver for lemonade or other cooling 
drinks. These tools are an exceptional 
value, made of the best quality steel, nickel 
plated. Only one new subscription. 

Kitchen Set—Five pieces. Here is a 
handy set of kitchen tools which any house- 
wife will find indispensable; consists of 
chopper; four-in-one tool (a useful device 
for removing milk caps, as an ice pick, a 
crown bottle opener and for opening fric- 
tion covers on cans); one cake turner; 
mixing spoon, and that every day neces- 
sity for vegetables, meats, etc. a large 
fork. Only one new subscription. 

Knife Sharpener—No more dull kitchen 
knives; this sharpener puts a keen cutting 
edge on any knife. Only two new sub- 
scriptions. 

Campers’ Outfit—Excellent for carry- 
ing in your car or for a picnic luncheon; 
6 teaspoons, 6 tablespoons, 6 forks, 6 
knives, sugar spoon, butter knife, all heay- 
ily nickeled on steel; will not tarnish. 
Only three new subscriptions. 

Art Leather Shopping Bag—A strong, 
durable water-proof bag, two sizes: 7x 11 
inches, one new subscription; 814 x14 
inches, two new subscriptions. 

Pearl-Bead Choker—Graduated. 
one new subscription. 

Ladies’ Leather Memorandum Book— 
with pencil attached. Only one new sub- 
scription. 


Only 


Send post card for complete catalog, 
showing other gifts and rewards for ob- 
taining Erupe Music Magazine subscrip- 
tions. 


Summer Time is Ukulele 
Time—Obtain One for 
Etude Subscriptions 


We have just arranged with the manu- 
facturers of Banjo Ukuleles whereby we 
can supply these popular instruments for 
very few new subscriptions to Erupr 
Music Macazrnr. Each one is well made, 
holds its tone, and will prove a source of 
delight and pleasure to any music lover. 

Banjo Uke—All wood, stained mahog- 
any; 8 subscriptions. 

Banjo Uke—Bird’s-eye maple, beauti- 
fully finished; 4 subscriptions. 

Banjo Uke—Spruce and bird’s-eye ma- 
ple, 7-inch calfskin head; 5 new subscrip- 
tions. 

All transportation charges prepaid. 

Let your subscription orders come for- 
ward quickly and you can enjoy an instru- 
ment during the summer and early fall 
months. 


Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 


STATPMENT OF THB OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., of 
Tun Erupr, published monthly at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. 

Editor—James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia, 
Managing Bditor—None, 

Business Manager—None, 
Publisher—Theodore Presser (Co., 
phia, 

Owners. 

Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dstate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Prancis Cooke, Bala, Pa, 

Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Presser Beneficial Ass'n, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

None. 

THEODORD PRESSER CO. 
(Signed) JAMES FRANCIS Cookn. 

Sworn and subseribed before me this 1st 
day of April, 1926. 

[Spal] Joun BE. THOMAS. 

(My commission expires March 7, 1929.) 


Philadel- 


Advertisement 


We Will 


Over 50 Excellent Pieces. 


spending several times 35 cents. 
of a couple of carfares. 


gratitude. 


of acquaintances. 


The Biggest 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To Introduce.a Musical Friend 
To a Delightful Musical Treat 


ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 


To Any Address for 
JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 


Think of It! 


FOR ONLY 35 Cts. 


‘(Stamps Acceptable) 


You would think nothing of taking a friend out to lunch and 


your musical friends to a three months’ musical feast at the price 
You will introduce them to the world’s 
most widely demanded musical magazine and gain their everlasting 


Oe 


This offer is limited to the months of June, 
July and August, so let your remittance come 
forward promptly and gain the everlasting 
appreciation of any music lover in your circle 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street , 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Musical 


Send the 


Over 200 Inspiring Articles 


Here is an opportunity to treat 


“Bd yy Ole reunve 2b mess 


Mr. Alfred E. Clymer 


The Octayo Department of 
Theodore Presser Co, not only 
nishes anthems and choruses — 
cifically requested, but also — 
comes the opportunity of sug 
ing numbers to those seeking p 
rial without being acquainted 
publications that meet their 
quirements. Mr. Alfred B, Cl 
is a valuable member of this 
partment, his special field b 
selection work. q 

Whether it be directors of 
fessional choruses or choir 
tors with volunteer voices ; wh 
it be glee clubs, desiring music 
concerts, or superyisors, see 
school choruses, Mr. Clymer ki 


just the publications fro 
large stock to send for exan 
tion. 


Mr. Clymer’s personal ac 
plishments and wide experiene 
a tenor soloist have well fitted 
for this important service. | 
a number of years he has stt 
with several of the famous > 
teachers of Philadelphia and 
concert and church engagement 
recorded, would make an eny 
list. 

Since coming with the Thee 
Presser Co. in 1917, all but 
first two years spent in acqu 
a working knowledge of stoe 
other departments, have found 
busily and efficiently rendering 
isfactory service to buyers of 
tavo music. : 


Saree 


SUMMER PL 
that Develops tl 
Musical Knowles 


of Children 


Give Them Scissors, a Li! 
Paste and One of the 


Child’s Own Boo. 
Great Masiciar 


A little booklet with cut-out | 
cover, needle and silk cord for 
may be had of eachof the follow’ 
posers: 


. 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Me 
sohn, Mozart, Schubert, 

mann, Verdi, Wagne! 


' Price, each 20 cent: 


Many teachers utilize these | 
with great success throughout tl 
lar teaching season. Those who 
include such work in their regula 
of instruction should see that t 
has something of this character 
up interest in music during the s 


j 


Theodore Presser | 


1710-17121914 Chestnut § 
Philadelphia, | 


/ ajor Flat Keys 


y Helen Oliphant Bates 


Flats 

len there’s a flat on B, 
of the key; 

t’s add a flat on E, 

ekey I see; 

other flat on A, 
ifmways gay; 

w fourth comes Mister D, 
i@lg care of his key; 

these we join a G, 
‘sure to be; 

| last a flat on CG; 


Wa can’t fool me. 
Radio Rhyme 
lizabeth Blackburn Martin 


1 has a Radio, 

tone fairies live, you know. 
ey broadcast every day, 

and hear them say :— 


land of Melody, 
g from Treble Clef, 
(We on first space F. , 


ural now will sing, 
cohn’s sweet Song of Spring; 
her on the Harp, 
5s Mr. Sharp. 


Major now begin 

on his violin, 

tle Minuet, 

by the Bass Quartette. 


her throat, 
Grace Note. 
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The Fairyland School 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


“O, Mummy, I just wish I were a little 
woodland fairy,” exclaimed Betty as she 
finished her day’s practicing. 

“Well, you are my little fairy; but why 
do you want to bea little woodland fairy?” 
asked Betty’s mother. 

“Just because fairies may do as_ they 
want to, and are able to make music with- 
out practicing and counting. I hate to 
count with my practicing, but Miss Brown 
insists, because, without counting, she says 
I do not play ‘rhythmically, and rhythm 
ts the soul of music.’” 

“Well,” said mother, “I am sure little 
fairies do have to study to be able to do 
all their wonderful things; but mever 
mind, just take a little nap and maybe 
some little fairies will come and play 
with you.” 


Sure enough, Betty was soon in the land 
of Nod, and then in Sleepyland when sud- 
denly she heard a little voice calling, ‘“Yoo- 


hoo—Betty—Oh Betty! Do you want to 
come and Visit school with me to-day?” 

Betty looked down, and there was little 
Rose Fay, with her books under her arm, 
all ready for school. “I never knew fairies 
went to school,” exclaimed Betty. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, else how would we 
learn our many duties?” said Rose. “Hurry 
up if you are coming, for | dare not be 
late. Punctuality is insisted upon by our 
teacher.” 

“All right, little fairy,” said Betty, and 
away they tripped, through meadows and 
fields, past a babbling brook, and right to 
a grove of silver birches. 

“What a heavenly school-room,” thought 
Betty. “I do not see any blackboard, 
though,” she continued. 

“No,” said Rose Fay, “we use the birch 
bark. Ink berry fluid is gathered by boy 
fairies, and we use that instead of chalk.” 


Soon Bluebell pealed a happy tune and 
school began. The little fairies sang their 
“Good Morning, Dear Teacher” song; 
and then came an arithmetic lesson. The 
problems were in fractions. ‘Teacher said 
something about 4-4 time (Betty won- 
dered what 4-4 time had to do with frac- 
tions) and how many halves make a whole. 

“Two,” answered fairy Marigold. 

“Good,” said teacher, “put the answer 
on the Silver Birch Tree, so the class 
may sce it,” 

Marigold stepped up to the tree and 
drew five horizontal lines and some per- 
pendicular lines and a key sign, and then 
the fairy teacher asked Rose lay to play 
the two quarters in 2-4 time. 

“Gracious me,’ thought Betty; “that’s 
the queerest fraction example I ever saw. 
I wonder what it means.” 

When the fairy teacher asked what 
members of the class could explain why 
fairies had to learn fractions, every little 
fairy knew the answer. [Each raised her 
hand, hoping that the teacher would call 
upon her to explain; but the teacher chose 
Rose Fay, because she had brought a little 
guest to school. 

Rose stood up and said, “Fairies learn 
fractions to help them sing their pretty 
tunes, Fractions are part of rhythm, and 
rhythm is the soul of music.” 


Just then Betty saw “four o'clock,” 
and, rubbing her eyes to see if it were real- 
ly four o’clock, rubbed them open and saw 
mother sitting by her side smiling. 

“Have you had a good nap, Betty?” she 
asked. ; 

“Oh yes, mother; and fairies do go to 


school and count, too. Please let me tele- 
phone Miss Brown that I am going to 
count every time 1 practice so my music, 
too, will have a soul.” 


Things to Remember 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


There is so much to keep in mind 
When 1 am practicing, | find: 

First, count aloud, “one, two, three, four.” 
(So not to miss a beat, or more); 

Then watch the fingering carefully, 

And keep the wrist rclaxed and free; 
Look out for every sharp and flat— 


. 


Just make a mental note of that; 

And mind the rests when they appear, 
Or teacher's tone will be severe. 

T must remember all of these— 
Time, fingering, and rests and keys. 
I'll do my best, and then, some day, 
The hardest music I can play! 


* 
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Club Corner 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

The delegates of the Junior Clubs of 
Kansas have just returned to their homes 
after a most delightful and instructive 
time spent in convention at Independence, 
on March 23, 24 and 25. 

This is the first time the Juniors have 
had so important a place on the conven- 
tion program, and that they appreciate the 
generosity of the Seniors and friends was 
shown by the fact that with twenty-eight 
clubs in the Junior Department, the visit- 
ing delegates numbered 22, aside from the 
sponsors and directors who came with the 
Juniors, ‘ 

Wednesday was Junior Day, and, after 
the morning spent in reports, a Junior 
luncheon was enjoyed at which plates were 
set for over a hundred Juniors and their 
friends. Several visiting musicians and 
the officers of the Federation were guests 
of the Juniors. Following the luncheon an 
interesting conference was held. The 
Junior delegates bricfly reviewed the activ- 
ities of their clubs for the past year, in 
response to roll call. 

After the conference, the Junior dele- 
gates gave a musical program of excep- 
tional merit. The average ages of the per- 
formers were twelve and fourteen years 
and the program from the first number to 
the last was played in an artistic manner. 

Kansas has recently become famous 
agriculturally through the slogan “Kansas 
Grows the Best Wheat in the World.” 
The Juniors are going to place her prop- 
erly before the public artistically with this 
slogan: “Kansas Grows the Best Musi- 
cians in the World.” 

Miss Lucire M. THompson 


Question. Box 

Dear Junior Erupe: 

I am very much interested in music and 
have received much help from the Erune. 

I want to start a ‘“Never-say-no” club 
and would like some information as to how 
to start it. The members all love music, 
and their only failing is that they are never 
ready or too nervous to favor us with 
singing or playing. We have some excel- 
lent talent and would surely appreciate it 
if they would favor us by letting us hear 


them. Ee Vie; 
- Lowa. 
Answer. The mere fact of anyone be- 


longing to a “Never-say-no” club should 
take care of the question of refusing or 
having nothing ready to sing or play. One 
of the qualifications for membership should 
be willingness and readiness to perform 
when asked by the program committee. 
Elect a president, and chairman of pro- 
gram, and a secretary-treasurer, if you 
intend to require one. Decide on a meet- 
ing place and‘how often to meet. In the 
Juntor Erupr for December, 1925, you will 
find a short set cf by-laws and other par- 
ticulars about clubs, which might help you 
with your club. 
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Do You Get Your Share of Profit and 


Prestige from Summer Classes ? 


ORGANIZE A MUSICAL HISTORY CLASS 


Using As a Text-Book 
THE 


Standard 
History 
of Music 


y 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, $1.50 


S WE 6 7 yy aq q 1) 


WAGNER MENDELSSOHN 


Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have organized suc- 
cessful and profitable musical history- classes with 


This Immensely Successful History of 
Music for Students of All Ages 


Eight Delightful Weeks of History Study 


On the Porch In the Garden By the Shore Anywhere 

Ist Week. How Music Began. Music in the Early Church. How Nota- 
tation was Evolved. The Troubadours and Meistersingers. 
Polyphonic Music. Palestrina. Early English Music. 

2d Week. Opera and Oratorio. Scarlatti and His Contemporaries. The 
Bach Family. Early French Music. The Story of the Organ, 
the Violin and the Piano. 

3d Week. J. S. Bach, G. F. Handel, F. J. Haydn, W. A. Mozart. 

4thWeek. Glick, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn. 

5th Week. Schumann and the Age of Musical Romance. Opera Writers of 


the Nineteenth Century. Great Teachers of the Pianoforte, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. Modern Italian Composers. Rubinstein, 
Great French Composers. 

Modern Masters. Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky. The Art Song. 
Famous Pianists of Yesterday. Great Virtuosos of To-day. 
Great Violinists. Composers of Valuable Pianoforte Pieces in 
the Smaller Forms. Composers of Teaching Pieces. 

Music in; America. Masters of To-day. Summary of Musical 
History. Formation of a Music Study Club for Next Winter. 


6th Week. 


7th Week. 


Sth Week. 


KNOWLEDGE of musical history is of the greatest 
possible value to all students of music. It increases 
the desire to study immensely and prepares the pupil 
for association with people of culture and musical experi- 
ence. Using the above outline as a schedule, any music 
teacher may start a class at once, as this history demands no 
previous experience in teaching musical history: This work 
has been endorsed by leading educators, including Emil 
Sauer, Arthur Foote, I. Philipp, V. dePachman, W. H. 
Sherwood, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, and many others. 
The modernized, newly revised edition of this inspiring 
text-book contains two new interesting chapters on organiz- 
ing and conducting a young folks’ musical club. 


S 
SS 


Let Us Help You in Securing a Class 
Send us a postal request for information regarding our “Special History 
Class Plan,” and receive in return the material which will enable you to 


start at once and make your plans for turning your Summer from Waste 
and Loss to Profit and Pleasure. 


STANDARD HISTORY List of Victor Educational Records to 
accompany each chapter sent gratis to anyone upon request. 
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An Excellent Musical History for Juvenile Summer Classes 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY of MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This first “History of Music” tells all with an intimate touch 


which really makes it a fascinating story book. It even tells how 
any little child may learn to compose a tune. There is an enjoyable 
touch of play in the form of the one hundred picture illustrations 
furnished, to be*cut out and pasted in their proper places. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Everything in Music Publications’’ 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Music in My Home.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and flfty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior Etupre 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of June. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for September. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. . 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 
_ Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys are march- 
ing. 
Music helped the boys when they were in 
war; if cheered them and made their burdens 
lighter. 

Men are generally considered the brains of 
the professional world and business world. 
The ordinary routine of a business man is 
conducive to a mental or neryous breakdown or 
disorder, : 

Music is daily being more generally adopted 
by the medical men as a cure of the nerves. 
Now if the youth of to-day is taught to play, 
or at least appreciate music, will not the 
“brains” of the future be more efficient and 
better safeguarded ? 

But aside from this it is a boyhood trait 
to be crude and rough. Will not the refining 
influence of music help to bring out that 
other side of his life? And if this influence 
is regularly injected into his daily routine, 
nothing but a well-balanced cultured and re- 
fined personality can result. 

CATHERIND EB. DrisHprR (Age 11), 
Penna. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 

A few years ago some boys of our town 
would meet at some particular place at night 
and make raids on the rutabaga patch of an 
old man, and on other gardens, 

The next sprimg a music teacher and his 
wife moved to this town. The man gave les- 
sons on the violin and saxophone, while his 
wife gave piano lessons. The next year the 
music teachers moved away. Most of. us 
boys did not quit practicing altogether, how- 
ever, and now we have organized an orchestra. 
We meet two or three times a week, This is 
not a jazz orchestra but a Sunday School or- 
chestra and we play every week in Sunday 
School. 

Therefore, music has not only stopped our 
boys from stealing, but it is helping us to pre- 
pare for the world into which Mr. Presser re- 
cently passed. A 

Harry Spmineson (Age 14), 
North Dakota. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS 
(Prize Winner) 

As a little girl I believe it is a wise plan 
for parents to give their boys a musical educa- 
tion. Some boys have exceptional talent for 
music, and often those who ttake music les- 
sons find their talent and improve it until 
they become noted musicians. Music will 
help the boy to fill a larger place of useful- 
ness in the world and will improve his own 
mind and heart. Parents who give their sons 
music lessons are very kind and generous, be- 
cause such studies are costly. All boys re- 
ceiving a musical training should be grateful 
and ought to prize highly their wonderful op- 
portunity, especially since some children would 
just be delighted to receive music lessons but 
cannot afford it because they are poor. I wish 
that all boys could take music lessons, be- 
eause I know music will help boys to become 
men who appreciate the finer and nobler 
things of life. Rusby HAMBLIN (Age 11). 


Honorable Mention for March Essays 


Helen Lewike, Loucyle M. Southworth, Har- 
eld Lane, Katherine Fullerton, Celeste Cassel, 
Dorothy Lane Cowne, Rosemary Meyers, Janet 
Kiley, Margaret Brown, Mary Anyz, Kather- 
ine Mead, Jeanne Murphy, Evelyn Cassidy, 
Martha Tiede, Lucile Somers, Marguerite Den- 
nison, Mary Ellen Simpson, Theodora Smith, 
Adonia Starzyke, Harold E. Newhard, Marga- 
ret Knight, Lormie Singletary, Bryan Dale 
Miller, Valeria Rechtin, Eunice Fulton, Wil- 
liam Biack, Joseph Walter Breslin, Geraldine 
Bennett, Elizabeth Morris. 


~ Erupe. 


Answers to Marc | 


Thomas oP 
Raft on 7. 
Flotow | 8. 
Elgareo 9, 
Rossini 10. 


Sn Donia 


Prize Winners 4 


Sophie Nassy (Age 13), New ? 
Pr daa Blonsky (Age 11), a 
plete. x 
Margaret Burnett (Age 13), ( 


Honorable Mention for M 


Harold I. Newhard, Gertr 
Clara A. Tull, Dorothy Brand 
fenkil, Mildred Oudinot, Lor 
ert’ Shisler, Beatrice Long, L 
Lucile Hancock, Laura Sto 
Taylor, Lottie Oldag, Elizab 
erine Becker, Helen Estabre 
Elva Barrett, Bettina Hi 
Loomis, Ruth Mahrenholz, 
Iiyelyn Schneider, Lois Mason, 
Maxine McBride, Marie Hacke 
Simonton, Eva Haban, Nina T 
Katherine O’Bryan, Fanny Her 
jor, Antoinette Savoy, Doris 
garet BD. Jones, Mary DPloise 
Simouk, Clarence E. Kellog, Gr 
Olive Roebuck, Margaret Hall 
Wagar, Cecelia Eagar, Margaret 


A Musical Diag 


By E. Mendes — 


Tue first letter of first word 
ter of second word, procee 
downward and find a famous: 

1. An animal. : 


2. A small portion. 

3. A famous composer of 
4. One of the United Stat 
5. A bird. 4 
6. A famous German poet. 
7. A color. 
8. A month. 


Dpar JUNIOR ETUDE: 
I was very pleased to find an a 
harp in the October edition of this 
The harp is my chosen instrum 
though I play the piano, too. It 
tion to be a piano teacher, altho 
gives me much pleasure and I 
something with it. ne i 
Let me say that Tap Erupp h 
give me that ambition. j 
From your friend 
- ARDATH Ge 


Dear JUNIOR DTUDE: _ x 
Hearing about one donely cla 
appreciation that has been organi 


delphia, I feel in duty bound te 
the splendid musie courses that 
all the high schools of Los Angele 
There is a music course in eac 
which is composed of sight 
music composition and music | 
sides these subjects, one ean acco! 
boys ’or girls’ choruses, or join a1 
musical organizations, such as 
or the singing clubs. For all of 
credit is given. In Los Angeles s 
is rated as just as great in impor 
other thing. yi 
Hoping this will interest you, } 
Your interested fri 


Vi : 
ee A 


we Abies pics Bet * 
enjoy reading UDE 
As soon as it ¢ ae ieae for 
I have taken piano less 
or five years and I like it very 
Some time o I decided t 
to make some kind of a musical 
I took a cigar box, four screw: 
row board and made it. The si 
dental floss. I have a lot of 7 
tunes on it. I can play 
Home,” “Darling Nellie Gray. 
tucky Home,” “S: Th 
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TO ORDER ONE OF THESE 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
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Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 


tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
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te prepare 
that even the 
children can 
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“THE LITTLE HOSTESSUm 


